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HK UMBERLAND is divided into five 
BA co N& parts, called Wards; namely, Cumber- 
SY Ye land Ward, North Allerdale, South Al- 
be me 44 lerdale, which two Wards are feparatcd 
by the river Derwent, one being above and the 
other below it; Leth Ward and Efkdale Ward. 
No other county is divided in this manner; but 
the meaning of the word ward may eafily be 
known: for Cumberland being fituated on the bor- 
ders, betwixt England and Scotland, we may 
well imagine, that watch and ward were con- 
ftantly kept, for fecuring the frontiers, the moft 
natural divifion of the county therefore was into 
wards or guards; and we may reafonably fuppofe, 
that the inhabitants of the feveral wards by turns 
did duty on the borders, and perhaps defended the 
wall fo well known to crofs this county. A great 
deal of land has formerly been held in England by 
Caftleward, and this county might probably have 
enjoyed particular immunities for undertaking the 
detence of the borders, 
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There is one city in Cumberland, namely, Care 
lifle, and the fourteen market towns following, 
Cockermouth, Abbey Holm, Alftonmore, Bootle, 
Brampton, Egremont, Treby, Kefwitk, Kirk- 
ofwald, Langtown, Penwith, Ravenglafs, W hite- 
haven and Wigton. There are about ninety pa- 
rifhes in the county, which lies in the province of 
York, and diocefes of Chefter and Carlifle, fend- 
ing fix members to parliament ; namely, two re- 
prefentatives for the county, two for ‘the city of 
Carlifle, and the fame number for Cockermouth, 
This county gave the title of Earl to the Clif- 
fords ; the third earl of which family, juftly re- 
nowned for his naval exploits, dying in 1605, 
was fucceeded by Francis his brother, and he by 
Francis his fon, who left iffue only a daughter, fo 
that the title became extiné in 1643. Prince 


George of Denmark, fpoufe of queen Anne, was 


created duke of Cumbetfabd, and the title -had 
been alfo borne by Rupert, prince palatine of the 
Rhine. It was afterwards enjoyed by his late 
royal highnefs prince William, fecond fon of his 
late majefty, as it is now by his royal highnefs 
Henry Frederick, his majefty’s brother, 

We fhall now proceed to give fome account of 
the principal places inthe county of Cumberland, 
according to their fituation with refpect to the 
roads, 

On. entering this county by the road which 
Jeads from Ulverfton in Lancathiré, we come to 
Miiium town and caftle, which are fituated near 
the moft fouthern borders of the county. ‘This 
was the lordfhip of Godard de Boyvil, who built 
the caftle, of which there are {till fome remains, 
and from whom was defcénded Arthur, from 
hence furnamed de Millum, 

About three miles to the north-weft of Millum 
is BooTLE, or BowTELL, which is fituated five 

miles 
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miles fouth of Ravenglafs, near the fouthern ex- 
tremity of the county. This was formerly the in- 
heritance of the Cowplands, who held it foon af- 
ter the conqueft, giving name to this extremity of 
the county. It is but a fmall town; it has an 
inconfiderable market on Wednefdays, and two 
annual fairs, namely, on April 5, and Septem - 
ber 24, for cloth and corn. 

Five miles north. of Bootle is RAVENGLASS, 
which is feated twelve miles fouth-fouth-eaft of 
Egremont, twenty-fix weft of Amblefide, and 
272, north-weft of London. It is a well-built 
town, fituated between the Efk, Irt and. Mute, 
and the Efk and Mute: falling here into the fea, 
form a good harbour for fhips ; the inhabitants 
have a confiderable trade and fifhery, with the 
privilege of taking wood from the royal forefts or 
manors, to make their engines or weirs, called 
Pith-garths, in the river Efk, which was granted 
them by king fohn. It hasa market on Satire 
day, aud ne fairs; on June 8, and Aug. 5, for 
horfes, horned cattle and yarn. « It is fuppofed to 
derive its name from the Irifh words, Ravigh and 
Glas, which fignify a braky green, fuch being the 
{pot on which it ftands. 

Two miles and a half to the north of Raven- 
glafs, and about.an mile and a half out of the road 
to Egremont, is MoncasTER, which was a feat 
belonging to the lordfhip of Millum, but now is 
the eftate of the Pennington’s, who have had a 
manfion-houfe there ever fince the conqueft. This 
place is faid to have been built by the family, to 
fhelter the inhabitants againft the cold air of the 
fea; for the old town was more expofed; but 
the ruins of it are ftill remaining. 

CaRiTon isa {mall village about fix miles north- 
welt of Ravenglafs, and a mile and an half out of 
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the road, feated at the mouth of the river Irt, 
chiefly inhabited by hufbandmen. 

At about two miles diftance from it to the north- 
eaft is Iron, a village on the river Irt, at the 
mouth ‘of which, the inhabitants formerly ufed to. 
ith for pearl-mufeles, and fome gentlemen even - 
procured a patent for that purpofe; but it turned 
out to no confiderable advantage. It was the eftate 
and manor of the Irtons, of which was Ralph de 
Iston, bifhop of Carlifle, in 1280. 

EGR&MONT is aconfiderable town, on the acl 
road, about feventcen miles north of Ravenglafs, 
lhe ‘wack. eaft of Whitehaven, fourteen fouth-wett 
of Cockermouth, ‘thirty-nine on the fame point 
from C arhifle, and 297 north-weift of London. It 
is fituated on the banks of the little river Broad-. 
water, over which it has two bridges. Before the 
time of king Edward the Firft, it was a borough, 
and fent reprefentatives to parliament, which pri- 
vileges are now loft. The church here is a hand- 
jome edthee, and there was formerly a ftrong caf- 

tle to defend the town. “Fhere are at prefent 
but -fmall remains of this fortrefs, except a tower, 
which is almoft entire, and thought to have been 
the gateway, and fome ruins of walls difperfed 
here and there. - - Egremont-caftle was built foon 
after the conqueft, by William de Mefchines, bro-_ 

_ ther of Ranulph, the firft earl of Cumberland, 
who gave him the barony of Copeland, in which: 
he was confirmed by king Henry the Firft, when 
that barony was changed to the barony of Egre-_ 
mont. From him, for want of male iffue, it paff- 
ed fucceflively to the Lucies, Moltons, Fitz Wal- 
ters, and Radcliffs, earls of Suffex. In the reign 
of king Henry the Sixth, Thomas Percy was cre- 
ated baron of Egremont ; and tho’ he left no iffue, 
the barony remaitred i in the family of the Percies, 

earls of Northumberland, till Jofceline the laft earl, 
whe 
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who left only a daughter, married to his grace 
Charles Seymour ; duke of Somerfet, and for want 
of iffue male in that family, it foon afterwards 
came, by the marriage of the co-heirefs, to the 
Windhams, which family now enjoys the eftate, 
together with the title of earl of Egremont. There 
is a weekly market held in this town on Satur- 
days, and it has one annual fair on September 19, 
for horfes and horned cattle. © Ts) cae oat 

About three miles weft of Egremont, is a pro- 
montory called St. Begs, fo named from St. Be- 
gagh, or St. Bega, a nun from Ireland, who is 
faid to have founded a fmal]l monaftery here, about 
the year 650; and a church being built to her 
memory, houfes were afterwards erected near it, 
and it became in procefs of time a town of fome 
note. The nunnery, built by St. Bega, was pro- 
bably deftroyed before the conqueft; but there 
was afterwards a benedictine priory founded and 
endowed here by William de Mefchines, lord of 
Copeland, who dedicated it to St. Bega, and 
made it a cell to the abbey of St. Mary’s at York, 
which was conftantly to keep a prior and fix 
Monks here. It was endowed partly by himfelf, 
partly by his fon Ranulph, and by William de 
Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, and other nobles. 
At the diffolution it was valued, according to 
Dugdale, at 1431. 178. 2d. per annum; and, ac- 
cording to Speed, at 149]. 16s. 6d. It is now 
a parochial church, and the impropriator is Sir 
James Lowther, Bart. There is here a good 
grammar {chool, founded and endowed by Dr. 
Edmund Grindall, archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
was born here, which fchool has been fince much 
improved by others. The right of prefenting a 
matter is in the provoft and fellows of Queen’s 
college in Oxford. 
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About three miles to the fouth of Egremont, | is 2 
mount or. hill, on which are the ruins of a fort or 
catt le, of an oblong form 3 ‘the main entrance was 
at the eaft end, and there is another at the weft 
end, oppalite ther eto. Near this is a little round 
hilt now called Cony- -parth, about twelve yards 
high, and fix broad at the top, which was made 
ufe of as a watch tower; and from it is a fine prof- 
pect over all the adjacent country and fea; the 

fert is called, by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
Camaryon Cattle, and is fuppofed to be a work of 
the ancient Britons. 

WHITEHAVEN i is fix miles north of Egremont, 
ten miles fouth-weft of Cockermouth, forty fouth- 
weft of Carlifle, and 289 north-weft of London. 
‘It is fo called from a great rock of hard, white 

ftone, ftanding to the welt of it, by can fide of - 
‘the harbour. “Tt i is a populous and rich town, and 
hay been greatly improved and adorned by the 
Lowther family. It “furnifhes Ireland, and part 
of Scotlanth with falt and coals, there being a 
prodigious coal- -mine near it, which runs a con 
fiderable way under the fea, and except Newcaftle, 
is the principal fea-port for the latter commodity, 
200 fail of fhips, im time of war, or after con- 
trary winds, having gone off at once for Dublin. 
‘The harbour and the road to it have been, of late 
years, much improved by feyeral acts of parlia- 
ment, and the inhabitants, fome years fince, built 
a new church at their own expence, As no na- 
vigable river falls into the fea in this place, the 
fhips take in their coals in the road; but in fpring 
tides run into the Haven with a flood, or 
ftand away to St, Bees, where there is good an- 
chorage and fafe riding. It has amarket on Thurf- 
days, and one fair on Aug. 1, for merchandize 
and toys. There is a cuftom-houfe, and feveral 

officers to receive the cuftoms, ° 
Two 
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wo miles north of Whitehaven, in the road 
to Workington, is the village of Morzssy, feat- 
ed on the fea-coaft, where is a harbour for fhips. 
‘Fhe fhores hereabouts were all fortified bythe Ro- 
mans, asappears by the ruins ; but moftly, in thofe 
' places where there was aconveniency for landing. 
_ Some-are of opinion that this was a Roman fort ; 
~ but this is uncertain ; however, feveral remains of 
Roman antiquities, and {tones with infcriptions have 
been found here, An altar was dug up.not many 
years fince, with a little horned image of Sylva- 
nus, to whom it was dedicated. Not far from 
hence is Hay Cattle, a piece of antiquity, which 
the inhabitants affirm formerly belonged to the 
noble family of the Morefbys. 

. WorKINGTON is feated four miles north of 
Morefby, on the fouth fide of the river Derwent, 
not far from the place where it falls into the fea; 
over this river ithas a handfome ftone bridge, call- 
ed Workington-bridge s a very good: harbour for 
fhips, and a confiderable falmon fifhery. Some 
are of opinion, that Stilico, a Roman commander, 
built a wall, about four miles from: hence, from 
the mouth of the Derwent, to that of the river 
Elne ; but this is not well fupported, though it 
cannot be denied, that there are pieces of walls 
found near the mouth of the Elne, which is no 
wonder, ‘confidering that Elenborough juft by 
was a. Roman ftation. It has no market, but has: 
two fairs, on Wednefday before Holy Thurfday, 
and. on O&, 18, for merchandize and toys. | 
- Between four and five miles, farther to the 
north, is- ELENBOROUGH, which was.a Roman 
tation; and fome fay there was.a Roman. town 
hereabouts, called Olenacum; but this is a 
miftake ; for it is at fome diftance from: hence, 
and lies in the military way. from Elenborough to 
Stanwix, and is called ia Englifh, Old Cartifle. 
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‘There are great remains of antiquities at Elenbo- 
rough, fuch as old vaults, altars, ftatues and ftones | 
with infcriptions, which laft may be feen in Hor- 
fley, as well as in Camden. It is now a defpica- 

ble village. 
Returning back to Workington, and proceed- 
ing from thence eaftward feven miles, we cathe to 
CocKERMOUTH, which is fituated between the 
rivers Derwent and Cocker, about nine miles. 
from the Irifh fea, twelve miles north-eaft of 
Whitehaven, fourteen nearly on the fame point 
from Egremont, twenty-five fouth-weft of Car- 
lifle, and 300 north-weft of London. On each 
fide of the town isa hill, on one of which ftands the 
caftle, and on the other the church. The town 
is divided by the river Cocker, into two parts, 
which are connected by two good ftone bridges. 
‘This town was anctently a Hamlet to Brigham, a 
parifh about a mile diftant; but it has been a 
diftinct parifh ever fince the reign of Edward the 
‘Fhird. In the year 1713, all the church, ex- 
_ €ept the tower, was rebuilt, by means of a brief 
granted for that purpofe. ‘The tower is an ordi- 
nary ftructure, fupported with buttrefles, being 
coped at the top with battlements, and flated. The 
houfes, which are chiefly of ftone, are ranged into 
two ftreets, one on each fide the Cocker; in one 
is the Moot-hall for doing the town bufinefs, with 
the corn market-houfe, and in the other is the 
beaft market. The town is governed by a bailiff, 
ehofen yearly, by a jury of fixteen burghers, at 
the court of the lord of the manor. ‘The caf- 
fie is now in ruins, though moft of the walls 
are ftill ftanding, and are 600 yards in compafs. 
Charles, duke of Somerfet, built a very conveni- 
ent new houfe -here for the refidence of his bai- 
liffs. Cockermouth fends two reprefentatives to 
parliament, which are chofen by the inhabitants 
at 
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at large, and returned by the bailiff. It has only 
enjoyed this privilege fince the year 1640, as it 
never made but one return before, which was in 
the twenty-third of Edward the Firft, fo that theic 
right lay long dormant. ‘The town has a good 
trade, particularly for coarfe woollen cloths, and 
the harbour is capable of receiving fhips of confi- 
derable burthen. “The market is held on Mon- 
days, and is the beft in the county for corn, if we 
except Penrith ; and there are two annual fairs, 
on the firft Monday i in May for horned cattle, and 
Otober 10, for horfes and horned cattle. The 
honour of Cockermouth has been poflefled by fe- 
veral noble familes, as the Lucies, the Percies, 
and the Seymours, from the laft of which it de- 
fcended to the heirefles of the late duke of Somer- 
fet, and was transferred by marriage to the Wynd- 
hawha: fince created earls of Eoremont, and ba- 
rons Cockermouth. The chapel of Seckmur- 
thy, in this neighbourhood, is an appendage to 
Cockermouth. The caftle above-mentioned,. 
of which we have, for the reader’s fatiafa Chios 4 
annexed an elegant view, was built foon af- 
ter the conqueft, by William de Mefchines, who 
firft pofleffed the honour of Cockermouth, by the 
gift of his brother Ranulph, earl of Cutnbertaat 
From the faid William it came, for want of male 
iffue, to Gilbert Pipard, and from hir, for the 
like “caule, to Richard Lucy, by whole female 
iflue it became vefted in the reign of king Rich- 
ard Ill. in the year 1384, in the family of the 
Percies, earls of Northumberland, in which it 
continued till Jofceline, the laft earl, who left only 
a daughter, married to his grace Charles Seymour, , 
late duke of. Somerfet. 

Dr. Jchn Hudfon, a very learned Englith rey 
tic, was born at Bridehope near Cockermouth, 
inthe year 1462; and after having been educa- 

ted 
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ted 1n grammar and claffical learning, was entéete 
ed of Queen College in Oxford, whete he made 
a very confiderable progtefs in polite literatures 
He was foon after chofen fellow of Univerfity 
College, and became a cotifiderable tutor. He was 
afterwards made keeper of the Bodleian Library: 
In-1712 he was appointed principal of Se. Mary 
Hall by the chancellor of the Univerfity. In this 
employment his ftudious and fedentary way of life 
brought him at length to an ill habit of bodys 
which turning to. a.dropfy, put an end to his life, 
on. the 2¥th of November 17195 leaving only a 
widow and one daughter. He publifhed many 
things, particularly correc. editions of feveral 
of-the claffics, He alfe had intentions of pub- 
lifhing a catalogue of the Bedleian Library, but 
was prevented by death, : 

On the fide of the river Derwent, oppofite to 
Cockermouth caftle, at the diftance of about two 
-wailes, are the ruins of an old caftle, called Srap 
cattle, fuppofed by Camden to have been built by 
the Romans, At this place, amongit other mo- 
numerits of antiquity, was found a large open vef+ 
fel of greenifh ftone, curioufly engraved with 
little images, fuppofed to reprefent St. John the 
Baptift, and our Saviour baptized by him in the 
river Jordan, the defcent of the holy Ghoft in 
the fhape of a dove, being very plain. Ie was in 
-all probability originally defigned for a font, and 
_ tothis ufe itis now applied in Bride Kirk church 
in‘this neighbourhood. There are, befide the fi- 
gures above noticed, forme characters in this font, 
which long puzzled the learned to interpret. This 
difficulty has, however, in a great meafure, been 
removed in. a letter written by the learned bifhop 
Niecholfon, to Sir William Dugdale. He fuppo- 
fes the veflel to have been originally defigned for 
- the ufe te which it is now. applied; that it is 
Danifh, 
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Danith, and that the infcription, which is com- 
poled of a mixture of characters, Runic and. 
Saxon, as may naturally be expected upon the 
borders, thould be thus read, . 


Er Elkard ban men esrodien, and to dis men red 

wer Taner men brogten. i. be 

Here Ekard was converted $ and to this man’s 
example were the Danes brought. . 

The doctor’s letter, together with af accurate 
copy of the infcription, is at large inferted in the 
laft edition of Gibfon’s Camden, 

At the diftance of twelve miles, on the road 
north-eaft of Cockermeuth, is Iresy, a {mall 
market .town in the parifh of orpenho, 290 
miles from London. Camden from the affi- 
nity of names concluded, that it was the Roman 
Arbeia.; but Mr, Horfley, with greater probabili« 
ty, fxxes this tation at Morefby. Ireby is fituated 
in a. valley.wear the. féurce of the river Ein, or 
Elen, and is now divided into two manors, cal- 
led Upper Iteby, and Lower, or Market Ireby; 
the firft is the moft ancient, but the laft moft con- 
fiderable, having a weekly market on Thurfdays, 
and two annual fairs for horfes and horned cattle ; 
namely, on February 24, and September 21, 

From hence the road extends fix miles north to 
WiaTon, which is feated ameng the Moors, and 
is a place of {mall note, with a market on Tuef= 
days, and a fair on the 25th of March, for mer- 
chandize and toys. | 3 , 

Oxp Carts, the ruins of an ancient city, 
to which the neighbouring inhabitants haye given 
this name, is abouta mile fouth of Wigton, about 
eight miles fouth-weft of Carlifle, and twelve or 
fourteen weft of Oid Penrith. Both Camden 
and Dr. Stukely conjectured, that the Romans 
had here their garrifon, called by Antoninus Caf- 

, tra 
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tra Exploratorum ; but Horfley, with greater pro- 
bability, fuppofes it to be Olenacum, and ob- 
ferves, that the ruins of the old Roman town and 
ftation here are very grand and confpicuous ; it 
ftands upona military way very large and vifible, 
leading directly to Carlifle and the Roman wall. 
The ramparts of the ftation lie two of them di- 
rectly eaft and weft, and the others north and 
fouth. ‘There feems to have been a double ageer 
quite round it. The river Wiza runs on the 
fouth and weft fides of the ftation about half a 
mile from it, and the defcent to the river is fteep ; 
yet the out-buildings have been on all fides here 
as well as at Old Penrith. From this ftation there 
is a very large profpect, efpecially weftward to- 
wards the fea. It appears by infcriptions, that a 
body of horfe, called Ala Augufta, was long quar- 
tered here; and according to the Notitia Olenacum, 
was garrifoned by the Ala Herculea; now Mr. 
Horfley conjectures, that the Ala Augufta, in the 
year. 242 under the emperor Gordian, affumed the 
name Gordiana ; and that about forty years after- 
wards the fame Ala took the name Herculea, from 
the emperor Maximianus Herculius ; if then this 
conjecture be admitted, it proves, paft all manner 
of doubt, that the place now called Old Carlifle 
is the Olenacum of the Notitia. From a furvey 
made of this fpot in the year 1755, by the late 
Mr. G. Smith, it appears, that the aggers, prae- 
torium, ditches and roads belonging to this fta- 
tion, are ftill to be traced by their remains on the 
uncultivated common; and Mr. Smith thought, 
that the Alae Auxiliariae appeared, by many fcat- 
tered remains, to have encamped a confiderable 
way tothe eaftward. The fame gentleman ob- 
ferves, in a letter written to the editors of the 
Gentleman’s ‘Magazine, that though Mr. Cam- 
den calls ita famous city, it is moft probable he 

never 
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never faw it, there being no remains of building 
befides the fort, the wall of which is ftill to be 
feen, and fome wretched huts, which feem to 
have been cobbled up by private foldiers, merely 
to fhelter them from the weather ; for the remains 
of them are of very bad ftone, though there is a 
good quarry at a little diftance, to which refort 
would certainly have been had, if any regular edi- - 
fices had been raifed for more durable purpofes. 

To illuftrate what has been faid, it will be ne- 
ceflary to give fome account of the feveral pieces. 
of antiquity, which have been at various times 
found at this ftation. “The firft of thefe was men- 
tioned by Camden, who copied the infcription, 
which is to be read as follows. 

Jovi Optimo Maximo 

Pro falute Imperatoris Marci Antonii Gordiani 
pli felicis inviéti Augufti et Sabiniae Furiae tran- 
quillae conjugis ejus totaque domu divina eorum 
Ala Augufta Gordiana ob virtutem appellata pofuit 
cul praceft Aemilius Crifpinus praefectus equitum. 
natus in provincia Africa de Tufdro fub cura 
Nonnii Philippi legati Auguftalis propraetoris At- 
tico et praetextato Confulibus. 

‘This is a votive altar, erected by the Ala Auguf- 
ta above mentioned in the year 242. He obferves, 
that the face of the altar was fo much defaced, 
that little could be perceived in the original, but 
the fhape and fize of the letters, which la{t are 
rude and uneven, and the A without a tranfverfe. 
It was found at Old Carlifle. 

The next infcription was alfo on a votive altar 
found here, and erected by the fame Ala. The 
infcription on it, fays Horfley, fhould be thus 
read, Jovi optimo maximo Ala Augufta ob virtu- 
tem appellata cui praeeft Tiberius Claudius Tibe- 
rii Filius. ..... Juitinus praefectus Fufciano et 
Silano iterum Confulibus, 

We 
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Wee have fortunately in our pollefion a copy 
of Horfley’s Britannia Romana, valuable on. ac- 
count of many marginal infertions, written by 
the late very learned Dir, Gale, being the opinions 
of himfelf and his friends, namely, Dr. Hunter, 
Maurice Johnfon, Efq; &c.. on various. points of 
antiquity. Such materials are too valuable, not 
to be in, due place inferted in our Work. 

The chafm in the above infcription is by Dr, 
Gale filled up, with the word, iagenuusy which may 
probably be the true reading, 

This altar was found by Mr. Horfley in the 
garden-wall at Drumbugh-caftle, to which place: 
it was carried from Qld, Carlifle. Mr. Camden’s 
reading of this infcription is, different, but with 
Dr. Gale we prefer that above inferted. 

The third infcription is alfo ona votive altar, in 
the end wal! of a ftable atthe fame caftle.. Camden 
allerts, it was dug up at Qld-Carlifle, being in his 
time at Ilkirk, whence it was removed to. Drum- 
bugh-caftle. The infcription on it, according to 
Horfley, is to be-thus,read. : 

Jovi eptimo maximo Ala Augufta ob virtutem 
appellata cut praeeft publius, Aelius publii filius; 
Sergia, [tridy | magnus de Murfa ex Pannonia in- 
ferjote praefectus Apronianoet Bradua Confulibus. 

Thus we find this altar was erected by the fame 
Ala, under the reign of Commodus in the year 
igi. There is nothing firiking in the form of 
the.altar, but inthe infcription, the abbreviations 
or ligatures and complications of letters are remark- 
ably numerous... . ) by a 

Camden. informs. us, that upon .the military 
ways, not far from. Old.Carlifle, was dug. upia 
pillar of rude ftome, then to. be feen at. Thoreiby, 
having an, in{cription on it. This fone pillar Mr. 
Horfley met with in the garden at. Naworth- 
cattle. The letters on it are cude and. unevenly 

cut, 
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cut, and the infcription he tells us fhould be read 
2S follows. 

Oy Imperatori Caefari Marco 

\ Julio Philippo pio felici 
: Augufto et Marco fu- 
lio ” Philippe nobiliffimo 
~Caefari tribunitia potef- 
tate Confuli. Of this 
ftone, as being fomething 
remarkable, we have ane 
ta nexed a ‘reprefentation. ’ 

Mr. Horfley takes this pil- 

lar to have been one of ' 

the milliary ftones, erect-- 
ed at every mile’s end up- 
on the military ways, and- 
to have been fet up in the 
year 247, when Philip’ 
~the father was conful the 
fecond time, and his fon 
_ the firft. °° The fecond 
{troke of the word IVE 
in the feventh line, he 
imagines, however it may 
» have happened, tobe plain- 
oat? ce ly fuperfluous, though it is 
clear oid diftind upon sabe ftone. The altars, which 
were in Camden’s time fet up in ‘the highway at 
Wigton, were all brought from Old Carlifle, but’ 
even then their infcriptions were effaced. 

Mr. Horfley alfo found at Drumbugh-caftle fe- 
veral other altars without infcriptions which be- 
longed to this ftation, and i imagines, that fome-of » 
the following infcriptions, recorded by Camden, 
might have been on them. 
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DEO Mr. Horfley reads this, Deo 


SANCTO BELA fanéto Belatucadro Aurelius 
TVCADRO Diatova aram ex Voto pofuit 
AVRELIVS Libentifflime Meritifime. This 


‘DIATOVA ARA E_ infcription was, in Camden’s 
X VOTO POSVIT- time, at Wordal, the feat of 
LL. MM. Mr. Dykes; but the altar 
might have been removed to 
Drumbugh. Horfley thinks ara, in the fifth line, 
muft be for aram, and that mm, in the laft line, 
can be read no otherwife than as above, and he 
rather chofe to read Lx libentiflime, than libens 
lubens, becaufe, tho’ thefe two words frequently 
occur apart at large in infcriptions, they never 
appear conjunétly. 
‘ The next infcription is alfo recorded in Cam- 
en. FP ey 


DEO Deo Ceaiio Aurelius.... 
CEAIIO AVR ~—_ Eruracio pro fe et fuis votum. 
M RTI. ETMS folvit Libentiffime Me rito. 


ERVRACIO PRO ‘The above is Mr. Horfley’s 

SE ET suIS. vy. 8s. reading of this infcription ; 

LL. M. but with Mr. Ward, of Gre- 

fham college, we think it 

fhould be read, Deo Oceano Aurelius Martius et 

Martia (or Marfia) Eruracio, &c. and that it was 

erected by Martius and his wife, to Oceanus, for 
their fafe paflage hither by fea. 

We mutt take fome notice of another infcrip- 
tion inferted in Camden, and found at this fta- 
tion, and the more particularly as the Ala Auguita 
is mentioned in it. The infcription is as follows. 
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DM This infcription Mr. Horfley reads, 
MABLI Djiis Manibus Mablinius fecundus e- 
Nivs sEC ques alae Auguftae Stipendiorum, 
VNDVS The number of years Mablinius 

Eqvis _ ferved is not mentioned ; Mr. Horfley 
ALE AvG therefore fuppofes, that in the original 
sTE stip it was defaced. here is little re- 

markable in the infcription, only Equis 
for Eques, and Ale and Augufte with a fingle e, 
but this laft is frequent. 

We muft now mention fome more recently dif- 
covered antiquities, noticed neither by Camden 
nor Horfley. In the fummer of the year 1755, 
as fome workmen were digging for the founda- 
tion of a ring wall, near the common at Old Car- 
lifle, and about 200 yards eaft of the ruins of the 
ftation, they found the remains of two Roman 
altars, and a ftone trough. The firft of thefe is 


reprefented in the following cut. 
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‘The. infeription on, this altar, which is unfortu- - 
nately much defaced, fhould probably be thus 
read. Jovi.optimo maximo pro falute Lucii Septi- 
mii Sever: et Marci Aurelii Antonini. ‘There is 
fomething. remarkable in the form of the letters 
of ‘this. infcription, particularly the A. has no 
tranf{verfe ttroke, and the A in falute, differs from 
thofe in Aurelli and Antonini. ‘The workman- 
fhip of this altar is, far from being contemptible, 
though at prefent much mutilated. 

The other altar as far as perfect ig legible e- 
nough, the following cut is a reprefentation of it. 
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‘The reading of this infeription is probably, Cui 

~praceft “AElius Septimianus Rufticys praefectus 
“Materno et Bradua Confylibus, If this altar was 
. erected by the Ala Aucufta, it hada different com- 
-mander from what it had, when/ the altar we 
have. already above-noticed was. erected in the 
‘confulate of Apronianus and Bradua, though itis 
“ dabit Sec paige eS SAS” oS ha ee pega epee CeT LOK 
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anterior to it in date only fix years, it being 
erected in the year 185, when Triarius Maturnus, 
and Metilius Braduay were confuls: The letters 
on thefe altars are about three inches long, and 
the remains of them are about two a high, and 
fifteen inches thick. 

The trough, mentioned above to have been 
found with the: altars, is twenty- -two inches long, 
fourteen wide, and fix deep, the rit being about 
four inches and a half, 

In the fammer of the following year, namely 
wiv, another altar was dug up within a few 
yards of the fame fpot. ‘This is much more per- 
fet, as may be feen by the following cut, 
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The infcription on this altar fhould, we think, 
be read as follows, Jovi optimo maximo pro fan 
Jute imperatoris Lucii Septimii Severi Augufti 
Nobiliffimi equites Alae Auguftae curante Egnatio 
verecundo praefecto pofuerunt. Egnatius is a 
name which frequently occurs in Gruter, the 
prefeét’s name was therefore probably Egnatius 
Verecundus, There is nothing more remarkable 

in 
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in this altar, except its being erected by the E- 
quites Alae Auguftae, by which it fhould feem, 
that this Ala confifted both of horfe and foot. 
The reader may recollect, that another altar has 
been found at this ftation, erected by one Mabli- 
~ nius Secundus, who was eques Alae Auguftae. 
The altar, we are now treating of, is certainly 
pofterior, in point of time, to thofe above-men- 
tioned to have been erected in the two confulates 
of Metilius Bradua, when Commodus was em- 
peror, as it gives the title of Imperator to Seve- 
rus, yet as he alone is mentioned, without being 
affociated with Albinus, or either of his own fons, 
we may reafonably fix the date of it in the year 
196, after Albinus was flain in Gaul, or in the 
following year 197; for in the year 198, Anto- 
ninus Caracalla was affociated with his father in 
the empire, and, had the infcription been of fo 
Jate a date, would probably have been mentioned 
with him. For the fame reafon the altar, of 
which a fragment was lately found at this ftation, 
as we have already obferved, and where we meet 
with the names of both Severus and Antoninus, 
was probably ere&ted foon after thofe emperors 
vifited Britain, tho’, in the prefent mutilated ftate 
of the infcription, the exact year cannot be af- ~ 
certained ; perhaps it might be about 208. 

Mr. Horfley, in the latter part of his work 
(fee note a under page 481) feems to retraé&, in 
fome meafure, his opinion, with refpe& to Old 
Carlifle being Olenacum, by obferving, that it 
might be Virofidum, and Elenborough Olena- 
cum ; but we mutt beg leave ftill to retain our, or 
rather his, firft fentiments in this matter. 

Asspey Hoim, Hoitm, or Horm Cuttrum, 
is a fmall town, fituated on a branch of Solway 
Frith, eighteen miles nearly weft of: Carlifle, and 
about five weft of Wigton. It was formerly a 
piace of note, on account of a confiderable abbey, 

AS faid 
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faid -by Dugdale, to have -been founded by Hen- 
ry I; but Spead ahd others fay, it was founded by 
Fenry, ear! of Carlifle and Huntingdon, fon to Da- 
vid, king of Scotland, inthe year 1150; which laft 
opinion feems motft probable, becaufe the laft- 
mentioned Henry endowed it with the lands of 
Holm-Cultrum. This abbey, which was of the 
Ciftertian order, was dedicated to the Blefled 
Virgin. King Henry the Third, king Richard 
the Firft, and king John, with divers nobles and 
gentlemen, were benefactors to it. John Gour- 
non; and Margaret his wife, founded and endow- 
ed a chantry in this abbey church, for four 
chaplains, Monks of this houfe, and two fecular 
chaplains. ‘The church is now parochial. The 
impropriator is the univerfity of Oxford, by the 
grant of queen Mary. Its annual value; at the 
diffolution, was 4271. 19s. 3d. according to 
Dugdale; or 5351. 3s: 7d. according to Speed. 
Abbey Holm has a fmall market on Saturdays, 
and one annual fair on October 29, for horfes and 
horned cattle. 

Vutsrey, or WutsTey Cattle, is fituated a- 
bout five miles to the welt of Abbey Holm, on 
the fea-coaft, and is faid to have been built by 
the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for fecuring their 
books and charters again{t the incurfions of the 
Scots. Camden tells us, that in his time, certain 
books of magic, faid to have been written by Mi- 
chael Scot, a Monk of this houfe, about the year 
1290, and were preferved in this caftle, ‘This Mi- 
chael was faid to be a great mathematician, and 
in thofe days of ignorance, it was ufual to attri- 
bute every thing to magic, that was not general- 
ly underftood. | . 

Below the monaftery, the bay on which the 
town ftands, receives’ the little river Waver, en- 
creafed by the Wiza, at the head ef which ap- 
pear the ruins of an ancient ftation, or perhaps 
Roman town; but no certain information “ 

54 
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‘be had what place it was. Canper abbey was 
‘an abbey of Ciftercians, founded in 1124, by 
Ranulph de Mefchines, eleventh earl of Chefter, 
and was endowed by him, and feveral other be- 
tnefaCtors, with divers lands and poffeffions, all 
which were confirmed to the Abbot and Monks, 
by king Henry the Second. The annual value, 
at the diffolution, was sol. gs. 3d. according 
to Dugdale; and 641. 3s. gd. according to 
Speed. 

Bowness or Boutnsss is feated on Solway 
Frith, and was anciently a Roman ftation, but is 
now only a fmall village, in which the traces of 
‘old ftreets, and pieces of walls, plainly appear ; 
Roman coins and infcriptions have been found ; 
‘and fome year's ago a finall brazen figure was dug 
up, which was thought to reprefent either a Mer- 
‘cury or a Vidtory. This fmal village was an- 
ciently the principal town of a large manor, con- 
taining feyeral hamlets, aad the mother church is 
{till here. It has been obferved, that the wall of 
Severus, commonly called the Picts wall, begins 
at this place, and its foundations plainly appear 
in the fea at low water; for a good part.of the 
fhore feems to. have been wafhed away ; the roots 
‘of trees being vifible when the tide is. out. Here 
is the feat of Thomas Lawfon, Efq; who has 
greatly improved the village, by paving the ftreets, 
and by new buildings. In that gentleman’s. ground 
feveral curious ftones have been dug up. 

As we ate now come to. the Pids wall, the 
‘moft remarkable antiquity of Britain, we thall 
give a particular defcription of it. It was built 
by the Romans as a barrier againft the incurfions 
of the northern: Britons. The Romans them- 
felves called it Vallum. Barbaricum, Pretentura 
and Clufura, and the Englifh the Picts Wall. 
There are indeed two wails, which extend neat 
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the whole breadth of Great-Britain, croffing the 
north of the counties of Northumberland, and 
extending from the Solway Frith, part of the Irifh ~ 
fea on the weft, to the German ocean on the eaft, 
for about eighty miles. One of thefe walls is of 
earth, called Hadrian’s Vallum; the other of 
ftone, called the Wall of Severus, and were both 
intended to keep out the Picts or Scots; for which 
purpofe Julius Agricola had before carried a 
feries of forts or ftations acrofs the country 
in the fame direction, and of equal extent. The 
emperor Hadrian’s fence, confifts of a bank or 
wall on the brink of a ditch, nine feet deep, and 
eleven broad; another bank, at the diftance 
of about five paces within it, called the South 
bank, and a third nearly the fame diftance beyond 
the ditch to the north. ‘“[hefe four works are 
every where parallel to each other, and probably 
formed a military way from one part of the old 
ftationary fence to another, “Thefe walls or 
banks, were built in the manner of a mural hedge, 
with large ftakes driven deep into the earth, and 
bound together with wattles, and were fenced 
with mould or turf. The emperor Severus repair 
ed this fortification in the year 123. 

Afterwards when the Romans, from their fitua- 
tion at home, could no longer, affift the South 
Britons with troops, to defend them againft the in- 
roads of their northern enemies, they affifted them 
in conftruGting a wall of ftone, about eight feet 
broad, of equal extent with the above-mentioned 
mural hedge, and under the dire¢tion of A¢lius, 
the Roman general ; this wall was completed about 
the year 430. Iq this, which is calied Severus’s 
wall, belongs a paved military way, which has 
been lately repaired. On the north of this wall 
is a large ditch, but no appearance of a bank, 
though the ground is, in fome places, railed by 
F ahi the 
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the earth thrown out of it, and a little refembles 
a glacis. 

Upon this wall were placed caftles at unequal 
diftances, which, however, except two or three at 
the eaft end, are “Yefs than a mile: thefe appear to 
have been fqiiares of fixty-fix feet, of which the 
wall itfelf forms the north fide. “The fpace be- 
tween thefe caftles was equally divided by four 
watch-towers, each of which appears to have 
“been about four yards fquare at the bottom ; and 
as the centinels in thefe towers were within call 
of each other, a communication might eafily be 
continued along the whole line, without the help 
of {peaking trumpets, or fubterraneous pipes, 
contrivances, fays Mr. Warburton, in his Val- 
Jum Romanum, which have been feigned in times 
of grofs ignorance ; and as men are cenerally cre- 
dulous of wonders, in proportion as the time 
when they are faid to have happened, is remote ; 
this method of communication appears to have 
been believed by almoft every writer on the fub- 
jeGt. There were alfo, upon this wall, eighteen 
larger forts or {tations ; the mean dieiies Between 
thefe would be about four miles, but they are 
placed much nearer to each other in the middle, 
and towards the extremities of the wall, than on 
the other parts. 

‘The wall ia runs along the ridge of the 
higher ground, the defcent being to the enemy on 
the north ; } ands to preferve this advantage, it is 
frequently carried out and brought back in an an- 
ole. Hadrian’s Vallum, on the contrary, is con- 
tinued nearly jn a ftraight line from fiation to 
fiation ; and the paved military way, where the 
wal] paifes along the brink of a precipice, or runs 
into angles, is carried fo as to keep the leve], and 
ag much as poflible the line. It does not appear 
that there were any gates in this wall, or paflage 
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through it, except juft in the ftations, and where 
it is crofled by the great military ways from fouth 
to north. . 

The criginal dimenfions of the walls, ditches, 
banks, and military ways, cannot now be certainly 
known, but Hadrian’s wall is thought to have beep 
about eight feet broad, and twelve high, and the 
breadth of the military way near feventeen feet. 
Severus’s ditch is every where wider and deeper 
than Hadrian’s, and the diftance, between the 
two walls, is fometimes fearcely a chain, and fome- 
times more than fifty. 

Severus wall is of free-ftone, and where the 
foundation was not good, it is built on piles of 
oak, and the interftices between the two faces of 
this wall is filled with broad thin ftones, placed 
not perpendicularly, but obliquely on their edges ; 
the running mortar was then poured upon them, 
which, by its great ftrength, bound the whole to- 
gether, and made it firm as a.rock. But though 
thefe materials are fufficiently known, it is not fo 
eafy to guefs where they were procured, for ma- 
ny parts of the wall are at a great diftance from 
any quarry of free-ftone; and though ftone of 
another kind was within reach, yet it does not 
appear to have been any where ufed. It is difficult 
to conceive how the Romans could carry on fuch 
a work in the face of anenemy, except it be fup- 
pofed, that it was not then the bounds of their con- 
queft, but that they poffefled a confiderable part 
of the country farther north. 

With refpect to the prefent fate of thefe walls 
it will be fufficient to fay, that in fome places that 
of Hadrian cannot. be traced, without difficulty, 
though in others it continues firm, and its height 
and breadth are eonfiderable. In fome parts of 
the wall of Severus, the original regular courfes 
are remaining ; in fome the itones remain fe 
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the fpot, though not in a regular difpofition;. in 
others the rubbifh is high and vifible, though 
covered with earth and grafs, but frequently the 
veitiges are extremely faint and ob{fcure. We 
are obliged for thefe obfervations to the Vallum 
Romanum of John Warburton, Efq; who pub- 
lifhed a furvey and plan of the ancient Roman- 
wall and military way, and after the late rebellion 
was employed, among others, to fuperintend the 
work of making that way paflable for troops and 
artillery. 

We thall now give a concife defcription of Se- 
verus’s wall, as it appears in its courfe acrofs the 
country. 

. From Stanwick, a little village north-weft of 
Carlifle, where the wall croffes the Eden, its re- 
mains are eafily traced, to its extremity at Bul- 
nefs weftward, on the Solway Frith, From the 
fame place it is traced alfo eaftward, for 8 miles ; 
but in almoft every part of this fpace, the wall. 
has been removed, and only the foundation can be 
difcovered, with the trench before it onthe north, 
and fome of the little mile caftles on the fouth. 
Fight miles eaft of Stanwick, it runs up a hill - 
of confiderable height, which is dire&tly north of 
Naworth caftle, and proceeds thro’ inclofed 
grounds for two miles, where the middle part of 
it, between the two faces, is ftill vifible all the 
way ; from hence it runs thro’ a large wafte, to 
its crofling the river Irthing, where it enters Nor- 
thumberland, and remains entire, to the height 
of five feet in fome places, and eight féet in others. 
At a place called Burdiffal, halfa mile weft of 
the Irthing, is the foundation of a large caftle, and 
from Irthington Moor, the traces of the ftone wall, 
and the old wall of earth, are ftill vifible, and 
continue the fame rout, parallel to each other, at 
the diftance of about a hundred yards,’ the new 
| oe e wall 
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wall being fouth of the old, quite to Newcaftle. 
Nor far from Irthington Moor it croffes the {mall 
river Tippal, at Thirlewall caftle, from whence: 
it is continued, over a range of rugged, naked and 
fteep rocks, about nine miles, and is built, in 
fome places, not above fix feet from the precipice, 
jin none more than twenty-four. The higheft 
part of it, now remaining, between Carlifle and- 
Newcaftle, is about half a mile from Thirlewall 
Bank-head, near Thirlewall caftle, where it is 
nine feet high ; and here are the veftiges of a 
Roman city, furrounded by a deeptrench. From 
hence to Seavenfhale, about half way between the 
two extremities of the wall, it is removed to the 
very foundations, except in a vety few places, 
where it {till {ftands about three feet high. This 
part of its courfe, particularly on the north of the 
wall, affords the profpect of a difmal country, be- 
ing all wild fells and moors,’ covered with mofles 
and lakes. At the Chefters, two miles eaft of 
Thirlewall Bank-head, are the ruins of another 
Roman city; three miles farther, at Little Chef- 
ters, anda mile fouth of the wall, of a third, and 
at Houfe-fteeds, one mile weft of Seavenfhale, 
of a fourth, which is the moft extenfive of any. 
_ Roman altars, images and coins, in great num- 
bers, have been dug up at this ftation. At Seaven- 
fhale, north of the wall, the greateft part of a 
fquare Roman caftle is to be feen, curioufly vaulted 
underneath ; at Carrowbrugh, a mile and an 
half from thence, are the traces of another Roman 
city, furrounded by a wall; at Portgate, half a _ 
mile north-weft of Hexham, are great ruins of 
ancient buildings, and a fquare tower, converted 
into a dwelling-houfe. From Portgate to Halton- 
fheels, being one mile and an half, only part of 
the middle of the wall remains ; for two miles 
from Halton-fheels, eaft, the whole breadth vi 
the 
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the wall is ftill ftanding, and vifible as far as 
Wall-town, which is eight miles diftant from 
Newcaftle, and half a mile fouth of the wall. 
From thence toNewcaftle the wall runs over a great 
extent of high ground, thro’ fine corn land, mea- 
dows and pafture ground, and from the foot of 
Benwell hills to the end, being about two miles, 
it runs along the high road to Weftgate in New- 
caftle. In the Perth: before the wall is a ditch, 
as before the mud-wall, in moft places thirty- 
fix feet broad, and in none lefs than five feet deep, 
except between Thirlewall Bank-head and Sea- 
venfhale, where it is fufficiently fecured by the 
fteepnefs of the rocks on which it is built. A 
great number of houfes, and in fome places whole 
towns, have been built over the foundations of 
this wall, and the remains ferve at prefent, either 
as an hedge between corn, meadow, or pafture 
grounds, or to diftinguith the different poflefions 
of the neighbouring inhabitants. A Terminus of 
brafs, about a foot long, was found in the rub- 
bifh of this wall fome time ago, it being ufual to 
lay the image of that god in the foundation of 
their boundaries. . 
- Tothe eaft of Boulnefs-caftle, and on-the north 
fide of the remains of this ftupendous wall, is 
DruMsBRuUGH CasTLE, which was a Roman fta- 
tion, and has fince been famous for the untimely 
death of king Edward I. 

The place where he died-had its memory pre- 
ferved by great ftones rolled thereon, and there is 
now a handfome fquare pillar, nine yards and a 
half in height, with an infeription, declaring that 
_he-departed this life when he was going to war 
with the Scots, on the 7th of July 1307. It was 
erected by Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, and 
marfhal of England, in 1685. 
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_ We fhall now proceed eaftward to the city of 
CARLISLB, which is fourteen miles from Wigtors, 
nineteen miles north of Penrith, eighty fouth-weit 
of Berwick, twenty-five north-eaft of Cocker- 
mouth, fixty weft of Newcaitle, by the new mi- 
Nitary way, and three hundred and two north-weft 
of London. ‘This city is moft commodioufly and 
pleafantly fituated near the conflux of the rivers 
Eden, Caudey, and Peterel; and, if credit may 
be given to the Britifh Chronicle, was firft built 
by Leil, a king of the Britons (at the time when 
Solomon began to build his temple) and fo called 
from him in that language, Caer-leil. But be that 
as it may, it was a place of note among the Ro- 
mans, when they reiided in this ifland, which is 
evident, as well from many antiquities dug up 
here, as from the frequent mention of it by their 
_ writers*under the name of Luguvallum, concern- 
nig theetymology of which word there have been 
various opinions, but none fo probable, as that 
which will have it derived from Lugus, ({rgnifying, 
in the Celtic and Britifh tongues, a Tower or 
. Fort) and Vallum; that is, a Fort by the Vallum 
of Hadrian. After the departure of the Romans it. 
was deftroyed by the Scots and Picts, and lay buri- 
edin its ruins many years after the coming of the 
Saxons, by whom it was called Luel, till Egfrid 
king of Northumberland, about the year 686, re- 
built it, and environed it with a good ftone wall, 
and having repaired the church, and placed in it 
a college of fecular priefts, gave it, with all the 
lands fifteen miles round, to St. Cuthbert, bifhop 
of Lindisfern, and his fucceffors. In the ninth 
century, when the whole country was ruined by 
the repeated invafions of the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, this city was again demolifhed, and fo re- 
mained about 200 years, till king William Ru-. 
fus returning from the Scotch wars, and being 
; much - 
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much pleafed with its fituation, rebuilt the hou- 
fes, the walls and the caftle, placing here a co- 
lony of Flemings, and aftérwards (when he re- 
moved them into Wales) of fouthern Englifhmen. 
King Henry I. confidering how good a barrier it 
might be againft the Scots, fortified it ftill bet- 
ter, and dignified it in the year 1133 with an epif- 
copal See, confirming at the fame time the monaf- 
tery of canons regular of St. Auguftine, founded 
juft before by Walter, one of his chaplains, which 
continued till the 33d of Hea. VIII. when it was dif- 
folved, and the prior and convent converted info a 
dean and chapter, confifting of four canons and 
prebendaries. This city was taken by the Scots in 
the reigns of king Stephen and king John, but 
recovered by the kings Henry II. and III. and being 
in the reign of king Edward IJ. cafually burnt, 
was by the munificence of future princes reftored 
out of its afhes, and much improved in ftrength 
and beauty; fo that in the late civil wars, it was 
able to ftand a fiege of nine months, and was the 
jaft earrifon that furrendered to the rebels ; what- 
ever the defence may be it is now capable of ma- 
king, itis {till kept as a garrifon in good military 
order. ? | 

King Edward I. held a parliament’ here in the 
thirty-fhfth year of his reign, and the civil govern- 
ment of the city was committed to the citizens 
by king Henry If. with the privilege (among 
many others} of having a weekly market on 
Saturdays, ‘and a fair on the 26th of Auguft for 
horned cattle and linnen ; on September the 19th 
for horfes and horned cattlé, -and on’ the ‘firft and 
fecond Saturdays after O@eber so, for Scotch hor- 
ned cattle. | 
. Thefe rights and privileges have, by feveral 
fucceeding kings in fo many charters, been con- 
firmed and augmented to the corporation, which 
eri: B 5 confifts 
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confifts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, two fheriffs 
or Bailiffs, twenty-four capital citizens or common 
council-men, and a recorder. When it became 
a borough is uncertain, but undoubtedly before 
the fifth of Richard I, when its burgefles paid ten 
marks for their liberties, as they did the like fum 
in the reign of Henry II. for having a coroner of 
their own. The fifhery of the Eden, a large 
common of pafture, with an extenfive manor, are 
vetted in the corporation. 

Carlifle caftle, an engraved view of which is 
annexed, if not founded by the Romans, is very 
probably as ancient as the year 686, when king 
Egfrid rebuilt the city. But it is as probable, that 
it was again deftroyed, with the greateft part of 
the city, by the Danes aud Norwegians, and laid 
in ruins for 200 years, For king William Ru- 
fus is faid to have repaired the caftle, as well as 
the walls and.houfes of this city, in his return 
from the Scotch wars, ‘The annotator upon 

, Camden fays, it is certain the caftle was built. by 
king William Rufus, which might indeed proper- 
ly enough be faid, confidering the ruinous flate 
wherein it was before. Mr, Camden himfelf in- 
fers from the arms, that it was built by king Rich- 
ard Il}.. But it ismore probable that he did (it 
any thing) only repair it, as might alfo queen Eli- 
gzabeth, whofe arms are put up in another part. 
It is now made ufe of as a manfion-houfe for the 
governor of the caftle for the time being. The 
city is furrounded by a wall one mile in compafs, 
en which three men may walk a-breait, and has 
three gates, namely, the Caldoy or Irifh gate on 
the fouth; the Bother, or Englifh gate on the 
weit, and the Rickard, or Scotch gate on the 
north, ‘The eaft part of the city is defended by 
a ftrong citadel, fortified with feveral orillons or 


roundels, built by Henry VIII. dt was taken.by 
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the rebels in 1745, and retaken foon after by his 
royal highnefs the duke of Cumberland. Carlifle 
is at prefent a wealthy and populous place, with 
well built houfes, There are but two parifh 
churches in this city befides the cathedral ; name- 
ly, St. Mary’s and St. Cuthbert’s. The cathe- 
dral ftands almoft in the middle of the city, is en- 
clofed by a wall, and the choir or eaft part of it 
isa curious piece of workmanfhip. ‘This part is 
137 feet long, and feventy-one broad, having 
2 noble window forty-eight feet high, and thirty 
broad, adorned with curious pillars of excel- 
Jent workmanfhip.- The roof is elegantly vaulted 
with wood, and adorned with a variety of arms ; 
namely, thofe of England and France quartered, 
thofe of the Percies, the Lucies, the Warrens, 
Mowbrays, and others. The weft end, which is 
the loweft, was alfo formerly very {pacious, but 
great part of it was deftroyed in the civil wars, 
and the materials carried off by the Parliamenta- 
rians. ‘The tower is 123 feet high. ‘There be- 
long to this cathedral a bifhop, a dean, a chan- 
cellor, an archdeacon, four prebendaries, eight 
minor canons, four lay clerks, fix chorifters, and 
fix alm{men. The bifhoprick is valued in the 
king’s books at 5311. 4s) gd. ayear. The fi- 
tuation of St. Mary’s church is very fingular, it 
being in the body of the cathedral. 

Carlifle has given the title of Earl to feveral no- 
ble families, as it now does te a younger branch 
of the Howards. ‘The reprefentatives in parlia- 
ment are chofen by the body of freemen. Large 
quantities of fuftians were formerly manufactured 
here, but this trade is decreafed. The market oa 
Saturdays is confiderable for corn, wool, and fe- 
veral other commodities; and it has three annual 
fairs; namely, en Augzuit 26, for horned cattle 
and linen; September 19, for horfes and horned 

catile ; 
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cattle; and the firft and fecond Saturdays after 
Oaseber 10, for Scotch horned cattle. 

Linsrock is very near Carlifle, and is a caftle 
belonging to the bifhops of that See, which Wal- 
sleve, “fon of earl Gofpatrick, and lord of Aller- 
dale, gave to the church of Carlifle. 

Not far from hence is BLENCowW, a manor be- 
longing to an ancient family of that name, where 
there is a very good grammar {chool, founded by 
Mr. Thomas Bourbank, a native of Die noow: in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

- Rose Casrre (fo called from the fweetnefs of 
its fituation) the feat of the bifhops of Carlifle, 
was built at different times by the fucceflive bis 
fhops of that See, particularly Strickland, Kite 
and Bell, whofe names the towers now ftanding 
fill retain. King Edward the Firft, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign, in his expedition againtt 
the Scots, lodged here, and dated his writs for 
summoning a parliament to be held at Lincoln. It 
was fortihed with ftrong walls, and a double ditch, 
which were kept in good order, till the civil wars, 
when it was burnt down in 1652 : what efcaped 
the fire, and was ftanding at the réftoration, was 
fomnewhat repaired and made habitable by Dr. 
Stern, then bifhop of thisSee: but its greateft be- 
siefa€tors were his two next fucceffors, Dr. Rain- 
bow, and Dr. Smith, who, at no fmall expence, 

added a chapel and two towers, and this, with 
the later-improvements, have rendered it a decent 
and commodious palace. 

Near Rofe caftle, is Hur ToON-HALL, anciently 
jn the poflefiion of a family of that name, but 
was purchafed by the Fletcher’s, who made it as 
pleafant a feat as moft in the county. 

About fix miles to the eaft of Carlifle is Cor+ 
BY CASTLE, wich + was the refidence of the an- 
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cient family of the Salkelds, and oppofite thereto, 
on the river Eden, ftands, 

The village of WETHERALL, five miles eaft 
of Carlifle, where formerly was a {mall monatfte- 
ry or cell, which, at the diffolution of the reli- 
gious houfes, was given by Henry the Eighth, to 
the dean and chapter of Carlifle. It belonged to 
the benedictine Monks, and was founded in the 
reign of William Rufus, by Ranolph de Mef- 
chines, earl of Cumberland. He dedicated it to 
St. Conftantine, and gave it for a cell to the ab- 
bey of St. Mary at York. David, king of Scot- 
land, and prince Henry his fon, with feveral others, 
were alfo benefactors to it. It was valued at the 
diffolution, at 1171. 11s, 10d. ayear, by Dug- 
dale; but at 128]. 5s. gd. by Speed. ‘There 
remains a fquare ftru€ture, which on one fide 
{eems to be entire, and was probably a gate-houfe 
to the priory ; or, at leaft, there is a large gate- 
way that paffes quite through it to the river-fide. 
Near this place are ftill to be feen a fort of houfes, 
dug out of the rock, which were probably de- 
figned for a retreat in troublefome times, ‘They 
are of very difficult accefs, and confift of two 
rooms, one within another, of about five or fix yards 
{quare each. However, fome take them to be in- 
tended for hermits to lodge in, on account of their 
being fo near the priory. 

About a mile to the north of Carlifle is 
STANWICK, or STANEWEGG, which fignifies a 
place on a ftony way, and is a town of fome an-" 
tiquity ; for Henry the Firft gave the appropri- 
tion of it to the church of Carlifle, when it was 
made a bifhop’s See. ‘To the north-weft of this 
place near the ica-fhore, and at the mouth of 
the river Eden, is Rowcliff, where there is.a caf- 
tle built, not many ages.ago, by the lords.Dacre, 
for their own private defence. Above this place 
; there 
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there are two rivers, the Efk, and the Leven, 
which, uniting their ftreams, fall into Solway 
Frith. The Efe rifes in Scotland, but has its 
courfe for fome miles in England, where it re- 
teives the yiver Kirkfop. Upon the banks of this 
river is feated NeruHeirey, now a little village 
confifting of afew cottages ; but the extraordinary 
ruins that are near it, plainly fhew that it was 
formerly a confiderable place, and perhaps a Ro- 
man fort; and Horfley is pofitive, that it was one 
of the Caftra Exploratorum. There have been fe- 
veral infcriptions found on the ftones, and par- 
ticularly at the feat of the family of the Grahmes, 
there is one erected to the memory of the emperor 
Adrian, by the Legio fecunda Augufta. 

Beyond the Efk, and on Englifh ground, there 
is a place called Sotnom Moss, which is a place 
remarkable for the fuccefs of the Englifh, in tak- 
ing many Scotch noblemen prifoners in the year 
4542. ‘The Englifh, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Warton, being pofted upon higher ground, took 
the advantage, and falling upon the Scotch army 
put them to flight. James the Fifth of Scotland 
was fo grieved for the lofs of his army, which 
tonfifted of 15000 men, that he foon after died. 
-.About two miles to the eaft of the road that 
leads from Carlifie to Stanwick, is ScaLEBy, 
which is ftill furrounded with a moat in very good 
order. It was built by Richard the Rider, fur- 
named Tiliclff, who firft pofleffed the manor of 
Scaleby, by the grant of king Henry the Firft, 
From him it defcended, along with the faid ma 
nor, for about ten generations, to Robert Tih- 
olf, who died in the reign of king Henry the 
Sixth, without iffue. Then it came by marriage 
of the heirefs to the Pickerings, and afterwards 
from them, by the like means, to the Mufgraves 
of Hayton in this county, of whom, after it had 
, fullered 
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fiffered much in the civil wars, it was purchafed 
by Richard Gilpin, Efq; M.D. grandfather of 
Richard Gilpin, Efq; the prefent proprietor. 

Lonerown, or LANGTown, is fituated four- 
teen miles north of Carlifle, and 316 north-wett 
from Londen. It is feated on the northern extre- 
mity of the county, on the borders of Scotland, 
near the conflux of the rivers Efk and Kirkfop. 
There is a charity-fchool hete for fixty children, 
endowed by Mr. Reginald Grahme ; and the late. 
Jord Prefton had a fine feat near the town, ‘Tho’ 
this is a place of no great note, it has a weekly 
market on Thurfdays, 2nd two annual fairs 3 on 
the Thurfday after Whitfunday, for horfes and 
linen yarn; the Thurfday after Martinmas, and 
the Thurfday after November 22, for horfes, horn- 
ed cattle and linen cloth. 

About twelve miles to the eaft of Langtown is 
Bew-CasT te, or BuetTH-Cast Le, fo called from 
one Bueth, a Cumberland man, who ts faid to 
have built it, near the reicn of William the Con- 
gueror. In Edward the Second’s time, it was in 
the pofleffion of Adam de Swimburn; but in 
Camden’s, it was in the hands of queen Elizabeth, 
and was defended bya finall garrifon. The church 
is now almoft in rurns, and in the church-yard 1s 
a crofs about five yards high, wafhed over with 
a white oily cement to preferve it from the wea- 
ther. itis a noble monument, and deferves the 
attention of the curious. The fhape inclines to 
a fquare pyramid below it, being two feet broad 
at the bottom, and tapers up toward the top. On 
the weft fide, among other things, is the picture of 
a holy man, in a prieft’s habit, with a glory round 
his head ; and the effigies of the Virgin Mary with 
a child in her arms, and both their heads are alfo 
encircled with glories. On the north fide is a 
great deal of checquer work with an infcription. 
But 
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But upon what account it was erected is very un 
certain, for the infcription is not well underftood, 
though there are feveral conjectures about it. 

Four miles to the fouth-eaft of the laft-men- 
tioned caftle is that of AskeRTON, built by the 
barons Dacres, where refided the ferjeant of Gil- 
lefland, who kept a garrifon, and as often as there 
was occafion, commanded and led the inhabitants 
againft the Scots. Since the union this office is 
laid afide. 

Juft within the Picts wall, and about ten 
miles nearly to the eaft of Carlifle, is BRAMP- ° 
TON, which is fituated on the river Irthing, twen- 
ty miles north of Penrith, and 295 from London, . 
It is feated on the new military road, made in the 
reign of his late majefty king George the Second, 
fom Newcaftle to Carlifle; and the town it- 
felf is of .confiderable fize, and has a weekly mar- 
ket on Tuefdays, with two annual. fairs, held 
on the fecond Wednefday after Whitfunday, and 
the laft Wednefday in Auguft, for horfes and 
horned cattle. .The earl of rere who is lord 
of the place, keeps a court-leet here every year; 
and in the town is an hofpital for fix poor men,, 
and as many women; built and endowed by a 
countefs of Carlifle, pth an allowance for a 
chaplain. The prefent proprietor of the town is 
the earl of Carlifle, into whofe family it came on 
the marriage of one of his ancefters to the heirefs 
of the Dacres. Camden thought this place to be 
the Bremetenracum of the Romans; and of this 
opinion latterly was Mr. Horfley (fee the note 
under page 481, of his Britannia Romana) tho’, 
when he defcribed the ftations per Lineam valli, he 
was more inclined to place liveresenracumn at 
Old Penrith, 

. Near Brampton, on the top of a. hill, isa place 
called the Jdote, where there are ftill the remains 
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ef treriches to be feen, as alfo in another place 
near the town. 

Not far from Brampton the river Gelt falls into 
the Irthing; and about half a mile above the Gelt 
bridge, on the fide of the river next to Brampton, 
is a rock ftill called the Old Quarry. From this 
place the Romans are fuppofed to have procured 
almoft all the ftone which they ufed in that part 
of the wall that crofled Cumberland. Here on the. 
face of a rock, about half way upa fteep hill that 
hangs over: the Gelt, is an aneient infcription, 
which Mr. Horfley is of opinion fhould be read’ 
as follows. Vexillatio Legionis fecundae Auguf- 
tae ob virtutem appellatae fub Agricola optione..., 
Apro et maximo confulibus ex Officina Mercatii 

. Mercatius fiius Firmii. An Optio was a 
fort of deputy to a centurion, or other officer who 
acted for him in his abfence, and in this {tation 
the Agricola above-mentioned probably was. The, 
confuls above-named refer us tothe year 207, be-: 
ing in all probability the firft year after the arrival 
of the emperor Severus in Britain, when we may. 
reafonably fuppofe, fome of his foldiers were here: 
employed in procuring ftone for building his wall. 

About three miles weft of Brampton, the river 
Gelt having pafled by Naworth, falls into the 
Irthing, which runs with a violent and rapid ftream, 
by NawortH Caste, long the feat of the Da+ 
eres, barons of Gilliflan, the firft of whom, nam-. — 
ed Ranolph of Dacre, obtained a licenfe in the: 
reign of Edward the Third, to make a caftle of 
his houfe. It afterwards fell to lord William. 
Howard, the third fon of Thomas, the fecond 
duke of Norfolk, and is now in poffeffion of the 
prefent earl of Carlifle. This caftle, which is» 
three miles weft of Brampton, is a large ftructure 
with a tower at cach end; and is fo entire, that 
it feems never to have been damaged, or at’ leafk 
is 
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is extremely well repaired. Here is a libraty, 
which was formerly well furnifhed with books ; 
and has now many valuable manufcripts relat- 
ine to heraldry and Englith hiftory. In the 
hall are the pictures of all the kings of England 
from the Saxon times ; which were brought from 
Kirk-Ofwald caftle, when that was demolifhed 
about 250 years ago. In the garden-wall are a 
great many {ftones, collected and placed there by 
fome of this family. Be 

At the diftance of three miles north-eaft of 
Brampton is LaAncroFT priory, which confifted 
of canons recular of the order of St. Auguitine, 
and was founded in the year 1169, by Robert de 
Vallibus, fon of Hubert de Vallibus, firft baron 
of Gillifland, and juftice itinerant into Cumber- 
land, in the reign of Henry the Second. He 
founded it, as is faid, on account of his or his fa- 
ther’s killing one Giles Bueth, who had, or pre- 
tended to have, a right to the barony of Gillifland. 
Jt was a magnificent ftru€ture, as appears by its 
prefent remains ; for a great part of the walls are 
ftill ftanding. It was valued, at the diffolution of 
religious houfes, at about 771. 7s. 11d. a year,. 
- according to Dugdale, but at 791. 19s. by Speed. 

Below this priory, where the Pits or Roman wail 
paffed the river Irthing, by an arched bridge, isa 
place now called Wineford, which fome would 
have to be a Roman {tation ; but others, who are 
more to be relied upon, think otherwife. 
~ WuitTLey-CasTLeE was a Roman ftation, and 
feveral ftones with infcriptions have been found, 
particularly one, by which we learn, that the third 
cohort of the Nervii built a temple here to the 
emperor Antoninus, the fon of Severus. 

From hence returning back by the road to 
Carlifle, and turning from that city to the north, 
we fhall proceed to Penrith, in the road to which 
We 
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we pafs by Hicuecats Casrxe, which is found- 
ed upon a rock, and the court thereof is a natural 
pavement, It was poflefled, in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Edward the Third, by Wil- 
liam le Engleys, and in the forty-fourth year of 
the fame king’s reign, by William, fon of Rodus 
Reftwold, and was then holden of the crown in 
capite, by the fervice of paying thereto one rofe 
yearly. Afterwards it came by purchafe to the 
family of the Richmonds, in which it continued 
till the third year of the reign of his late majefty 
king George the Firft, when Henry Richmond, 
the laft male of that family, died in his bloom un- 
married. His mother Ifabella was then married 
to Mathias Miller, Efg; her fecond hufband, 
whom as well as her former fhe furvived, with = 
out having iflue by him, and was fome years fince 
proprietor and occupier of the caftle. 

The road then paffes by Plumpton park, whieh 
is a very large piece of ground, formerly fet apart 
by the kings of England, for keeping of deer for 
their own ufe, as well as for hunting. [t was 
once fo well ftocked, that king Edward the Firft, 
is faid to have killed 200 bucks in one day. Cam- 
den feems to intimate, that after this was dif- 
forefted by king Henry the Eighth, he ordered 
houfes to be built; but this is a ‘miftake, for 
there were many parithes and townfhips in it, long 
before that time. Near to this place is Old Pe- 
rith already-mentioned, where there have been 
feveral {tones found with infcriptions, it having 
been a Roman ftation. 

After the river Eden has received the Eimot, it 
pafies towards the north, and within half a mile 
of it, on the bank of the river, is a grotto, 
confifting of two rooms dug out of the rocks, call- 
ed [fis Parlifh: There is now’a difficult and dange- 
rous paflage thereto; but in former times it was 
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certainly a place of great ftrength and fkonrity 
for it had iron eates, which were ftanding not @ 
great many years ago. 

PENRITH ‘is nineteen miles fouth of Carlifle, 
and 282 north-weft of London. It is fituated on 
a hill called Penrith or Perith-fell, about two miles 
north of the river Eimot, on the borders of the 
county next to Weftmoreland. ‘This is now a 
town of confiderable note, carrying on a great 
trade, particularly in tanned leather, and the 
feffions are frequently held here. Penrith is large, 
populous and well built, and in its fpacious mar- 
ket-place is a town-houfe, on which, in feveral, 
places, are reprefented bears climbing ragged 
{taffs. The church is handfome and {pacious, 
having been lately rebuilt; the roof is fupported 
by numerous pillars, the fhafts of which are each 
of one entire ftone, of a reddifh colour, and 
were hewn out of a quarry in the neighbourhood 
of the town. Penrith was formerly fortified to 
the weft, with a royal caftle belonging to the 
kings of “England, but by which of them it was 
founded, is at this time uncertain. This caftle, 
of which we have annexed an engraved repre- 
fentation, is now in ruins; it continued in the 
crown till William the Third granted it, together 
with the honour of Penrith, to William Bentinck, 
earl of Portland, anceftor to the prefent duke of 
Portland. 

In the church-yard, on the north fide of Pen- 
rith, is a fepulchral monument, which we muft 
not pafs over. It confifts of large pillars, each 
four yards in height, and about five yards diftant 
one from the other. The inhabitants have a 
tradition, that they were fet up in memory of a 
knight, named Sir Owen Caefarius, of great 
ftrength and ftature, infomuch, that they fay 
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end that the rude figures of bears, which are of - 
{tone, and erected two on each fide of his grave, 
between the pillars, are in memory of his great 
exploits againft thofe creatures, but we do not 
remember to have ever read that bears infefted 
England ; it is therefore more probable, that he 
killed wild boars, and that the bears were a part 
of his enfign’s armorial. On the out-fide of the 
veftry wall to the north, ‘is alfo a rude infcription 
in Latin, fignifying that there was a plague in 
this county, A. D. 1598, whereof died at Ken- 
dal 2500, at Richmond 2200, at Penrith 2266, and 
at Carlifle 1196. “The fubje& of this inforipton 
is the more remarkable, becaufe our hiftorians do 
not mention any fuch diftemper having raged that 
year, yet is the circumftance ftill farther corrobo- 
rated by the church regifter of Edenhall, a- neigh- 
bouring parifh, which takes notice of forty-two 
perfons dying of the plague the fame year in that 
little village. Penrith has a confiderable weekly 
market on Tuefdays, and has two annual fairs 
for horfes and horned cattle, namely, on Whit- 
fun-Tuefday and Nov. i1. 

‘There was formerly at Penrith, a heute of grey 
friars, founded before the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond, but its revenue'is not known:-. ‘There are 
two charity- {chools here, one for boys, and the 
other for girls, both which were by a benefaction 
of one Mr. Robinfon, a citizen of London, who 
gave 55/. per annum to. the parith. 

In the year 1385, Penrith was burnt by the 
Scots, who had cruelly ravaged the whole coun- 
ty, taking advantage of the retreat of Richard JI. 
after he had gained many advantages over them, 
and driven them into their own country, with fire’ 
and fword, which was owing to the bad advice of 
his favourite, and the jealoufly he had conceived of 
the duke of Lancafters: ‘his happened in- the 
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eighth year of his reign, and his weak behaviour, 
on this occafion, was afterwards made a principal 
article againft him. 

From Penrith, a road extends north=eaft 
to. Newcaftle in ‘Northumberland; At about a 
mile north of this road, and four north-weft of 
Penrith, are the two; SALKELDs, at the lefler of 
them are two circles, confifting of feventy-feven 
fiones, each ten feet high, and before them at 
the entrance ftands one by itfelf, which is fifteen 
feet. ‘This’ the common people call Long- meg, 
and the reft her daughters. Within the circle 
there are two heaps of ftones, under which the in- 
habitants fuppofe there are dead bodies buried ; 
and Camden thinks it very probable, as he ima- 
gines the great ftones are the monument of fome 
victory. However the annotator is of opinion, 
that the {tones in the middle are no part. of the 
monument; but have been gathered off the adja- 
cent ploughed lands, and have been thrown to- 
gether here as ina wafte corner of the field; and 
as to the great ftone, there is reafon to believe, 
that this was formerly a Druid temple. 

At two miles anda half to the north of this 
road, and eight miles north-eaft of Penrith, is: 
KirK-OswaLp, fituated on the eaft fide of the 
river Eden, It is at prefent a town of no great 
note, but was formerly famous for its caitle, 
founded foon after the conqueft, by Radulph En- 
gaine, lord of Kirk-Ofwald, and afterwards came. 
by marriage to Sir Hugh Mervill, one of the four 
knights who killed Thomas a Becket, the {word 
with which he killed him is faid to have been kept 
here for fome time. ‘The caftle next came by 
marriage to the Moltons; and then, in the reign 
of king Edward III. to the Dacres, in which fa- - 
mily it continued till the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
when by marriage of the heixefs, it came to the 

family 
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family of the Leonards, earls of Suflex, in which 
it continued till the reign of queen Anne, when 
the laft: earl of that name dying without iffue 
male, it was expofed to fale, and purchafed by 
Sir Chriftopher Mufgrave, Bart. “This caftle, if 
we may judge by the ruins, muft have been large 
and extenfive; many of the walls are yet ftanding 
with an hexagonal tower {till entire, having bat- 
tlements on its top. Kirk-Ofwald, which received 
its name from the church being dedicated to. St. 
Ofwald, has a weekly market.on Thurfdays, and 
two annual fairs for horned cattle, on the Thurf- 
day before Whitfunday, and Auguft 5. 
Proceeding on the fame road, ‘at the diftance. af 
eighteen miles north-eaft of Penrith, is ALSTON= 
More, a market town on the eaftern borders of 
the county near Northumberland, on the road 
leading from Penrith to Newcaftle. It is not a 
place of any great confequence, which may be 
the reafon whyour modern geographers have omit- 
ted to mention it. Near this town the river 
South Tine takes its rife. and there is in the 
neighbourhood an ancient copper mine. The 
market is held on Saturdays, and there are two 
annual fairs, namely, on the laft Thurfday in 
May, and the firft Thurfday in September, for 
horned cattle, horfes, Jinnen and woollen cloth. 
We fhall now return to Penrith, and proceed- 
ing weitward in the road towards Cockermouth, 
pais to Dacre Caste, which lies two miles 
fouth of the road, and nine miles from Penrith, 
and is famous for being the place where Conftan- 
tine, king of the Scots, and Eugenius, king of 
Cumberland, put themfelves and their kingdoms 
under the protection of the Englith king Athel- 
ftan. Itis fituated near a little river of the fame 
name, and was the feat of the Barons de Dacre, 
to. whom it gave that denomination, and from it 
iprung 
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fprung the whole family of the Dacres of the 
north. It continued in poffeffion of the Dacres 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when it came 
by marriage of the heirefs to the Liodaids, earls 
of Suilex, the laft earl of which name dying i in 
the reign of queen Anne without iffue male, it was 
expofed to fale, and purchafed by Sir Chriftopher 
Mufgrave, Bart. who transferred it to Edward 
Haffell, Efq; the prefent proprietor. 

Having proceeded a confiderable diftance to the 
 weftward, we ‘fhall turn to the left, in order to 
vifit. K rewrex, which is fourteen miles fouth-eaft 
of Cockermouth, about twenty eaft of Whiteha- 
ven, and 286 north-weft of London. It is fitua- 
ted near the north-weft end of the lake Derwent- 
water, in a fertile plain, almoft encompafled with 
the mountains, called Derwent Fells, on which 
the waters that rife from below are perpetually 
condenfed: The air of this'town is mild, it be- 
ing particularly fheltered from the north winds, 
by the lofty mountain called Skiddaw. . The . 
town is however greatly decayed, and much infe- 
rior to what it was formerly. It chiefly confifts 
of one Icng ftreet, and has a workhoufe for the 
poor of the place, erected .in the reign of king 
Charles 1. by Sir John Banks, knight, a native of © 
this town. Kefwick has been long noted for ha- 
ving within its neighbourhood mines of the fineft 
black lead in the world; hence it is chiefly inha- 
bited by miners, and many of the poorer inhabi- 
tants fubfist by carrying on a‘trade with ftrolling 
Jews with black lead clandeftinely procured. It 
has ‘a weekly market on Sutusdays, and one an- 

nual fair, held on the fecondof Auguft, forleather 
and woollen yarn, 

The Skiddaw, at the foot of which the town is 
feated, is fkirted with the lake Bafingthwaite, a 
large picae of water about a. mile broadsand five 

miles 
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miles long, and on the oppofite fide Widehope 
Fells, with their impending woods, form a beau- 
tiful and romantic profped. The lake Derwent- 
water is about two miles broad, and four miles, 
long, and adorned with feveral beawatul and well 
wooded iflands, among thefe is: Lady ifland, on 
which ftood the feat and caftle, now in ruins, of 
the ancient and honourable family of the Rad- 
cliffs, earls. of Derwentwater, but the title was 


forfeited by the unhappy rebellion of the laft pof- . 


feffor of this eftate. 
In going from Kefwick to the Wad Mines, as 
they are called in Cumberland, on the left, is a 


ridge of rude, craggy rocks, extending ‘near four. 


miles ; and on the right is Kefwick lake, beyond 
which is a group of pyramidical hills, which 
form an uncommon appearance. At the head of 
this lake the Derwent is contracted to a narrow 
river, and runs between two precipices, whofe 
{ummits are covered with wood, and are 800 yards 
in perpendicular height. On the weft fide of the 
Derwent, in this ftreight, and dire@ly under one 
of thefe ftupendous precipices, lies the village of 
Grange. 

After pafling this gut, the Bowder ftone of 
Barrowdale prefents itfelf to the traveller’s view. 
This is by much the largeft ftone in England, 
being at lea{t equal in fize to a firft rate man of 
war. It lies clofe to the road fide on the right 
hand, and appears to have been a fragment de- 
saaiead from the precipice above, by lightening, or 
perhaps an earthquake. ‘The road now proceeds 
through groves of hazel, which grow here with 
great Tasuciance. and belt excellent nuts. Bar- 
rowdale chapel, the area of which is fcarcely e~ 
gual to that of a pidgeon-cote, and its height’ 
much lefs, is fituated on the left hand, but before 


you come to it the valley expands, and the two . 
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ftreams, which are here divided, form the Der4 
went by their union. ‘The curious traveller now’ 
enters. another narrow valley, winding through’ 
mountains totally barren, and after an hour’s tra~ 
velling, arrives at Leathwaite, which is juft un- 
der the mines, and near ten miles ride from Kef- 
wick. A dreadful fcene now prefents itfelf to 
view, a {teep mountain, above 700 yards high, 
is to be climbed on foot ; here the precipices are 
furprizingly variegated with apices, prominences, 
{pouting jets of water, cataraéts, and rivers pre= 
cipitated from the cliffs with an alarming noice, 
After pafling one of thefe rivers over a wretched 
foot bridge the traveller begins to afcend, when 
in about an hour he reaches the fpot where the 
interloping miners dig with mattocks, and other 
inftruments, in the rubbifh of the mines, that 
were formérly wrought, for lumps of black lead,’ 
by felling which thefe fellows make a livelihood. ° 
The black lead is found in heavy lumps, fome 
being hard, gritty, and of {mall value, others 
foft, and of a fine texture. ‘The lumps found in 
the rubbifh feldom exceed half a pound in weight, 
but thofe found in the mines are faid to weigh fix 
or feven pounds ; they work forward for it, and 
the pits refemble quarries or gravel pits. ‘The 
hill in which it is found is a dirty brittle clay, in- 
terfperfed with f{prings, and in fome places fhivers 
of the rock, Black lead grows in great plenty 
from the bottom of the mountain to the height of 
above 300 yards; but the upper part is in a man- 
ner entirely barren. “This mineral has not any of 
the qualities of metal, for it will not fufe but cal- 
cine in an intenfe fire. Before its value was dif- 
covered, the farmers ufed it to mark their fheep, 
as thofe of the fouth countries do ruddle ; Mr, 
Smith of Wigton, who made an actual furvey of 
the {pot obfcrves, that it is neither the petroleum, 
| Te ae 
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the melanteria, nor the pinguitis of the ancients, 
nor does it agree with any defcription in Pliny or 
Aldrovandus. About 150 yards above the rub-= 
bifh, where the interlopers dig, is the miners 
lodge, to which the afcent is very fteep. 

After reaching the fummit of the black lead 
hill, there is a large plain to the weft, from 
whence arifes another craggy afcent of near 50a 
a in height. ‘The whole mountain is called 

nnifterre. On this fecond precipice not an herb 
is to be feen, except wild favine, growing in the 
interftices of the naked rocks. Here the profpect 
is dreadful, the horrid projection of vait promon= 
tories, the vicinity of the clouds, the thunder of 
the explofions in the flate quarries, with moun- 
tains heaped on mountains all around, fill the 
mind with a kind of involuntary horror. 

Before we quit the neighbourhood of Kefwick,y 
it may be proper to mention a furprifing inunda- 
tion which happened in the valley of St. John, 
on the 22d of Auguft 1749. It began with moft 
terrible thunder and inceflant lightening, the pre- 
ceding day having been extremely hot and fultry. 
The inhabitants, for two hours before the break- 
ing of the cloud, heard a ftrange noife, like the 
wind blowing in the tops of high trees. It is 
thought from the great damage it did in fo fmalla 
{pace of time as two hours, to have been a fpout 
or large body of water, which, by the lightening 
inceflantly rarefying the air, eke at once on the 
tops of the mountains, and defcended upon the 
valley below, which is about three miles long, 
half amile broad, and lies nearly eaftand weft af ts 
ing clofed on the fouth and north fides with pro- - 
digioufly high, fteep, and rocky mountains. 
Legburthet Fe Ils on the north fide received almoft 
the whole cataract, ‘for the fpout did not extend 
above a mile inlength. It chiefly fwelled four 
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{mall brooks, but to fo amazing a degree, that the 
largeft of them, called Catcheety Gill, fwept a- 
way amilland a kiln in five minutes, leaving, the 
place where they ftood covered with fragments of 
rocks and rubbifh three or four yards deep, info- 
much, that one of the mill-ftones could not be 
found. During the violence of the ftorm, the 
fragments of rocks which rolled down the moun- 
tain choked up the old courfe of this brook, but 
the water forcing its way through a fhivery rock, 
formed a chafm four yards wide, and about eight 
or nine deep. Thefe brooks lodged fuch quanti- 
ties of gravel and fand on the meadows on their 
borders, that they were irrecoverably loft. Many 
large pieces of rocks were carried a conliderable | 
way into the fields; fome larger than a team of 
ten horfes can move, and one of them meafuring 
nineteen yards about, 

This county, befides the remarkable perfons al- 
ready mentioned, has produced the following emi- 
nent perfons, | 

John Aglionby, an eminent divine, was born 
of a genteel family, and admitted a ftudent of 
@ueen’s college in Oxford, of which he afterwards 
became a fellow. Having finifhed his ftudies he 
travelled into foreign countries, where he contrac~ 

‘ed an acquaintance with the famous cardinal Bel- 
Jarmin. Upon his return to England, he was ap- 
cinted chaplain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth, 
He afterwards enjoyed the fame dignity under 
king James the Firft, and had a confiderable 
{hare in the tranflation of the New Teftament, 
which was made in that prince’s reign. He died 
February the 6th, 1610, in the 44th year of his 

age. | 
Edmund Grindal, a learned prelate of the fix- 
teenth century, was born about the year 151<, 
at Henfingham in Cumberland, and educated in 
| the 
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tle tiniverfity of Cambridge. By the intereft of 
Ridley, bifhop of London, to whom he was chap- 
Jain, he obtained the chanterfhip of St. Paul’s ca~ 
thedral, a prebend of Weftminfter, and the ho- 
nour of being chaplain to king Edward the Sixth. 
After the death of that prince, he travelled into 
Germany, in order to avoid the perfecutions which 
raged under queen Mary. But upon the accef+— 
fion of queen Elizabeth, he returned to England, 
and was promoted, firft to the fee of London, then 
to that of York, andin 1575 to the archbifhopric 
of Canterbury. ‘Towards the latter end of his 
life he fell under the queen’s difpleafure, and was. 
confined to his houfe, and fequeftered from his 
jurifdiGion ; but this ftorm he at laf. happily 
weathered. He died July the 6th, 1583, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church of Croy- 
con. 

William Nicholfon, a learned Englifh bifhop 
in the eighteenth century, was the fom of Mr. 
Jofeph Nicholfon, re&tor of Hembljand in Cum- 
berland, and was born at Orton about the year 
1655. After a proper foundation of grammar 
learning, he was fent to Oxford, took the firft 
degrees, and then went to travel into Germany, 
and upon his return vifited France. Upon his ar- 
rival in England, his merit recommended him to 
the bifhop of Carlifle, who made him his chap- 
Jain, and collated him to the archdeaconry; fo 
that at length he was promoted, to the See of Car- 
lifle, having before greatly diftinguifhed himfelf 
in the diterary world. He was deeply engaged in 
the Bangorian controverfy, which began in the 
year 1717, and foon after was removed to a 
bifhopric in Ireland, and made archbifhop of 
Cafhel in 1727. He died a few days after his 
promotion at Derry, leaving the character of a 
very laborious and learned man, 
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We fhall here give a defcription of the ifle of 


Man, on account of its being fituated nearer to the - 
coaft of Cumberland than to that of any other 
county, 


Thelsuz of Man. 


.'The name of this ifland feems to have been 
derived from Mona, the name by which it was 
called by Julius Cefar. Pliny calls it Monabia, 
and Ptolemy Monaeda, which are fuppofed to 
fienify the more remote Mona, to diftinguifh it 
from the ifland of Anglefea, which the Romans 
alfo called by the name of Mona; yet other wri- 
ters have imagined, that it received its prefent 
name from the Saxon word mang, which fignifies 
among, from its fituation between the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland and Wales, and that ‘hence 
arofe the expretiion Mancks-men, Mancks-lan- 
guage, -&c. 

This ifland was inhabited by the Britons in the 
time of the Romans, but_.when they were after- 
wards difpoflefled of the greateft part of their ter- 
ritories by the Saxons, Pidts and Scots, it became 
fubje&t to the latter ; and we are informed by Oro- 
fius, that towards the end o “the fourth century, 
both Ireland, and the Ifle of Man, were inhabited 
by the Séots, and that the prefent inhabitants 
appear to be the defcendants of the ancient 
Scots, from their language, which {till bears a 
near affinity with the Erfe, and differs but little 
from that {poken in the highlands of Scotland, 
and by the Irifh. The Norwegians, iplice 
during their repeated invafions of Britain, con- 
guered this ifland, as well as moft of the weftern 
ifles of Scotland, over which they fet up a king, 
who had the title of king of the Ifles, who chofe 
the Ifle of Man for the place of his refidence: but 
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in:confequence of a treaty between Magnus IV. 
king of Norway, and Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, concluded in the year 1266, the Weftern 
ifles and Man among the reft, were ceded to the 
Scots, and in 21270, Alexander having driven the 
king of Man out of the ifland, united it, together 
with the reft of the weftern ifles,: to the crown 
of Scotland. However, Henry 1V. king of Eng- 
land, obtained the pofleffion of the [fle of Man, 
and gave it to John lord Stanley, in whofe family 
it continued till very lately, when the laft lord 
Stanley, earlof Derby, dying without iflue, the 
duke of Atholl, his fifter’s: fon, fuceeeded him as 
lord of Man and. the ifles, and continued in the 
pofieffion of the ifland till it was purchafed by his 
prefent majefty, of the duke and dutchefs of 
Atholl, in the fifth year of his reign. 

The remains of antiquity in this ifland are very 
numerous. ‘The ancient churches round Peel- 
cattle, appear to-have been originally pagan tem- 
ples, and in one of thems flill a large ftone re- 
fembling a tripos... On feveral of the tombs in 
thefe churches are fragments of letters, {till fo in- 
telligible, as to put it beyond doubt, that they 
were different infcriptions, in the various charac- 
ters of the Hebref, Greek, Latin, Arabian, 
Saxon, Irifh, and Scots languages ; and there is, 
perhaps, no country in which more Runic infcrip- 
tions are to be met with, than in this ifland, par- 
ticularly upon funeral monuments. Thefe in- 
feriptions are generally cut upon long, flat rag~ 
ftones, with crofles on one or both fides, and are 
to be read from the bottom upwards. ‘Thefe in- 
{criptions are generally upon the edge of the ftone ; 
and upon the fides are crofles and {mall figures of 
men, horfes, ftags, dogs, birds, and other de- 
yices, 
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In different parts of the ifland, are many fe- 
pulchral tumili or barrows, in feveral of which 
“have been found urns, but moit of them were 
broken in digging them up; yet burnt bones, 
white, and as frefh as when interred, were found 
in each of them. 

In the laft century were dug up in this ifland 
feveral brafs daggers, and other military inftru- 
ments of the fame metal, well made, and after- 
wards was found a target, refembling thofe {till 
to be feen in the highlands of Scotland, ftudded 
with nails of gold, without any alloy, and faften- 
ed with rivets of the fame metal. A very fine fil- 
ver crucifix was likewife, fome years ago, dug up 
in the ifland, together with feveral pieces of anci- 
ent gold, filver, and copper coin. 

According to the Scottifh writers, the inhabi- 
tants were converted to Chriftianity by the care 
of Crathlint, king of Scotland, who fent bifhop 
Amphibalus here, about the year:360; but. it is 
the more general opinion, that ‘t. Patrick plant- 
ed Chriftianity in this ifland, and erected the epif- 
_copal fee here in 447. 

“The Ifle of Man is feated about half way be- 
tween England and Ireland, directly weft of the 
fouthern part of Cumberland, and the northern 
part of Lancafhire. It is fituated between the 
fifty-third degree fifty-three minutes, and the 
fifty-fourth degree twenty-three minutes north la- 
titude, and between the fourth degree twelve mi- 
nutes, and the fourth degree forty-four minutes 
weft longitude, and is about thirty miles long, 
and fifteen broad in the wideft part; but the nor- 
thern point, as well as two promontories to the. 
fouth, are very narrow. A high ridge of moun- 
tains runs almoft.the. whole length of the ifland 5 
and fupplies the inhabitants on either fide with, 
firing and water, for abundance of little rivulets 

: run. 
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run from thence to the fea; and by the fides of 
them the inhabitants have, for the moft part, 
built their houfes, The fides of the mountains 
are alfo ftored with heath and excellent peat for 
fuel. The higheft of thefe mountains called Sna- 
field, rifes about five hundred and eighty yards 
perpendicular, as appears from their being meafu- - 
red by the barometer. The fummit of this moun- 
tain affords a fine profpect of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. The foil, as in moft other 
places, is very different. To the fouth it confifts 
of lime ftone, and is very fertile. “he mountains 
are cold and lefs fruitful, but the vallies between 
them afford good pafture, hay and corn. ‘To- 
wards the north, the foil is dry and barren, but 
might be greatly improved by the ufe of marle, 
of which there is fufficient plenty in feveral of the 
northern parifhes. A: large tract of land, called 
the Curragh, runs the breadth of the Ifle betweea 
Ramfey and Ballaugh, which is in the northern 
part of the ifland, and was formerly a bog, but 
fince its being drained, it has become: one of the 
richeft parts of the country ; and though the peat 
is fix, eight, and ten feet deep, yet by hufbandry 
and burning, they have obtained a furface of mould. 
that will bear the plough. _In this bog have been 
found very large trees of oak and fir, fome of 
them two feet and a half in diameter, and forty 
feet long, which, the inhabitants fuppofe, have 
lain there ever fince the deluge. . It is obfervable,, 
that the oaks and firs do not lie promifcuoufly ; 
but where there are plenty of the one,. there are ge 
nerally few ornoneof the other.. In fome parts of 
this tract, there is aremarkable layer of peat, that, 
extends for fome miles together, two or three 
feet in thicknefs, under a layer of gravel, clay or 
earth, that is two, three, and eyen four feet thick. 
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‘The inhabitants chiefly manure their land witht: 
lime and fea-wreck, f 
Among the quarries of ftone here is one of. 
black marble, fit for tomb-ftones, and the floors 
of churches ; and alfo good rocks of lime-ftone, 
which, being burnt with peat or coal, is ufed ta 
manure barren land, ‘Thefe ftones are, in fome. 
places, full of petrified fhells of different kinds, 
und fuch as ate not now to be found on thefe coafts, 
Here are many quatries of flate, fit for covering 
houfes, of which great quantities are exported, 
Dr. Gibfon obferves in his Camden, that, ata place 
called the Spanifh-head, is a rock, out of which 
are wrought long ftones refembling beams, fit for 
mantle trees of twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
ftrong enough to bear the weight of the higheft 
ftack of chimnies. "There are mines of lead, copa 


_ per and iron, and many hundred tuns of lead 


have, been melted and exported from hence; but 
here are no coals, 

With refpea& to the rivers of this ifland, they 
fre all inconfiderable ftreams; the principal of 
thefe are the Selby, which rifes near Chriftchurchy 
and running a fmali diftance to the eaft, turns to 
the north, arid falls into$Ramfey bay. The White 
Water runs from north to fouth, and being join» 
ed by an inconfiderable ftream, called the Black 
‘Water, pafles by Douglas, and falls into Douglas 
bay; thefe, with fome others, are on the eaft fide. 
of the ifland. On the weft are Clanmey, which, 
after a fhort courfe, falls into Dauby bay; and. 


~ the Neb, which runs north-eaft, and falls inte 


Peel bay. | ; 

The air is fharp and cold in winter, particulars 
ly in fuch places as are expofed to the winds, 
which are very boifterous ; but in all fuch places 
us have a natural fhelter, the air is as mild as in 
Lancafnire ; the frofts being fhort, and the fnow 
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feldom lying long on the ground, efpecially near 
the fea. Hence the orchards and gardens pro 
duce as good fruit, and neceflaries for the kitchen, 
as any of the neighbouring countries. “Though 
the winds: are frequent, and fometimes trouble- 

fome, they drive away all noxious vapours, fo that 
mo contagious diitemper has ever been known in 
the ifland, and the inhabitants generally live to 
@ great age, | 
The black cattle and horfes are for the moft 
part lefs than thofe of England; but from the late 
improvements in the cultivation of the land, thefe 
have been in the fame degree improved, and fome 
have been bred here-as iarge as in other places. 
‘They have, indeed, a {mall hardy breed of horfes 
in the mountains, that are little more than three 
feet high, and are much coveted by gentlemen 
abroad for their children ; but befides thefe, they 
breed horfes of a fize proper either for the plough 
or :the -faddle. In the mountains are a {mall 
breed of fwine, called Purrs, which breed and 
live continually in the mountains, without com-~ 
ing to the houfes. Here are alfo a breed of wild 
fheep, and both thefe and the hogs are account- 
ed excellent meat. Among the. fheep, they have 
a fpecies called Loughton, of a buff colour, that 
have a fine wool, which is made into a pretty. 
cloth, without being dyed; but it is faid, tha¢ 
there are neither foxes, badgers, otters, wadiled 
hedgehogs nor {nakes, in the ifland. ‘There is 
here, however, an airy of eagles, and at leaft: 

two or three of faulcons of a very fpirited kind, 
for which reafon king Henry IV. in his grant of 
this ifland to Sir John Stanley, firft king of Man, 
of that family, obliged ‘him to prefent him and 
his fucceflors, upon “the day of their coronation, 

with a cait of faulcons, 
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In treating of the fowls of this ifland, we oughé 
not to omit that very near the fouth-weft promon- 
tory, called the Mull hills; there is a fmall ifland 
named the Calf of Man, which, at a particular 
feafon of the year, is reforted to by a vaft num- 
ber of fea-fowl, particularly puffins, which breed’ 
there in the holes of the rabbits; and it is even 
faid, that the rabbits refign their habitations to 
thefe fowl during the time they remain on the 
ifland. About the middle of Auguft, when the 
young puffins become fufficiently fledged, and are 
ready to take wing, the inhabitants of this ifland 
eatch them in fuch quantities, that between four 
_ and five thoufand of them are taken every year, 
part of which is confumed by the inhabitants, and 
part of them pickled and fent abroad as prefents. 
The Ifle of Man is well fupplied with fth, particu 
Jarly herrings, of which there is fuch a confider- 
able fifhery, that above 20,000 barrels have been 
frequently exported in one year to France and 
ether countries. The time-of the herring-fifhery 
ss between July and Allholland-tide. The whole 
fleet of boats, each of which is about two tons 
burthen, ts under the government of the water- 
bailiff on:fhore, and under an officer at fea, called 
a vice admiral, who, by the fignal of a flag, di- 
re&ts them when to caft their nets. “Phere were 
due to the lord.of the ifle, ten fhillings from eve~ 
xy boat that took above ten meafe, every meafe 
being five hundred herrings, and one fhilling to: - 
the water-bailiff. In acknowledgment of the great 
bleffing of this fifhery, and that Ged may be pre- 
yailed with to continue it, every evening before 
they go to fea, the whole fleet attends divine fer- 
vice on the fhore, at the feveral ports; the refpec- 
tive incumbents on that occafion making ufe of a 
form of prayer, leflons, Xe. compofed for that 
purpofe. Befides this, a petition is inferted in 
the 
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the Litany, and ufed inthe public fervice through- 
out the year, for the bleffings of the fea. 

The inhabitants are a civilized, orderly people, 
generally very charitable to the poor, and hofpi- 
table to ftrangers, particularly in the country, 
where, if a firanger comes to their houfes, they 
would think it an unpatdonable crime, not to 
give him a fhare of the beft provifions and liquors 
they have in the houfe. They have ever enter- 
tained a profound refpect for their lords, efpecial- 
ly for thofe of the houfe of Derby, who have al- 
Ways treated them with great regard and tender- 
nefs. ‘Chin oat-cakes is the common bread of the 
country. | 

In their drefs they imitate the Englifh; only 
the poorer fort among the men, efpecially in the 
country, wear a kind of fandals of untanned lea- 
ther, crofs laced from the toe to the inffep, and 
gathered about the ancle. People of fome fortune 
have good fubftantial ftone-houfes covered with 
fate ; others are thatched; and that the thatch 
may not be blown off by the boifterous winds, it 
is fecured by a kind ef net-work formed of ftraw 
bands. 

Their lords had, for a long time, waved' the ti- 
tle of kings, and were only ftiled Lords of Man and 
the Ifles, though they continued to enjoy motft of | 
the prerogatives of the crown, as giving the final 
afcent to all laws; the power of pardoning offen- 
ders, and of changing the fentence of death into. 
banifhment ; of appointing and difplacing the 
governor and officers; with a right to all forfei- 
tures for treafon, felony and felf-murder. 

‘The manner in which the Jord of Man, at his 
firft acceflion, received his inveftiture, and the 
homage of his people, was as follows. He fat on 
Tinwald-bill, in a chair of ftate, with a canopy 
ever his head, in the open air, facing a chapel, 
: + wher 
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where public prayers, and a fermon, were made 
on thefe occafions. Before him his fword was 
held with the point upward. His barons, name- 
ly the bifhop and abbot, with the reft, according 
to their degrees, fat by his fide s sad beneficed 
men, council and deemfters, fat Berore him ; ‘his 
gentry and yeoranry, and the twenty-four keys 
in their order, while the commons ftood without 
the circle, with three. clerks in their furplices. 
The lords appointed a governor, lieutenant or 
captain, who ‘conftantly refided at Caftle-town, 
where he had a handfome houfe, and a falary fuits 
able to his ftation.. He held a ftaffin his hand, 
as the enfign.of his authority, and when:he took 
his oath, fulore to do right, between the lord and 

his deopies as uprightly as the flaff now ftandeth. 
Fle was to take care that all officers, civil and 
military, difcharged their duty. He was’ chan- 
cellor, and to him was an appeal from the inferior 
courts, and from him to the lord; and after all, 
if there was Greater, to the king of Great- Brita 
in council. 

The council of the ifland confifted of the go- 
vernor, the bifhop, t the archdeacon, two ‘vicars 
general, the receiver general, the comptroller, the 
. water-bailiff, and the 4ttotney-general, twenty 
four men called the Keys, fo called from their un 
locking, as it were, or folving the difficulties of 
the laws, formed the reprefentatives of the com- 
Mons, a and two men called Deemfters, were the 
judges, both in cafes of common law, and in cri- 
minal and capital offences. “Che council, and the 
twenty-four keys, pafied all new 1a, and in 
conjunction with the deemfters, fettled and deter- 
mined the meaning of the ancient laws and cuf- 
toms of the- country. A court was held in. the 
epen air on ahill, in the middle of the ifland, 
annually on St. John’s day, called the Tinwald; 
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¥t confifted of the governor, the fpiritual and tem= 
poral officers, with the twenty-four keys, and two 
deemfters, At this great affembly all the new 
laws were publifhed, after their having received 
the affent of the lord of the ifland; and every 
perfon had a right to prefent any uncommon 
grievance, and to have his complaint heard in the 
face of the whole country. The two deemfters 
are the temporal judges, toil in cafes of common 
law, and of life and death; but thofe difputes 
that are too trivial to be brought before a court, 
are decided at their houfes. We ought not here 
to omit the fingular oath taken by the deemfter, 
when he enters upon his office, it being expreffed 
in thefe words: You fhall do juftice between man and 
man, as equally as the berring-bone lies between thé 
two fides. 

‘There are many laws peculiar to this ifland: 
thus, if there be no fon, the eldeft daughter in« 
herits. A widow has one half of her hufband’s 
real eftate, if the be his firft wife, and one quar- 
ter if fhe be the fecond or third; but if any wi« 
dow marries again, or mifcarries, fhe lofes her | 
widow’s right in her late hufband’s eftate. A child 
born before marriage is capable of inheriting, pro« 
vided the marriage follows within a year or two, 
and the woman was never defamed before, with 
regard to any other man. If any man gets a 
- farmer’s daughter with child, he is compelled to 
marry, or endow her with fuch a portion as her 
father would have given her. If a fingle woman 
profecutes a fingle man for a rape, the ecclefiafti- 
cal judges impannel a jury, and if this jury finds 
him guilty, he is brought before the temporal 
courts, where, if he be found guilty, the deems 
fter delivers to the woman a rope, a {word and a 
ying, arid fhe has it in her choice to have him 
‘hanged, or beheaded, or to marry him. Thefe 
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regulations are {till obferved, fo far as is confiftent 
with the inhabitants being at prefent fubjec& to 
the king of Great Britain. 

Uhe bifhop is ftiled Bifhop of Sodor and Man, 
and fometimes Sodorde Man. Whence he deriv- 
ed-the title of Sodor is uncertain,and is varioufly 
accounted for; but the moft probable opinion feems 
‘to be, that it arofe from a fmall ifland, within 
a mufket fhot of the fhore, near the town of 
Peel, on which is the ancient cathedral, which 
being dedicated to Zwixp, our Saviour, was origi- 
nally called Eeclefa Soterenfis, from which it was 
corrupted into Sedsrenfis. He was, till lately, no- 
minated to the See by the lord of the ifland, who 
prefented him to the king of Great Britain for 
his royal aflent, and then to the archbifhop of 
York for confecration. The bifhop, notwith- 
ftanding his being a baron of the ifland, has no: 
feat in the Britifh parliament. He has a court-for 
his temporalities, where one of the deemfters fits 
“as judge; and he has this remarkable privilege, 
that if ang of his tenants is. guilty of a-capital 
crime, and is to be tried for his life,. the bifhop’s 
fteward may demand him from the lord’s bar, and 
try him. in the bifhop’s- court, by a jury of his 
own. tenants; and in. cafe of conviction, his lands 
are forfeited to the bifhop,.but his. goods and per- 
fon were at the lord’s difpofal. The ecelefiaftical 
courts are held by the bifhop in perfon, his arch- 
deacon, his vicars general, or the archdeacon’s of- 
ficial, who.are the proper judges in all. controver~ 
fies which happen between executors, within a 
year after probate of a will, or adminiftration 
granted, ‘The difcipline of the church is ex- 
tremely ftrict, offenders of all. conditions being 
obliged to fubmit to its cenfures, commutation 
ef penances being abolifhed by law; and.fuch as 
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are guilty of contumacy, are either imprifoned or. 
excommunicated. 

In all the courts of the ifland, as well ecclefi- 
aftical as civil, both parties, whether men or 
women, plead their own caufes. It is but of Jate 
years, that attornies came into practice. They 
are ftill not confidered as neceflary, and law- 
fuits are. determined without any great expence. 
‘The manner of fummoning a perfon before a ma- 
giftrate is pretty fingular.: upon a piece of thin 
flate or {tone the magiftrate makes a mark, which 
is generally the initial letters of his chriftian and 
furname, which being delivered to the proper of- 
ficer, he fhews it‘ to the. perfon fummoned, in- 
forms him of the time and place, in which he is 
to make his appearance, and at whofe fuit; and if 
he difobeys this fummons, he is either fined or 
committed to prifon, till he pays cofts, and gives 
fecurity for his ftanding trial. 

. The principal manufa€tures of this ifland are 
lings and woollen cloths, confiderable quantities 
of which are exported ; the other articles of trade 
are black cattle, wool, hides, fkins, honey, tal- 
low and herrings. By an act paffed in the feventh 
year of his prefent majefty’s reign, feveral pre- 
miums are granted for the encouragement of in- 
duftry and trade, While this country continued 
fubject to the lords of Man, vaft quantities of 
goods from the Eaft and Weit Indies, as well-as 
from France, Holland, and other places, were 
Janded here, depofited in ware-houfes, and after- 
wards run afhore on the coaft of England, Scot- 
Jand and Ireland; by which means the revenue of 
“Great Britain was greatly injured, and this ren~ 
dered it neceflary to bring the inhabitants under 
the immediate fubje@tion of the crown of Great 


Britain. 
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> With refpe& to the civil and ecclefiattical die 
vifions, this ifland is divided into-fix fheadingss 
-eachoof Which: is’under the government of a par- 
ticular:magiftrate, who is in:the nature of a fhe- 
riff, and being entrufked with the peace of his 
diftri&, fecures criminals and brings them to juf- 
tice. “The ifland, as we shave already intimated, 
is a diocefe of itfelf, and lies|in the province 
of York. It contains only feventeen parithes, 
and four market towns, namely, Caftle-town, 
Douglas, Peel and Ramfey, each of which has 

its harbour, .and a caftle or tort for its defence. 
 Castie Town, alfo calledsCastrite Russen, 
the metropolis! of the ifland, received its name 
from a fine ancient caftle, faid to have been erect- 
ed by: Guttred, king of Man, about the year. g6c. 
‘This caftle, notwithftanding its antiquity, is {till 
a handfome ftructure, it being built of marble, 
aud is a ftrong place, furrounded with: two broad 
walls and a moat, over which is a draw, bridge, 
and adjoining to it, within the walls, isa {mall 
tower, were ftate' »prifoners were formerly cona 
fined. Within the caftle are held the courts of 
juttice, and on one fide of it is the governor’s 
houfe, which is a fpacious and commodious ftruc- 
ture, and has a fine chapel, with feveral offices 
belonging to the court of chancery. The town 
ftands on the fouthern coaft of the ifland, on a 
fine harbour, called Caftle-town bay. The build- 
ings here are the moft regular of any place in the 
ifland, and here the governor keeps his court, and 
the principal officers of the government refide. . 
DoucGuaAs is fituated on the caftern coaft, ele~ 
ven miles north-ealt of Caftle-town. .,This vis 
the richeft and moft populous town, and has the 
beft market of any in the ifland. | It has lately 
encreafed in the number of its buildings, but the 
fireets are very irregular. There is here a neat 
chapel, 
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chapel, a public fchool, and feveral good houfes, 
with excellent vaults id cellars for merchants 
goods. The harbour is not only the beft in the 
| ifland, but one of the beft in the Britifh dominions. 

About half a mile from Douglas are ftill ftand- 
ing the remains of a very magnificent nunnery, in 
which are feveral fine monuments, with frag- 
ments of infcriptions, one of which is as follows: 
ILLUSTRISSIMA MATILDA FILIA REX MER~ 
CIAE This Matilda is fuppofed to have been 
_ the daughter of Ethelbert, one of the Saxon kings 

of Mercia, who is faid to have died a reclufe. A- 
nother monument has the following imperfect in 
{cription : CARTESMUNDA VIRGO IMMACU 
LATA ANNO DOMINI 1230. This tomb 1s 
fuppofed. to have been ereéted to the memory of 
Cartefmunda, the beautiful nun of Winchetter, 
who fled from the violence offered her by king _ 
John, and who probably took refuge in this mo- 
naftery, and was interred here. 

About five miles to the northward of Caftle- 
town, is a confiderable inland village, named 
BALLEY-SALLEY, where formerly ftood a religi- 
ous foundation, begun in 1098, by Mac Manis, 
governor of the ifland; but afterwards Olave, 
king of Man, granting fome poffeffions here to 
the abbey of Furnes in Lancafhire, Ivo.or Evan, 
abbot of Furnes, erected in,.1134, a Cifterfian 
abbey in this place, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and fubordinate to Furnes. In 1192, the 
Monks removing to Douglas, continued there four 
years, and then returned to Bally-Salley, where 
they flourifhed fome years after the general fup- 
preffion of religious houfes in England. 

Eleven miles north of Douglas is R Auswik 
which is feated on the north-eaft coaft of the 
ifland, and is only remarkable for a good fort, 
and an excellent harbour, north of which is 4 
{pa 
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fpacious bay, in which the greateft fleets may ride 
at anchor with the utmoft fafety, from all winds 
but the north-eatt. 

PEEL is fituated on the weftern coaft, fixteen 
miles fouth-weft of Ramfey, and ten Aiilés north- 
weft of Caftle-town. It is a place of confiderable 
trade, and has feveral good houfes. Upon a {mall 
ifland, clofe to the town, is Peel caftle, in which 
is a garrifon : this is one of the ftrongeft and beft 
fituated caftles in the world; for the ifland upon 
which it ftands is a huge rock, of a ftupendous 
height, above the level of the fea; fo that it is 
inacceflible from all quarters, except the town, 
from which it is feparated by a {mall ftraight that 
may be forded at low water. The caftle is fur- 
rounded by three walls well planted eit cannon. 
‘Thefe walls are of a prodigious thicknefs, and 
built of a bright, durable ftone. The afcent to 
the caftle, from the place of landing to the firft - 
wall, is fixty fteps-cut out of the rock, and on the 
outfide of this exterior wall are four watch towers. 
From the firft to the fecond, wall is an afcent of 
thirty fteps, alfo cut out of the rock. Within 
the interior wall, round the caftle, are the remains 
of three churches fo decayed, that they contain 
only the walls and a few tombs. ‘There is here 
alfo.a fourth church, which is the cathedral of 
the ifland, and is dedicated to St. Germain, the 
firft bithop of Man. ‘This ftru€ture is kept in 
better repair, and within it is a chapel appropri- 
ated to the ufe of the bifhop, under which is a 
dungeon, for fuch offenders as incur the punifh- 
ment. of imprifonment, in virtue of a fentence of 
the ecclefiaftical courts; and is reprefented as 
‘one of the moft dreadful places of confinement 
that imagination can form. ‘The caftle is faid to 

be amazingly magnificent, and that the largenefs 
and loftineis of the rooms, the fine echos refound- 
ing 
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ing through them, the many winding galleries, 
and the profpect of the fea and fhips, from fuch 
an eminence, fill the minds of the fpetators with 
aftoni{hment. - 

The bifhop has his refidence in the parifh of 
Kirk Micuaert, where he has a good houfe and 
chapel, with large gardens and pleafant walks, 
fheltered with groves of fruit and foreft trees, and 
is fo well fituated in the middle of the ifland, that 
from thence it is eafy for him to vifit any part of 


his diocefe, and to return home in the fame day. | ° 


With refpect to the religious foundations not 
yet mentioned, we have only to add, that at 
BEMAKAN, 4a village in Kirk-Harberry parifh, 
was a houfe of Minor Friars, founded in 1373. 
And, 

At BALLAMonA, Godred, king of Man, found- 
ed a monaftery in 1176, but it was afterwards 
granted to the abbey of Bally-Salley, to which 
the Monks removed. 
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fxm, HIS county, of North Wales, cal- 
Ke BN Jed’ in’ Britifh Sir Dhinbech, is 
E bounded on ‘the eaft by Flintfhire 
%G ¥ and Shropfhire, on the weft by Ca- 
weegef ernarvonfhire and Merionethfhire, 
on the north by the Irifh fea and part of- Flint- 
fhire, and on the fouth by Montgomerythire ; it- 
being in length about thirty-one miles from eaft to 
weft, feventeen broad, from north to fouth, and 
near 118 in circumference. 

The weftern part of this county is fomewhat 
barren, but thinly inhabited, and full of heaths and 
craggy, bare hills ; the middle, where there is the 
fpacious vale of Llwyd, is very fruitful ; but the 
eaftern parts are not fo fertile, except where wa- 
tered by the river Dee. “The hufbandmen, how- 
ever, have been long endeavouring, with good fuc- 
cefs, to improve even the weftern parts, by pare- 
ing off the earth with a broad inftrument, into 
thin clods and turfs, which they pile up in heaps, 
then burn to afhes, and afterwards fcatter them 
upon the land, and thereby, produce fuch quanti- 
ties of rye, as is almoft incredible, 

‘(he air is reckoned extremely healthy, though 
rendered fharp and piercing by a vaft chain of 
mountains, which nearly furrounds the county, 
the tops of which, for the greater part of the 
year, are covered with fnow. ‘The inhabitants 
are, in general, long lived, and thofe of the vale 

of 
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ef Liwyd remarkable for their fpirit and viva- 
elhty, «' 

‘The priné¢ipal rivers are the Llwyd, which 
rifes at’ the bottom of an ‘hill fouth-weft of 
Buthin, whence running north-eaft, and pafling 
that town, it directs its courfe nearly north- weft 
by the city of St. Afaph, in Flinthhire, and falls 
into the Irifh fea, afew miles north-weit of that 
city. The Elwy, which rifes in the fouth-weft 
part of the county, runs north and'north-eaft, and 
falls into the Llwyd, near St. Afaph.: The Dee, 
which rifes near Bala, in°Merionethfhire, runs: 
north-eaft thro’? Denbighfhire into Chethire, as 
may be-feen in the defcription of that county : 
and the Conway, which feparates Denbighthire’ 
from  Caernarvonfhire. The lefs:confiderable 
ftreams,: are the Alwen, ‘the Aled, the Llawedok, 
the Neag, and the Gyrow, 

Thefe rivers afford plenty of fifh, of different 
kinds. ‘The hills and heaths feed infinite num- 
bers of goats and fheep, and the vallies abound 
with black cattle and corn. ‘This county has 
likewife a variety of fowls, wild and tame, and 
contains feveral lead mines, particularly about 
Wrexham, which yield plentiful fupplies of ore, 

‘The manufactures of this county are chiefly of 
gloves and flannels; the former at Denbigh, and 
the latter at Wrexham. 

Amongtt the hills, above-mentioned, is a place 
called Kerig y Drudion, fo denominated from the 
Druids ; though fome doubt of this, becaufe Der- 
wydhon is the only name met with in the Lexi- 
con, which fignifies Druids.- Camden: tells us, 
this word fignifies Druid ftones, and that at Voe-~ 
Jas, there are fome pillars, infcribed with ftrange 
letters, which fome take to be the characters ufed 
~ by the Druids. But his Annotator tells us, he 
has inquired after thefe ftopes in vainy and that: 
fi ! the 
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the moft remarkable ftone monuments now res 
maining in this parifh, are two of that kind, cal- 
led Kittiewmaen, or Stone-Chefts. Another gen- 
tleman is of opinion, it is in vain to feek after 
Druid or other infcriptions in this county; and 
that thofe mentioned by Mr. Camden, though 
they boaft of very great antiquity, are only ob- 
fcure and intricate, from the unfkilfulnefs of the 
ftone-cutter. ©, 

The moft remarkable piece of antiquity in the 
parifh of Kerig y Drudion, are two folitary pri- 
fons, fuppofed to have been ufed in the time of 
the Druids. They are placed about a furlong 
from each other, and are {fo {mall, that they will 
conveniently contain only a fingle perfon. ‘They 
are, as before obferved, fomewhat in the form of. 
large chefts, from Nene they chiefly differ, in 
their opening or entrance. ‘They ftand north and 
fouth, and are each of them compofed of feven 
ftones ; of which four are above fix feet long, and 
about a yard in breadth. ‘They are fo placed, as 
to reprefent the funnel of a chimney; and a fifth, 
which is not fo long, but of the fame breadth, is 
pitched at the fouth end thereof, firmly ¢o fecure 
that paflage. On the north endiis the entrance, 
' where the fixth ftone is the lid, and guard of this 
clofe confinement. But becaufe it was neceflar 
to remove it occafionally, it is not of weight fumi- 
cient to guard the prifoner ; therefore on the top | 
{tone lies the feventh, which is fo vaft, that it re- 
quired great ftrength to remove it towards the 
north end ; that with its weight it might faften,. 
and as it were clafp the door-{tone. | 

‘The Annotator farther obferves, that the parifh 
received its name, from thefe ftones; and that: 
thofe rude ftones, erected in a circular order fe 
common in this ifland, are alfo Druid monu- 
ments; that in the midik of fuch circles, {tone 

chefts 
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chefts are fometimes found. But that any of them 
were ufed as prifons in the time of the Druids, 
does not at all appear. 

This county, in the time of the Romans, was 
part of the country of the Ordovices, and fome 
Britons, who were forced out of Scotland, are 
faid, in their turn, to have driven the Saxons 
hence; and, by the affiftance of the Welfh, to 
have pofleffed themfelves of all this diftridt, from 
the river Conway to the Dee. 

* Denbighfhire is at prefent divided into twelve 

hundreds, in which are contained four market 
- towns, and fifty-feven parifhes. It is in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and in the diocefes of Ban- 
gor and St. Afaph. It fends only two members 
to parliament, one for the county, and one for the 
town of Denbigh. , 

On entering this county by the road from 
Shropfhire, we come to WREXHAM, which is 
feated in a {mall territory, called Bromfield, faid 
to abound in lead, twenty-eight miles north by 
weft of Shrewfbury, twelve fouth of Chefter, and 
167 north-weft of London. The town is large, 
well built, and well frequented. It is remarkable 
for a very curious and beautiful church, in which 
was a noble organ, that was deftroyed in the great 
rebellion. ‘The tower is lofty and of moft exqui- 
fite workmanthip, adorned with neat carved work 
and feveral figures. “The church was built about 
the year 1507, and dedicated to St. Giles, It is 
{aid to be heretofore collegiate ; it is in length 178 
feet, in breadth fixty-two, and the height of the 
{tone building of the tower 135 feet. Old accounts 
mention, that the town was burnt in the year 
1463.  Befides this church, the town has two 
meeting-houfes. Wrexham is a great mart for 
flannel, which is here bought up in vaft quanti- 

Vor. Ill. 1D) ties. 
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ties. This manufacture is the chief employment 
of the poor in the neighbourhood. It has two 
markets, but that on Mondays is fmall, though 
that on Thurfdays is very confiderable for corn, 
cattle, and provifions, It has four fairs, name- 
ly, on the 23d of March, Holy Thurfday, the 
6th of June, and the 19th of September, for 
cattle, horfes, hardware, hops, Mancheiter- 
oods, &c. Not far from this town, fome parts 
of Offa’s dyke are {till vilible : this was a trench 
caft up by Offa the great king of Mercia, as a 
boundary between his fubjeéts and the Britons. 
‘To the fouthward of Bromfield lies a tract cal- 
Ied Cuirk ; this is a mountainous country, in 
which are two caftles. One of them has the 
name of Chirk, but was anciently ca’ied Caftall 
Crogen. It lies near the borders of Shropfhire, 
but we do not find when it was firft founded. 
However Roger Mortimer, the third fon of Ro- 
ger, earl of Wigmore, rebuilt it, and it is now the 
feat of the Middletons. It is ftill very entire, 
though it is built after the ancient manner, and 
feems much more proper for a place of defence, 
than for a dwelling-houfe. It has three round 
towers, one at each end, and one in the middle; 


_and the ftructure between each is much about the 


fame breadth as the diameter of the towers, though 
they are all contiguous. (See an engraved view 
of Chirk caftle hereto annexed.) John Morti- 
mer, lord of Chirk, and grandfon of the aforefaid 
Roger, fold the lordfhip of Chirk to Richard Fitz- 
Alan, earl of Arundel. 

The village of Chirk, which is a little to the 
eaftward of this caftle, and mine miles fouth of 
Wrexham, has three fairs, on the fecond Thurf- 
day in February, the fecond Tufeday in June, 
and on November 12, for fheep, horned cattle 
and horfes, 
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Dinas Bran Caftle is alfo in the territory of 
Chirk, feated near the northern bank of the river 
Dee, on the high top of a fharphill. Its name 
feems borrowed frem a brook, fo called in its 
_neighbourhood. ‘This was in the reign of king 
Henry ILI. the feat of Griffith ap Madoc (a def- 
cendant from the founder, and himfelf a benefac- 
tor to the abbey of Llan Egweft, or Vale Crucis) 
who was ftiled Lord of Dinas Bran, from his pof- 
feffing and. dwelling in this caftle. He took part 
with king Henry III. and king Edward I. againft 
the prince of North Wales, for fear of whom he 
was forced to fhut himfelf up in his caftle. ‘This 
Griffith, by Emma, daughter of James lord Aud- 
ley, had iffue Madoc, Llewellyn, Griffith, and 
Owen. ‘The lordfhip of Bromfield and Yale, 
and the caftle of Dinas Bran, came to, Madoc, 
and that of Chirk to Llewellyn; but the ward- 
fhip of thefe minors was given by the king to 
John earl of Warren, and Roger Mortimer, who, 
in the tenth of Edward I. obtained the lands for 
thernfelves by the anes charter. This caftle was 
lately, if it is not ftill, in the poffeffion of Richard 
Middleton, Efq; There are large ruins of this 
caftle ftill remaining, which may be feen at a 
great diftance, where one part of them has the ap- 
pearance of a country church, 

Hour Cast te is feated not far from Wrex- 
ham, on the weftern bank of the Dee, in the very 
edge of the county, where that river divides it 
from Chefhire. The Britons called it Caftell 
Liew, or Lyons Caftle. It is fuppofed to have 
been anciently a Roman camp. John, earl of 
Warren, in the reign of king Edward I. began 
to build here a caftle, which was finifhed by his 
fon William. ‘The faid earl John, being guar~ 
dian to Madoc ap Grifith, a Britifh prince, 
treacheroufy feized this and fome adjacent pof- 

ly 2 feflions 
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feffions to the prejudice of his pupil. From the 
earls of Warren it came to the Fitz Alans, earls 
of Arundal; and from them to William Beau- 
champ, baron of Abergavenny; and afterwards 
to William Stanley, who being beheaded, this, 
with his other eftates, were forfeited to the crown. 
This caftle furrendered to the parliament forces 

on the 1gth of January, 1646. We have givena 
view thereof, though only a few fragments of the 
walls are now remaining. 

LLANDOGLA is a village ten miles weft of 
Wrexham, in the road which leads to Chefter, 
and has five fairs, namely, on March 11, April 
255) JUNE 22, Augutt 4, and October 26, for 
cattle, 

RUTHIN is fituated between the two branches 
of the river Clwyd, fix miles fouth-eaft of Den- 
bigh, agd 183 north-weft of London, on the fouth 
part of the vale of Clwyd and has the greateft 
market in all the vale. ‘This market is held on 
Mondays. It has the following fairs: March 
¥9, Friday before Whit-funday, Auguft 8, 
September 30, November ro, for cattle at 
{mall pedlary. It is a very populous town, and 
not many years ago was famous for a ftately caf- 
tle, which, as well’ as the town, was built by 
Roger Grey y, to whom king Edward I. granted 
almott the whale vale. ‘This continued to be the 
feat of his pofterity the earls of Kent, till earl 
Richard, lord of Ruthin, dying without chil- 
dren, and having no regard to his brother Henry, 
fold it to king Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth 
gaye it, with large pofleffions in this vale, to 
Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick. In 1640 it 
came to Charles, fon of Sir Michael Longueville, 
by Sufan his wife, fifter and heirefs to Henry 
Grey. It now belongs to Richard Middleton, 
of Chirk-caftle, Efq; ~ The ruins of this caitl¢ 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. | 
fhew that it was formerly very large and ftrong. 
One part of the wall is ftilt nearly entire, the bat- 
tlements being upon it. (See the engraved view 
thereof.) Ruthin is a corporation, governed by 
two aldermen and burgefles ; has a large hofpi- 
tal, and a free-fchool, governed by a warden, 
both founded and well endowed by Dr. Gabriel 
Goodman, dean of Weftminfter, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

This benevolent divine was a native of Ru- 
thin, and at his own expence cauféd the Bible to 
be tranflated into Welch. He was fo much 
efteemed for his integrity, that the great treafurer 
Cecil made him one of his executors, and impow- 
ed him to difpofe of large fums to charitable ufes. 
He died in the year 1601, and was buried in 
Weftminfter abbey. 

Eaftward of thevaleof Clwyd, and withoutit, lies 
YAL, a fmall high mountainous track, if compa- 
red with the neighbouring parts. Noriver runs into 
it from any other part, though it fends forth fe- 
veral ftreams. Its fituation lays it open to the. 
winds from every corner, which renders it a very 
cold, bleak country. However, thefednountains 
are well ftored with oxen, fheep and goats; and 
the vallies, in fome places, are tolerably fertile in 
corn, efpecially to the eaft of the river Alen. But 
the weftern fide is barren, and interfperfed with 
heaths and defarts. It contains nothing remark- 
able, except the ruins of a fmall monaftery, feat- 
ed very pleafantly in a valley, among woody hills, 
ten miles fouth-eaft of Ruthin, and is extended 
in the form of acrofs; in the Britifh language, 
this place was called Llan Egweft, alfo Pont y 
Groes, which fignifies Valle-crucis, from their 
prefenting king Edward I. with a piece of the ho- 
ly crofs, which prefent procured them fevera] im- 
munities, This abbey was for Ciitercian Monks, 
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and is pleafantly feated in the townfhip of Maes 
yr Ychen, under a hill; called Bron vawr, in 
the parifh of Llangollen, near the north banks 
of the river Dee. It was built by Madock, fon 
of Griffith Maelor, lord of Bromfield, or Lower 
Powes Chirk and Yawl, about the year 1200. 
It-was confirmed to the faid monks by his fon in 
the year 1250, and was dedicated to God and the 
blefled Virgin. ‘This abbey is in a lordfhip which 
belonged to the late Sir Watkin William Wynne. 
DENBIGH, ‘the county town, ftands on 

a branch of the river Clwyd, called the Iftrod, 
twenty-feven miles weft of Chefter, twenty eaft 
of Conway, and 209 north-weft of London. It 
has a moft delightful profpe& of the rich vale of 
Clwyd, the old town was fituated on a fteep rock, 
not far from the weftern bank of the river Clwyd. 
But being deferted.in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, a new one much larger was built at the foot 
of the hill. It was formerly called by the Britains 
Cledfryn yn Rhos, that is, the craggy hill in 
Rhos. ‘This part of the country was given by 
Edward I. to David ap Griffith, brother to Lle- 
wellin, the -laft prince of North Wales; but he 
being foon after attainted and beheaded for high 
treafon, it'was given by the fame king to Henry 
Lacy, earl of Lincoln. This earl fortified the 
town with a wall, not large in circuit, but very 
ftrong, and on the fouth fide of it erected a caftle, 
adorned with many high towers; but his only 
fon being unfortunately drowned in the well of this — 
caftle, his grief on this occafion made zhim defitt 
from the work, and leave it unfinifhed. After the 
death of the earl of Lincoln this caftle, by the 
marriage of his daughter Alice, came into the 
polleffion of the houfe of Lancafter. King Ed- 
ward Il. pave it to Hugh Spencer, and afterwards 
Roger Mortimer became the poflefler of it in the 
TEION 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. yi) 
reign of king Edward ITI. which Roger fixed up 
his own arms on the chief gate. After his execu- 
tion it came to William Montacute, earl of Sa- 
lifbury ; but was foon after reftored to the Mor- 
timers ; and by thefe, at length it came to the 
houfe of York; and now belongs to the crown. 
It was delivered up to the parliament army on the 
25th of October 1646. It appears to have been 
a place of prodigious ftrength, not only en ac-= 
count of its fituation, but likewife from the hard- 
nefs of the ftones, and unufual thicknefs of the 
walls. It was blown up after the reftoration of 
king Charles II, (Of the north-eaft view of its 

ruins we have given an elegant engraving.) The 
town, at prefent, is large, populous, and well 
built, and befides its manufacture of gloves, and 
the bufinefs of tanning, which are brifkly carried 
on, it otherwife enjoys a tolerable trade, and is 
reckoned the beft town in North Wales. It gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Fielding, 
and fends one member to parliament. Itis gover- 
ned by a mayor, -a recorder, and two bailiffs, an- 
nually chofen out of twenty-five burgeffes, and 
has alfo a tqwn-clerk, and two ferjeants at mace. 
It has a goo§ market, on Wednefdays, for corn, 
cattle and provifions ; and three fairs, on May 
14, July 18, and September 25, for cattle, and » 
fmall pedlars ware. “There was at Denbigh, an 
abbey of black monks, of the order of St. Bene- 
dict, founded and endowed by Adam Salufbury, 
about the time of Henry III. The prefent pro- 
prietor, is Sir Lynch Salifbury Cotton, baronet. 
_ Some ruins of the walls are ftill remaining, be- 
fides an entire ftructure, which appears like the 
body of a country church, 
Sir Hugh Middleton, a great benefactor to the 
city of London, was a native of this town. This 
gentleman -raifed a confiderable fortune by work- 
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ing fome filver mines in Cardiganfhire, by which 
€ is faid to have cleared 2000]. a month for fe- 
veral years together. In the mean time the city 
of London, nct being fufficiently fupplied with 
water, three acts of parliament were fucceffively 
obtained, by which the citizens were allowed full 
power to bring a river from any part of Middlefex 
and Hertfordfhire ; but this project was laid afide 
as impracticable, till it was undertaken by this 
great man, who, after having made an exact fur- 
vey of all the rivers and fprings in Middlefex and 
Hertfordfhire, made choice of two, one in the 
parifh of Amwell near Hertford, and the other 
near Ware, both about twenty miles from Lon- 
don. ‘Thefe two ftreams being united, he con- 
veyed them at a very great expence towards the 
city; but when he had brought the water into the 
neighbourhood of Enfield, the greateft part of 
his fortune was fpent, upon which he applied to 
the lord mayor and common council ; but they re- 
fufing to affift in carrying on this noble work, he 
had. recourfe to king James I. who fharing with 
him in the expence and profits, the defign 
was happily effected, and the water brought into 
‘the refervoir at Iflington on Michaelmas-day 1613. 
By this noble work Sir Hugh greatly impaired his 
fortune; however, though he was a lofer in point 
of profit, he was a gainer in point of honour; 
for king James J. conferred upon him-the honour 
of knighthood, and afterwards created him a baro- 
net; befides which, he had the much greater 
honour of being remembered by pofterity as the 
benefactor of this country. At his death he be- 
gueathed a fhare in this New River Water to 
the Goldfmiths company, of which he was amem- 
ber, for the benefit of their poor. 
David Powel, a learned divine of the fifteenth 
century, was born in this town about the year 
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1666, or later. He was admitted into the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, but of what college does not 
appear. ‘Taking holy orders, he became vicar of 
Ruabon, in his native country, and obtained 
likewife a dignity in the cathedral church of St. 
Afaph. In this fituation he made himfelf parti- 
cularly eminent for his knowledge of the Welch 
language and hiftory ; and, in 1584, publifhed 
the hiftory of Cambria, now called Wales; and, 
in the year following, Annotations on Giraldus 
Cambrenfis. He died in 1590, having left fe- 
veral manufcripts behind him fitted for the prefs, 
but they have never been publifhed. | 

Beyond Denbigh is the vale of Clwyd, which 
is about twenty miles from north-to fouth, and fix 
or feven in breadth. It lies open to the fea, and 
to the north wind; but elfewhere it is furrounded 
with high mountains, efpecially towards the eaft, 
which appear like battlements or turrets; the 
higheit of thefe is called Moelenlhi, on the top 
of which is a military fence or rampire, and a 
very clear f{pring. ‘There are alfo feveral other 
old forts or intrenchments in this county. As firft, 
Pen y Gar vawr on Kader Dhimmael, diftant abdut 
a mile from Kerig y Drudion, which isa circular 
ditch and rampire, of at leaft 100 paces in dia- 
meter, It feems tohave had once a kind of wall, 
but the flones have been long fince carried away 
by theneighbours. Another is at Kaer-Dhynod, 
which lies in the parifh of Lhan-Vihangel. It lies 
clofe by the river Alwen, and is rather of an oval 
form than circular. The dyke or rampire con- 
fitted of avaft quantity of ftones, that are now 
thrown together, without any order. On the ri- 
ver-fide it is about 300 feet perpendicular, but 
not half fo high in any other part, 
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On the other fide of the river is a fteep hills. 
about twice as high as Kaer-dhynod, on which 
lies Kaer-vorwyn, that is, the maiden fort. This is 
a large circular intrenchment, and much more 
artificial than.the former. Kaer-dhynod, as Mr. 
Lloyd fuppofes, was formerly a Britifh camp, be- 
caufe it agrees exactly with the defcription ‘Ta- 
citus gives of the camp of king Caraétacus. There 
is alfo a third fort named Dinas Melin y Wig, 
which is thought to have been a Britifh town, be-~ 
caufe it anfwers to the defcription Czfar gives of 
fuch a place; for he tells us, that the Britons call 
that a Town, which is in the midft of a wood, 
furrounded with a vallum and a ditch, to pre- 
vent the incurfions of the enemy; and this place 
is full of woods, dingles, and the like. The 
fortification is fifteen or twenty yards high, where 
loweft ; it is faced for the moft part with a crag- | 
gy rock, and encompafled with a deep trench, 
having two entries, called the Upper and Lower 
Gates. 

Camden tells us, this vale is exceeding healthy 
and fruitful, and affords a pleafant profpect ; the 
complexion of the inhabitants is bright and chear- 
ful; their heads of a found conftitution ; their 
fight very lively, and even their old age vigorous 
and lafting. ‘The green meadows, the corn fields, 
and the numerous villages and churches, afford 
the moft pleafant profpedt imaginable. The river 
Clwyd, from the very fountain head, runs through 
the middle of it, receiving on each fide a great 
number of rivulets. 

LLANSANNAN is feated on the river Alne, eight 
miles weft of Denbigh, and is only a village, but 
it has four fairs, on May 18, Auguft 17, Odcto- 
ber 26, and November 30, for cattle. ‘This. 
place is noted for a cave, made in the fide of a 


ftoney. 
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ftoney hill or rock, wherein are twenty-four feats, 
fome bigger and fome lefs, and is greatly frequent- 
ed by fhepherds and others, who look after the 
cattle ; itis now known by the name of Arthur’s 
round Table. 

LLANROoST is a {mall place feated on the river 
Conway, on the very edge of the county, feven- 
teen miles fouth-weft of Denbigh, and 198 north- 
weft of London It has a free-fchool, a market 
on Tuefdays, and a market-houfe, built at the ex~ 
pence of :yiaurice Wynne, Efq; There is here a 
curious bridge over the Conway, into Carnarvon- 
fhire, 170 feet long, and fifteen wide. It confifts 
of three arches; of which that in the centre is 
fixty-one feet wide, and the others thirty and a 
half. This town has five fairs, viz. on April 25, 
June 21, Auguft 9, September 17, and Decem- 
ber 11, for cattle and {mall pedlars wares, 
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few, HE river Derwent probably gave 
#e > name to the county town; for the 

T Saxons, who beftowed the name up- 
& ¥ on it, wrote it Deorbi, and Camden 

Og, auf _is of opinion, that the town takes its 
name from that river; but the annotator upon 
that author fuppofes it is fo called from an habi- 
tation of deer ; and that this opinion is confirmed 
by the arms of the town, which are a buck cou- 
chant in a park. ‘This indeed might be a fuffi- 
cient proof, if the arms of our corporations were 
not fo lately and fo precarioufly taken up. We 
need give no other inftance of this, but that of 
_Oxford, whofe arms are an ox in a ford; and 
thefe were taken up, becaufe the magiftrates did 
not then know that that ss took its name from 
Olfleyford. 

There are feveral rivers in England that go 
by the name of Derwent Deur-Winden, in the 
Britith tongue, fignifying the winding of the wa- 
ter. It is obfervable, that moft of the ancient 
towns ftood uponrivers, and took their names there- 
from; and it is probable, that Derby is derived 
from Der Wetbye, by dropping the middle fylla- 
ble, bye being a Saxon word for an habitation, 
for which reafon there are many towns and vil- 
lages in Lincolnfhire, Cumberland, and other 
counties, whofe names end in bye, 

Accorde 
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According to the Roman divifion of Britain, 
this county was poflefled by the Coritani, who al- 
fo inhabited five other counties, namely, thofe of 
Northampton, Leicefter, Rutland, Lincoln and 
Nottingham. During the Saxon heptarchy, Der- 
byfhire was in the kingdom of Mercia, as were 
the five counties juft mentioned, as alfo near cle- 
ven others. 

Derbyfhire is an inland county, bounded on the 
north by Yorkfhire,; on the eaft by Nottingham- 
fhire ; on the fouth by Leicefterfhire ; and on the 
weit by Staffordfhire and Chefhire. It is fifty-fix 
miles in length from the village of Stratton, on 
the borders of Leicefterfhire, to the moft northern. 
extremity of the Peak; and thirty-eight miles in 
breadth, where broadeft, from Sherbrook, on the 
borders of Nottinghamfhire, to Shaw Crefs, on 
the borders of Chefhire ; but in the moft fouthern 
part, between Staffordfhire and Leicefterfhire, it is 
only nine miles broad; yet it is at leaft 164 miles 
in circumference, 

Its principal rivers are the Dove, the Derwent, 
the Irwafh, and the Crawlow ; for the Trent on- 
ly runs a little way on the fouthern part, and 
therefore will be more properly taken notice of 
elfewhere. Some pretend the Dove is fo called, 
from its refembling the filver feathers of that bird ; 
but this is a meer fancy. However, it is famous 
for the fifh called grayling, as well as trouts, 
which are accounted the beft in England. The 
current is thought to pafs thro’ a great deal of lime- 
ftone, which makes the waters fo fertile, that if 
it overflows its banks in the fpring, it greatly en- 
riches the meadows, infomuch, that they have a 
proverb that fays, in April Doye’s flood, in worth 
a king’s good. It rifes in the north-weft part of 
the county, near the three fhire ftones, and pafles 
fouth to Afhborn ; then it turns a little more Ne 

the 
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the welt, and pafles by Uttoxeter; after which it 
turns eaft, and falls into the Trent, four miles 
above Burton-upon-Trent. Mr. Cotton takes 
notice of it in his poem on the Wonders of the 
Peak, in the following lines, 


7 Thy murmurs Dove 

Pleafing to lovers, or men fallen in love ; 

With thy bright beauties, and thy fair blue eyes, 
Wound like a Parthian, while the fhooter flies ; 
Of all fair Thetes, none fo bright, 

So pleafant to the tafte, none to the fight, ‘ 
None yield the gentle angler fuch delight. 

To which the bounty of a ftream is fuch, 

As only with a fwift and tranfient touch, 
T’inrich her fterile borders as fhe glides, 

And force {weet flowers from their marble fides. 


‘Tt is remarkable, that this river fometimes fwells 
fo much in twelve hours time, that it has carried 
eff many fheep and other cattle, and yet returns 
as fuddenly again into its own channel ; which is 
ewing to its running through a mountainous 
country, from which it defcends with great impe- 
tuofity. The ftream of the Derwent is of a dufky 
colour, which proceeds from the foil it pafies 
through, It rifes in the moft northern part of the 
county, and pafles fouth-weft on to Derby, with- 
out receiving any confiderable river ; and about 
feven miles below Derby falls into the Trent. 
The Erwath, as has been obferved, divides part 
of this county from Nottinghamfhire, and rifes 
about four miles fouth-weft of Mansfield. Ie 
paffes by no remarkable place, and falls into the 
Trent eleven miles eaft-fouth-eaft of Derby. The 
Crawlow waters the northern parts, but there is 

nothing remarkable to be faid of it. 
The eaftern and weftern parts, into which this 
county is divided by the river Derwent, are very 
. different. 
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different both with refpect to the air, and thefoil, 
except juft on the banks of that river, where the 
land on both fides is remarkably fertile. In the 
eaftern divifion the air is agreeable and healthy ; 
and the foil being every where fruitful, is well 
cultivated, producing almoft every kind of grain 
in great abundance. The fouthern part of the 
county allo partakes of this agreeable tempera- 
ture and fertility. But in the more northern part 
of the weftern divifion, the air is in general 
fharper, the weather more variable, and ftorms of 
wind and rain more frequent. “The face of the 
country is rude and mountainous, and the foil, 
excepting the vallies, is rocky and barren; the 
hills, however, afford pafture for numerous ficcks 
of fheep. ‘This part of the country has the name 
of the Peak, which isa word derived from the 
French, in which language Pique fignifies any 
thing fharp and pointed. in the wildeft-parts of 
the Peak country, there is not a bufh or tree to © 
be feen, for the mountains are there entirely bar- 
ren, yet the vallies abound with paftures and 
corn-fields ; but there are no hedges, though they 
give that name to.a fort of walls formed of loofe 
ftones, with which they inclofe their grounds. 
ee, fays Dr. Stukeley, “* the odd profpects af- 

‘ ford fome entertainment to a traveller, and re- 
*< lieve the fatigue of fo tedious a road. Now 
you pafs over barren moors, in perpetual dan~ 
ger of flipping into coal pits and lead mines ; 
“< or ride, for miles together, on the edge of a 
*¢ fteep hill, on folid flippery rock, or loofe ftones, 
with a valley underneath, where you can {carce- 
«< ly difcover the bottom with your eye. The 
extended fides of the mountains are generally 
** powdered over, as it were, with recks, ftreams 
of water every where dribbling down, and now 
<¢ bolder cataraéts diverfify the romantic fcene.” 
How- 
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However, the moft rocky and fterile parts of Der« 
byfhire are not without their riches, which con- 
fift in minerals, particularly lead. ‘They alfo 
- produce iron, antimony, marble, and alabafter, 
‘There are in thefe mountains feveral lead works, 
whofe mines have an entrance like the mouth of 
a well through which the ore is drawn up; for 
which purpofe a large wheel or fhaft is worked 
by horfes, in a round wooden building, which 
they call a cupola. . This joins the fhed which is 
built over the mine. The ore, when drawn up, ap+ 
pears like a heap of dirt and ftones mixed toge-+ 
ther; and this the poor wemen and children put 
into tubs, and wafhing the dirt away, pick out 
the ftones. Thus with great labour of fearching 
they find the ore, which is laid by in feveral 
parcels according to its different value. ‘The in- 
habitants about thefe mines make a. very mife- 
rable appearance, and have little or nothing to 
fhelter them from the wind and weather, except 
poor low cottages. However, they feem to be 
very healthy, and perhaps may live as happily as 
thofe in higher life. On the hills, near Work{- 
worth, there are the greateft number of mines, 
‘and thefe yield copper ore as well as that of lead. 

The mines and quarries of the Peak have, how- 
ever, rendered that rough and mountainous coun- 
try, lefs remarkable than what are called the 
Seven Wonders of the Peak, which we fhall take | 
notice of in their order. 

The firft wonder is Chatfworth houfe, the feat 
of the duke of Devonfhire. The road to it, be- 
yond Chefterfield, is over hills that feem to be 
thrown one upon another, like Pelion upon Offa. 
The trees here are as fcarce as churches; for 
there is hardly any thing to be feen, except mul- 
titudes of fiones fticking out of the earth, from 
three to five feet high, and fome higher; and 

from 
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from five to fifteen feet in breadth. Thefe are 
called Peak-ftones, and ferve to make mill-ftones. 
There is a high hill, in the fame road, from the 
top of which may be feén, in a clear day, Lincoln- 
minfter, which is at leaft forty miles diftant. From 
this hill there is a defcent to Chatfworth park, 
_ which is prodigious rough all the way; fo that 
no vehicle can pafs it without danger, and even 
foot travellers muft ftep down carefully from {tone 
to ftone. Chatfworth houfe is large, lofty, and 
built with hewn ftone, of a fquare form, and 
the roof is flat, and furrounded with a handfome 
balluftrade. The windows are lofty, and glazed 
with plate glafs; each fquare being two feet 
broad, and the fafhes feventeen feet high. ‘The 
glafs is ground with a bevil edge, and the 
frames double gilt. In fhort, the external parts 
of the building and ornaments make altogether a 
moft magnificent appearance. It is feated in a 
fertile and delightful valley, enriched by a variety 
of native beauties, while the dreary wildnefs of 
the country around adds to the charms of this 
delightful fpot, and gives it the air cf enchant- 
ment. ‘The river here, for a while, puts on a 
{mooth afpect, and glides gently by, as unwilling 
to leave fo enchanting a‘fpot.. Between it and 
the houfe is a venerable walk of trees, which, 
fays Dr. Stukeley, ftill retain the name of the 
Philofopher Hobbs, who frequently ftudied under 
its fhade. Noble iron gates and balluftrades expofe 
to view the front of the houfe and court, and are 
terminated at the corners next the road with two 
large ftone pedeitals of Attic work, curioufly a- 
dorned with trophies of war, and utenfils of all 
the f{ciences, cut in Baflo Relievo. The face of 
the building is Ionic, the whole being a fquare of 
a fingle order, but eyery fide of a different mo- 
del, The ftone is of an excellent fort, veined 

like 
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like marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quar- 
ries, and tumbled down the adjacent hill; and is 
introduced into the work in very large blocks, 
finely jointed, 

Before the weft front is a {tone bridge over the 
Derwent, on which is a tower built by the coun- 
tefs of Shrewfbury. There is alfo an ifland in the 
river, in which is a building like a caftle, which 
feen from the houfe has a good effect. 

On entering the court-yard, which is on the 
north-fide, there is an afcent to the houfe by a 
few fteps. The hall, which is extremely lofty, 
has the doors, chimnies, windows, {ftair-cafes, 
ftairs, &c. of marble. This room is finely adorn- 
ed with paintings of the Roman hiftory, by the 
celebrated Varrio, particularly a curious repre- 
fentation of the murder of Cefar, in the capital, 
and of the refurreftion of our Lord. At the 
farther end of the hall are two flights of 
ftairs, fourteen feet wide, and each landing-place 
is formed of a fingle ftone, fourteen feet {quare, 
‘Tneie ftairs winding round meet and form a gal- 
Jery at the top, adorned with iron baluftrades of 
excellent workmanfhip richly gilt. In the centre 
between the ftairs is a fine arched door-cafe, 
which leads to the lower rooms and offices. The 
whole, viewed from the entrance, appears ex- 
tremely picturefque. ‘ 

Having afcended the ftair-cafe, you have a fine 
view of the picture juft mentioned, it being then 
level to the eye. From thence you enter the 
grand apartments. At one end of the gallery is 
the duke’s clofet, finely ornamented with Indian 
paintings. ‘The great ftate-room is richly fur- 
nifhed and truly magnificent: the cieling and 
walls are adorned with curious paintings, and 
from the former hang two large chandeliers of fil- 
ver gilt. Two other rooms are, according te 

their 
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their feveral purpofes, equally magnificent, and 
nobly furnifhed ; that called the Queen of Scots 
apartment, is decorated with fine old tapeftry and 
Jandfcapes. On one cieling is a painting, with 
emblematical figures, to commemorate the crufh- 
ing of the rebellion in 1715. ‘The Bath-room is 
all of marble curioufly wrought. “The chapel is 
prodigioufly rich, without being gaudy, the altar 
end, and the floor, are of marble, the feats and 
gallery are of cedar, and the reft of the wal! em- 
bellifhed with painting, by Varrio, reprefenting 
feveral of our Saviour’s miracles, not in a glaring 
manner, but in ftone colours, with the pillars 
heightened by ftreaks of blue and gold, refem- 
bling Lapis Lazuli. Mr. Cotton, fpeaking of this 
houfe, fays, 


The pictures, fculptures, carving, graving, gilding, 


Would be as long defcribing as in building. 
‘Towards the north-eaft of the gardens rifes a 
a very high mountain, thick planted with different 
kinds of trees, whofe heads appearing one above 
another, with leaves of various green, form a 
moft beautiful hanging wood of prodigious height. 
On the fummit of this mountain northward ftands 
the fummer-houfe, which appears over the tops of 
the trees like the old tower of a country church, 
and fets off that part of the profpect to great ad- 
vantage. Due eaft from the houfe is the grand 
' cafcade, which falls, for about a furlong, downa 
very eafy and regular flope betwixt two woods, 
At the upper end of the cafcade is an hexagon 
temple about thirty feet high ; on three fides of 
which, next the cafcade, are the figures of Flora, 
Ceres, and Pomona, with their emblems or fym- 
bols. From the top of the temple iflues a flood 
of water, which covering with roaring waves, 
the whole dome falls down with great Tapes 
an 
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and noife like a cataract; from the fymbols of the 
figures likewife fpout various kinds of fountains 5 
and before the front of the temple two jets arife 
in the form of fans. Afterwards the whole of this 
water rufhes down the cafcade, and has a -moft 
grand effect, To fee the torrent rolling down, 
and covering the temple like a fheet, the foun- 
tains gufhing up with expanded arms to meet- it, 
and altogether come tumbling down the head- 
long rough cafcade, appears very amazing. At 
the bottom: of the cafcade lie a great number of 
loofe irregular ftones, among which the water 
runs, and is immediately loft. 

Mion thence, turning fouthward, you walk 
along an avenue, through a grove of tall. pines, 
which brings you to a kind of wildernefs, in the 
middle of which a fountain rifes on a pedeftal, 
about five feet high, and fpouting regularly. round 
the top forms a bell, and appears dike a large 
glafs punch bowl inverted; from many places, 
among the trees, other fountains iffue in curve 
lines, which they call a Battery. Thefe play on 
the punch bowl, and as faft as they break it in 
pieces, it joins and mends itfelf again. At a 
fmall diftance is the reprefentation of a weeping 
willow, the leaves of which continually drop with 
water, and the limbs and fmaller branches fend 
forth a great number of fountains. ‘There is here 
likewife a very fine piece of water, in which are 
feveral ftatues reprefenting Neptune, the Nereids, 
and fea-horfes. 

We have already mentioned the defolate and 
dreary moor near the houfe; this contains a large 
body of water, which is not only a common drain 
for all the country round, but fupplies all the re- 
fervoirs, canals, cafcades, and other water works, 
in the above garden, to which it is conducted by 

ipes, 
; Upon 
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Upon the hills, beyond the garden, is a park, 


where are fome ftatues, and other curiofities ; 
but even thefe hills. are overlooked by a high 
rocky mountain, from which the view of the pa- 
Jace, and the numberlefs beauties of this {miling 
view breaks upon the traveller like the effet of 
enchantment. 

This palace was built by William, the firft duke 
of Devonfhire: but it ought not to be omitted, 
that in the houfe firft erefted there by Sir William 
Cavendifh of Suffolk, Mary queen of Scots re- 
mained a prifoner nineteen years, under the care 
of the countefs of Shrewfbury, Sir William’s wi- 
dow ; in memory of which one of the new apart- 
ments is called the Queen of Scots. Marfhal 
Tallard, the French general, whom the duke of 
Marlborough took prifoner at the battle of Hock- 
{tet, was alfo entertained here for fome days, and 
on his taking leave of the duke, politely faid, 
that when he returned to France, and reckoned 
up the days of his captivity in England, he fhould 
leave out thofe he had fpent at Chatfworth. 

The fecond wonder is Mam-tor, which is four 
miles north of Tidefwall, and fifteen weft-north- 
wett of Chefterfield. Under this hill there are fe- 
veral lead mines ; but the wonder is, that this hill 
is almoft perpetually fhivering down earth and 
great ftones in fuch plenty, and with fuch noife, 
as fometimes to frighten the neighbouring inha- 
bitants; yet it never vifibly grows lefs. ‘This 
hill, fays Mr. Cotton, 


Which will in time tall as the mother grow, 

And muft perpetuate the mother fo. 

Which wonder is, that tho’ this hill ne’er ceafe, 

To watte itfelf it fuffers no decreafe ; 
ut 


Spawns a lefs hill of loofer mould below, ‘ 
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But ’twould a greater be, if thofe that pafs, 
Should mifs the atoms of fo vaft a mafs. 

‘Tho’ neighbours, if they nearer would enquire, 
Muft needs perceive the peeling cliff retire; 
And the moft curfory beholder may, 

Perceive a conftant, manifeft decay, 

By jetting ftones, that by the earth left bare, 
Hang on the trip, fufpended in the air. 


Elden hole is the third wonder, and is now 
furrounded with a ftone wall, to prevent cattle 
from tumbling into it; it was built by a farmer, 
who loft two fat oxen by their falling into this 
hole. Outwardly there is nothing to be feen but 
a huge gap or chafm in the earth, or rather the 
rock. ‘This is about five yards long, and. three 
broad; and the top of it is fomewhat higher than 
the furface of the earth, with 2 mouth very jagged 
and uneven. Mr. Cotton, fpeaking of this hole, 
exprefles himfelf thus, 


Betwixt a verdant mountain’s falling flanks, 
And within bounds of eafy {welling banks, 
‘That hem the wonder in on every fide, 

A formidable fiflure gapes fo wide ; 

Steep, black, and full of horror, that who dare 
Look down into the chafm, and keeps his hair 
From. lifting off his hat, either has none, 

Or for. more modifh curls cafhires his own. 

‘The yawning mouth is thirty paces long, 

Scarce half fo wide, within lin’d thro’ with ftrong 
Continuous walls of folid perpend ftone ; 

A gulph wide, fteep, black, and a dreadful one; 
Which few that come to fee it dare come near ; 
And the more daring ftill approach with fear. 


If a {tone be.thrown into this hole as large asa 
man can lift, as foon as it ftrikes the rock it will 
bound from fide to fide till it is out of fight, but 
the found may be heard fome time after decreafing 

gradye- 
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gradually till it ends ina murmur. As to the 
depth, Mr. Cotton gives the following account 
from an experiment made by himfelf. 


How deep this gulph does travel under ground, 

‘Though there have beenattempts was never found ; 

But I “myfelf with the Peak furrounded, 

Eight hundred fourfcore and four yards have 
founded ; 

And though of thefe fourfcore return’d back wet, 

The plummet drew, and found no bottom yet. 


The depth here mentioned by this author is 
four yards above half a mile, which is a prodigi- 
ous depth if it were no deeper. ‘The earl of 
Leicefter, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hired a 
man, who was let down into it with a bafket of 
ftones, to obferve the fides, and try the depth ; 
he was let down 200 ells, which was the length 
of the rope, and then pulled up again; but when 
he came to the top he was fenfelefs, and died 
within eight days; which is no wonder, for all 
deep places, where the air ftagnates, will do the 
fame; that is, it will kill thofe that enter there- 
in, as great numbers have found to their coft. 
This place is four miles north-weft of ‘Tidefwell, 
fifteen weft by fouth of Sheffield, and: twenty-fix 
north-weft of Derby. 

The fourth wonder is Buxton ‘ebihus fo called 
from the town where they rife, and the wonder 
confiftedin having another fountain at the diftance 
of fix feet, which wascold, though the other was 
hot. Buxton itfelf is but a dirty village, at whofe 
bottom the wells are feated, where there is a pub- 
lick inn, which is called the Hall. This is a 
larze commodious houfe, to which a great deal of 
good company refort in the fummer-time, and 
commonly ftay a month or two for the benefit of 
bathing, and the pleafure of the country air and 

exercife, 
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exercife. There is plenty of groufe, or moor- 
game, for gentlemen that love fhooting ; and 
trouts and graylings for thofe that delight in fifh- 
ing. ~ dn fhort, there isno want of diverfion, and 
the manner of living is eafy and_ reafonable. 
There is a good aflembly-room, in which the 
company dine and {up together, and after fupper 
they have generally a ball. je 
The well is about a ftones caft from the houfe, 
acrofs a dirty lane, and is covered with a hand- 
fome building, which is the fection of a rotunda, 
The infide is paved with brick, and the well is 
walled round with ftone. The walks are adjoin- 
ing to the well, and arein a field of about an acre 
of ground, bounded on one fide by a pretty river, 
and on the other by the dirty lane juft mentioned. 
The walks are of earth, ftrewed over with fine 
afhes, to prevent its {ticking to the fhoes. In the 
middle*of this field is a mount, caft up and plant- 
ed with trees and fhrubs, which has a very fine 

effect. | 
The water poffefles an intermediate degree of 
heat, between thofe of Bath and Briftol; and is 
the principal calcarius water defcribed by Dr. 
Short; who informs us, that if five-eights of a 
quart of boiling water be added to three pints of 
river water in the fummer, it will give the exact 
heat of Buxton water in that feafon. It has a 
fweet and pleafant tafte, and when cooled, weighs 
eight or ten grains in a pint lefs than river water. 
Its nature approaches nearer to that of Briftol than 
Bath, and it may be fafely ufed both inwardly and 
outwardly in cafes where Bath-waters are hurtful. 
I¢ has relaxing, diluting, fweetning and attenua- 
ting qualities, and opens obftructions of the fmall- 
eft veflels. It cools the parts that are too hot, 
gently warms thoie that are cold, and dries up 
thofe that are moift. It is not followed with 
{weating, 
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fweating, but rather with coldnefs ; and is good 
in confumptions, for hot fcorbutic humours, mand 
all fluxions and bleedings, as well as hypochon- 
drical and hyfterical cafes. It is alfo of great ufe 
both externally and internally, in the regular gout, 
in rheumatic and fcorbutic pains, in vomiting of 
blood, and in inordinate fluxes of the piles, as well 
as in other bleedings. It is proper in an inflamma- 
tion of the liver, and in heat and obftructions of the 
kidneys; in all which cafesit has been found fuccefs- 
ful even-by external ufe. Internally it is good in a 
diabetes, in bloody urine from a weaknel(s in the 
urinary paflages, in a bilious cholick, in want of ap- 
petite, in cold {ftomachs from hard drinking, ef- 
pecially {pirituous liquors, and in an atrophy, 
from a fharpnefs of blood, occafioned by, free 
drinking at improper times of the day. To thefe 
may be added, contraction and {ftiffnefs of the 
veflels, efpecially in old age ; cramps, convulfions, 
the dry afthma witheut a fever or quick pulfe, 
barrennefs from various cafes, and alfo a gonor- 
rhea. It likewife cures St. Anthony’s fire, ring~ 
worms, {cabs, the itch, morphew, nodes, challcy 
fwellings, and all hard, callous tumours, and old 
ftrains and withering of the parts; in all which 
laft cafes bathing is chiefly to be ufed. Buxton is 
feated four miles from the three fhire ftones, five 
welt of Tidefwell, and thirty-two north-weft of 
Derby. 

The fifth wonder is Tidefwell, or Weeding- 
well, which is a {pring that ebbs and flows at un- 
certain times; but this will happen twice or 
thrice in an hatin at particular feafons; and at 
others, efpecially in dry fummers, it entirely 
ceafes. When the. water decreafes it makes an 
odd fort of a noife within the mountain, which 
foe liken to the pouring. of liquors out of bottles, 
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but much louder. This fpring is abouta yard deep 
and broad; and the water rifes and falls about 
three quarters of a yard. The caufe of this is 
varioufly explained by different authors ; but as 
their thoughts are merely conjectural, we fhall 
pafs them over in filence. 

Pool’s hole, about half a mile from Buxton, is 
the fixth wonder; there are a few ftraggling cot- 
tages about it inhabited by perfons who gain their 
livelihood by fhewing ftrangers the place. Some 
of thefe are always ready to ferve as guides with 
lighted candles. It is feated at the bottom of a 
hill called Coitmofs, and the entrance is almoft 
hid among bufhes and brambles, and fo very low, 
that thofe that go to view it are forced to creep in 
on their handsand knees. However, it is fo high 
on the infide, that in many places the roof is not 
to be feen. It is very cold and damp, and the 
continual dropping of the water renders it very 
difagreeable. [his water is of a petrifying na- 
ture, which it probably derives from the rock 
which confifts of lime-ftone. "[hefe drops con- 
tinually falling form a great number of very odd 
fhapes,; which the country people have given 
names to. Over the entrance is Pool’s bedcham- 
ber, and on the right hand his kitchen, and a 
little farther his faddle, which is a large petrifac- 
tion joined. to the rock, and is fomewhat in the 
fhape of a pack-faddle. Beyond that is his chair, 
which hangs from the roof, and juft by it is a 
flitch of bacon hanging in the fame manner, and 
they both feem ready to fall down upon the heads 
of the vifitors. Befides thefe, the guides pretend 
to fhowa lion, anape, efquire Cotton’s hay-cock, 
and the like; but the names agree very little with 
the things they are faid to reprefent. “The paflage 
for about 200 yards is over rocks, fo wet and {lip- 
pery, that people are in fome danger of falling and 
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breaking their limbs. On the left hand is a fright- 
ful precipice, where there is no bottom to be teen. 
Some pafs in this cavern to the length of half a 
mile, and come back through another way that 
is eafier walking. About 400 yards within this 
hole is the queen of Scots pillar, which is account- 
ed the moft curious thing in it; itis a petrified 
column, of aconfiderable height, fpangled with 
glittering {par or ore, and quite tran{parent, as 
fome afirm. When the vifitors return back, 
there are women ready with bafons of water and 
clean towels to wath with; the traveller mutt pay 
the ufual price for their attendance, and if he 
pleafes may purchafe a fort of cryftal ftone of an 
oblong figure, terminating in a point at each end ; 
and called Derbyfhire diamonds. ‘They are found 
on the mountains under hillocks, of the fize of 
mole-hills, and‘ not by digging, as many have 
thought. ‘This hole terminates near the roof ina 
hollow, called the Needle’s-eye, in which, when 
the guide places the candle, it reprefents a ftar in 
the firmament. Near. the pillar it is ufual to fire 
a piftol, and the report is fo augmented by the hol- 
lownefs of the cavern, that it founds almoft as 
loud as a cannon, ‘There are different conjec- 
tures about the name of this cave; though the’ 
moft common opinion is, that one Pool, who was 
a notorious thief, gave it his name, far he being 
outlawed, fled from juitice, and took up his refi- 
dence here ; which, if true, he chofe a place 
much worfe than any prifon. Others are of opi- 
nion, that it owes its name toa hermit, who retired 
into this difmal cell; but both thefe ftories feem 
altogether uncertain. 

The laft wonder is the Devil’s Arfe, or, as they 
now call it more politely, Peak’s hole. It lies a 
little beyond Caftleton, four miles north of Tidef- 
well, fixteen weft-north-weft of Chefterfield, 
£2 and 
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and thirty north-weft of Derby... It lies at the 
foot of amountain, which is divided by a fort of 
cliff, for it rifes to a fharpnefs on each fide, and 
almoft furrounds thofe with a circle that approach 
it. The front is a:ragged perpendicular rock of 
an amazing height, with here and there qa few 
fhrubs and bufhes, inhabited by fereech owls, 
kites, and jackdaws. On the top of this rock, 
and at its utmoft verge, ftandsa caftle ; it is uncer 
tain when it was built, andconfequently muftbevery 
ancient, as we have no account of its founder, 
It feems to be impregnable, from the fteepnefs of 
the rock, and there being but one way up to it ; 
and that fo full of windings, that it is near twa 
miles to the top. On the left hand is another 
precipice, with a running water, that has a black 
and difmal appearance. At the bottom of thefe 
rocks is the mouth of the cavern, within the en- 
trance of which are a number of cots, inhabited 
by people who make a moft wretched appearance, 
which is no wonder, becaufe they chufe this abode 
to be ready to attend travellers. “There is often 
near a hundred of them with lighted candles in 
their hands, who ftand ready to conduct thofe 
who are defirous of entering this dreadful cavity, 
The extremity of the arch is about forty feet 
high, and the width at the, bottom near eighty. 
The fweep of the arch is not altogether irregular, 
but fomewhat in the Gothic tafte, However it 
is certain, that no architect, or any other man, 
had any hand in its formation, The inhabitants 
of the eave do not entirely depend upon vifi- 
tors; for fome late travellers found many of 
the women fpinning before their doors; and near 
the middle the ground belongs to a packthread- 
fpinner, where feveral men and boys were at work, 
About a hundred yards from hence the roof de- 
| clings, 
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€lines, and comes within about three feet of the 
ground; which obliges the vilitors to ftoop very 
low to get into the cavern, About twelve or 
fourteen yards farther the roof rifes again, and 
advances to fuch a height, that the top is not to 
be feen, notwithftanding the number of lights. 
About eighty yards farther the roof declines 
~ again, and then the firft river appears, as it is 
commonly called, but it feems to be nothing elfe 
than a ftanding lake, which extends under the 
low part of the rock to the opening on the other 
fide. Mr. Hobbs was of opinion, that none ever 
did or could go farther, as appears from a tranfla- 
tion of his Latin poem, in which are the follow- 
ing lines, 
Making our entrance with confufed lights, 
‘Two rocks with crooked backs drove from our 
fights 
‘The beams of day, and bending down below 
On all-fours, force us through their arch to go; 
Until at length the flow and humble fource, 
OF a dark river crofling, ftopt our courfe. 
‘Thus far we went, beyond. it none can have 
‘The leaft admittance. — 


' Mr. Cotton feems to be of the fame opinion, 


or at leaft he did not think it proper to crof this 
water : 


To a filent brook at laft you come, 

And there the rock its bofom bows fo low, 

That few adventurers farther prefs to £0 5 

For who would pafs in double dangers bound, - 
Rifing he breaks his fkull, he’s ftooping drown’d ; 
Thrice I that pafs attempted with defire, 

And thrice I did inglorioufly retire. 


However, a coachman belonging to fome com- 
pany, who lately entered this cavern, ventured to 
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be ferried over in a {mall boat about fix feet long, 
four wide, and one deep, and the bottom was 
covered with ftraw. ‘The coachman lay down 
upon his back, and the boatman jumped into the 
water, and wading up to his middle, towed his 
fare to the rock, and then fhoving the boat under 
it, they were immediately out of fight. One of 
the company, that did not care to crofs the river, 
was conducted through a dirty hole, not bigger | 
than the mouth of an oven, and full of loole 
ftones, which obliged him to creep upon his hands 
and knees. About the middle of the chafm he 
found his back rub againft the rock, and his 
wailtcoat buttons grazed along the rough ftones 
at the bottom ; however, the whole length is not 
above eight or ten yards. As foon as he could 
ftand upright he looked about him, and faw at a 
great diftance a company furrounded with glitte- 
ring ftars; thefe immediately fung adivine hymn in 
_.a melodious manner, which was rendered more 
asreeable and mufical by the echo that refounded 
through the high and -hollow wault. ‘The 
fcene was fo unexpected, that he was at.a lofs to 
guefs whether he was awake or in.-adream. ‘Be- 
tween thofe people and the place where he ftood 
there was a vaft gulph, horridly dark, which ren- 
dered the fight more folemn. However, he was 
informed at length by his guide, that the appari- 
tions were nothing elfe but about a dozen youths 
belonging to the town withcandles in their hands ; 
and that the place they were in was the higheft 
part of the cavern, and called the Chancel; and 
that they performed their parts for the fake of a re- 

ward. | 
From this place the gentleman and his guide 
proceeded to the fecond river, which he could not 
pafs over without wading, and therefore he fuf- 
pended his curiolity, and returned back, but did 
not 
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rot find the paflage fo difficult as it was before, 
which might be owing to his now knowing the 
very worft of the road. 

At a village in thefe parts called Birchover, is 
a large rock, on which are two tottering ftones ; 
one of whieh is twelve yards in circumference, 
and four yards high, yet is fo equally poifed up- 
ona point, that it may be eafily moved with ones 
finger. This is of the fame kind as the logan 
ftones, of which we have treated in Cornwall. In 
feveral mountains in this county, and at their 
bottoms, are cavities called by the inhabitants 
Swallows, becaufe they fwallow up rivulets of 
water that entirely ‘difappear. Dr. Leigh is of 
opinion, that the fubterraneous rivers in Peak’s 
hole, are formed out of the conflux of thefe wa- 
ters, that are received into large cavities under 
ground ; and that thofe rapid {prings that pro- 
ceed from the mountains near Caitleton come 
from hence. 

There are. feveral other medicinal fprings in 
this county, but the moft remarkable, befides 
that at Buxton, is Matlock bath, which ig a 
{pring that rifes at a village of that name. It is 
five miles north of Wirk{worth ; fourteen north 
by weft of Derby; nine fouth- wel df "Cheer. 
field, and eighteen fouth of Sheffield. It is 
on the very edge of the river Derwent, and is a 
very beautiful place finely fituated, for here a 
perfon may divide his time between a quiet foli- 
tude and agreeable company. ‘The bath confifts 
of one uniform range of buildings, befides an out- 
houfe of handfome. lodging-rooms nearly adjoin- 
ing; and the ftables, which are at a diftance from 
the houfe. In the firft part of thefe buildings 
are the two baths, one for gentlemen, and the 
other for ladies ; having their entrance and dref- 
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fing-rooms quite diftin@. The ladies bath i# 
arched with ftone about ten feet above the furface 
of the water, which renders it cool and extreme- 
ly private, Over the baths are the lodging-rooms, 
for the convenience of thofe that bathe conftant- 
ly. Beyond the bath, on the ground floor, is a 
range of rooms, each of which is capable of con- 
taining a dozen people very commodioufly ; and at 
the farther end is a large kitchen and a fervants 
hall. In the middle of the building is a grand 
flair-cafe, and fronting the top of it is a mufick 
room; the aflembly room is on the right hand, 
and is large and commodious. ‘There is a paflage 
out of it on the fide of the hill, which rifes to-a 
great height, and fhelters the back part of the 
houfe. “The company for the time being gene- 
rally make but one family; for they breakfaft, 
dine, and fup together in this room. 

Before the front of the houfe there runs a fpa- 
cious terrafs, from whence there are a. few fteps 
cown to. a level grafs-plat, convenient for the 
company either to walk in or play at bowls. At 
the edge of the green there is a dwarf-wall, be- 
yond which defcends a rocky fhelf to the river 
Derwent, which is here very wide and rapid. It 
runs with a murmuring noife, that is greatly en- 
creafed by the reverberation of the found from 
the high rocks that hang over it. The higheft of. 
thefe, called Mattlock Tor, has been meafured, 
and found. to be 120 yards perpendicular, which 
is ten yards higher than the top of St. Paul’s. 
On one fide of the houfe is a grove of lofty trees, 
and on the other a delightful fhady lawn, called 
the Lovers Walk. In fhort, the whole place is 
furrounded with fuch agreeable land{capes, fine 
woods, pleafant walks, high rocks, fteep hills, 
and romantick views, that, together with. the 
roaring ftream of the Derwent, it may be called 
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a perfect Paradife. ‘The expence of living here 
is very eafv, there being nothing to be paid for 
lodging or bathing, let a perfon ftay as long as 
Ke will. The ordinary expences are three fhil- _ 
lings a day for meals, and tea in the afternoon. 
‘The whole is managed by fervants, who are plac- 
ed here by the gentlemen who built the houfes by 
fub{cription. 

The water of this bath is not fo hot as that of 
Briftol ; but it is very clear, and emits no fteam 
except in a cold morning, or in the winter fea- 
fon. It is lighter than common water, and a 
gallon of it, upon evaporation, yields forty grains 
of fediment, whereof thirty grains are fait, con- 
fitting of nitre and fea falt, and the remainder is 
a white rough alcaline earth; infomuch, that it 
may be properly called a calcarious water, It 
nearly agrees with that of Briftol, with regard to 
the quantity of earth it contains, and is more 
powerful in fweetening the blood and humours, 
than that of Buxton. ‘The virtues are nearly the 
fame as the waters of Buxton and Briftol, both for 
external and internal ufe. They are proper to cure 
gleets, the fluor albus, the cancer, and the king’s 
evil, both by bathing and drinking. Bathing is 
proper for rheumatifms,the fcurvy, itch and fcabs ; © 
hectic ulcers are relieved both by outward and in- 
ward ufe; internally it is good in an atrophy, 
from an hectic fever, where the blood is thin ana- 
fharp, the motion quick, and the vefels weak. It 
is alfo fuccefsfully ufed in fpitting of blood, bloody’ 
urine, bloody ftools, and frequent bleedings at 
the nofe; it likewife cures the diabetes, and a 
bilious cholic. 

‘The cattle of this county differ little or nothing 
from thofe in other parts of England ; for, as che , 
iweet paftures feed them well, they are ‘very Ar’ 
forthe dairy. And the great number of flicep, 
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which we have already obferved are produced ih 
the Peak, are fent from thence to the neighbour- 
ing markets and fairs. : 

The delightful meadows and paftures in the 
fouthern and eaftern parts of the county, produce 
all the common herbs that flourifh in other parts 
_ of England; but thofe which are more rare, and 
grow either only here, or thrive more than others, 
are the following. 

_ . The common round-leaved garden fcurvy-grafs, 

Cochlearia Hortenfis, Ph. Jeond. and Edinb. This. 
is one of the capital antifcorbutic herbs, and has 
been principally made ufe of in conjunction with 
mild vegetable acids, as orange juice, forrel, &c. 
It is alfo of fervice in paralytic and cachedtic in- 
difpofitions, and in wandering rheumatic pains of 
long continuance, unaccompanied with a fever, 
nei by Dr. Sydenham, the Scorbutic Rheuma- 
tum, 

Club mofs, Adufcus terreftris repens, five clavas 
tus, in the mountains of the Peak. Itcreeps up< 
on the earth far and near, taking root by the help 
of long woody fibres, that proceed to the right and 
left, from the different branches. It has fmall 
heads collected together like a club; and under 
each of the fcales are bivalved capfule, which, 
When ripe, throw out a duft as fine as the flower 
of brimftone, which being thrown into the flame 
of a candle, flafhes like gunpowder. Some af- 
fert, that this powder is good in the ftone and 
fupprefiion of urine. ‘The dofe is from half a 
fcruple to a feruple. 
~ Ladies mantle, Achimilla. This plant, which 
is alfo found in the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, 
is faidto be good for internal ulcers, {pitting of 
blood, and the whites in women; but is feldom 
ufed. The dofe is 2 dram of the leaves in powder. 

: Golden 
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Golden dock, Lapathum folio acuto, flore aurea 
©. B. Anthoxanthon J. B. In the meadows by the 
road-fide leading to Swarfton bridge, ee in 
winter-time in floods are ovef-flown,by the Trent. 
© Giant throat-wort, Trachelium majus belgarum, 
Park. Inthe mountainous pafture-fields by the 
hedge-fides, &c. plentifully, as well in this coun- 
ty as in Yorkfhire, Staffordfhire, Nottinghamfhire. 

Panfies or hearts-eafe, Viola tricolor, Ger. tri- 
color major & vulgaris, Park. In the mountains 
among the corn, and upon the mud-walls and 
fences of ftone. ’ 

Panfies, with a large yellow flower, Viela mon- 
tana lutea grandiflvra noftras. In the mountainous 
paftures of the Peak, in feveral places, principal- 
ly where the foil is moift and boggy. 

Red whorts or bilberries, Vitis idea femper vi- 
rens fructu rubro, J. B. In the mountains of the 
Peak plentifully. 


Derbyfhire contains fix hundreds, eleven mar- 
ket towns, one hundred and fix parifhes, twenty- 
one thoufand one hundred and fifty houfes, and a 
hundred and twenty-fix thoufand nine hundred 
inhabitants ; but fends only four members to par- 
liament ; two for Derby, and two for the county. 

On entering this county from Afhley de la 
Zouch, in Leicefterfhire, you find a remarkable 
piece of antiquity, called GrisLey caftle, feated 
five miles to the weft of the read, and near it was 
the monaftery of St. George ; but they are both 
now in ruins, ‘This laft belonged to black ca- 
nons of the order of St. Auguftine, and was 
founded by William, the fon of William de 
Griefley. It was valued, at the diffolution of 
religious houfes, at about 401. a year. . ; 

On returning back to the road, and proceed 
ing five miles to the fouth towards Derby, you 
come to 
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MELBURN town and caftle, which was former's 
ly a.royal manfion, but is now only a heap of 
ruins. Here John, duke of Bourbon, who was 
taken at the battle of Agincourt, by Henry the 
Fifth, was kept prifoner nineteen years under the 
cuftody of Nicholas Montgomery the younger. 

-Seven miles to the weft of this town, out of 
the road, is Rapron or RipTon, which is feat- 
ed near the conflux of the Dove and Trent, eight 
mules fouth-weft of Derby, and was once a town 
of very great account. It has been faid by fome 
to have been a place where there was a colony of 
the Romans; but as Horfley takes no notice of 
it, it may juftly be doubted. However it is cer- 
tain, that feveral of the Mercian kings were buri- 
ed in this place. Here was a monaftery for black 
canons of St. Auguftine, founded by one of the 
kings of Mercia, and dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity and the Virgin Mary. It was greatly aug- 
mented by Ranolph, earl of Chefter, and his la- 
dy, with Audamare de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
who not only made great additions to the build- 
ings, but alfo to the revenue. Henry the Third 
confirmed to the canons all their lands and pof- 
f{eflions. It was valued, at the fuppreffion, at 118 1. 
a year, by Dugdale, but by Speed at 168. All 
that this village is famous for at prefent, is a free 
{chool, which is endowed with lands in this coun- 
ty and Lancafhire. | 

Dersy is a rich and populous town, fituated 
on the weftern bank of the river Derwent, which 
is navigable into the Trent, and upon the fouth it 
is: watered by a fmaller ftream called Mertin- 
brook, which falls into the Derwent, alittle way 
eatt of the town, and over which there are nine 
bridges. It is twenty-four miles north-weft by 
' north of :Leicefter; fifty-fix on the fame point 
frem Northampton; eighty-feven north of Ox- 
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ford; thirty-feven on the fame point from Coven- 
try ; and a hundred and twenty-three north-weft 
by north from London, It is a place of great 
antiquity, having been a royal borough in the 
reign of Edward the Confeflor, at which time 
there were a hundred and forty-three burgefies ; 
but when the Norman furvey was made, they 
were reduced toahundred. It was afterwards in- 
“corporated by a charter from king Charles the 
Firft, and is governed by a mayor, a high ftew- 
ard, nine aldermen, a recorder, a town-clerk, 
fourteen brethren, and fourteen common council- 
men. It is a large, well built, handfome, and 
populous town, in which are five parifh churches, 
befides feveral meeting-houfes for different deno- 
minations of diffenters. “Che church of All Saints 
is the moft remarkable: it appears from an in- 
{cription to have been originally built in the reign 
of queen Mary, by the contributions of the 
batchelors and maidens of the town; but no part 
of the old ftructure is ftanding, except the tower, 
which is a beautiful piece of Gothic architeéture, 
a hundred and feventy-eight feet high ; and the 
church has been rebuilt in a very beautiful man- 
ner. ‘This being originally a royal free chapel 
was collegiate, and befides the mafter, or rector 
(who appears to have been the dean of Lincoln) had 
feven prebendaries ; but at the fuppreffion all their 
yearly revenues amounted to no more 391. 12s. 

In this town was likewife an hofpital of royal. 
foundation, dedicated to St. Leonard, confifting 
of a mafter (whofe place was in the gift of the 
crown) and feveral leprous brethren, . 

There was alfo in the town of Derby a mo- 
naftery, but of what order is not known; anda 
cell dedicated to St. James, and founded for black 
monks ; but it does not appear to what abbey it 
belonged, In digging near the place where the 
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chapel of this religious houfe formerly flood, 4 
{tone coffin was difcovered, and in it a body af a 
prodigious fize, which the firft motion fhook into 
duft. ‘The coffin was hollowed in the fhape of a 
human body. It is probable thefe foundations 
were inconfiderable, towns being never efteemed 
a proper fituation for religious houfes, which re- — 
quire a confiderable {pace of ground for courts, 
orchards and gardens; hence the moft ateb cael 
ed monafteries were placed at a {mall diftance 
from the towns. Near the above church is 
an hofpital for eight poor men, and four wo- 
men, founded by a countefs of Devonfhire. 
Over the Derwent is a handfome ftone bridge of 
five arches, upon which is a dwelling-houfe that 
was formerly a’ chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 
and founded by the kings and queens of Eng- 
land; but neither the order nor revenues are 
known. ‘That this chapel was built on the bridge 
is not very furprizing, for many of thefe were 
built on publick paflages for travellers*to diftribute 
their alms, and receive the benediction of the 
prieft. It has fallen to decay for many years. In 
the reign of Charles the Second, it was converted 
into.a meeting-houfe; but Kite that time it has: 

been new built and changed into a dye-houfe. 
Between this bridge and a beautiful little ifland, 
the water of the Derwent has feveral fmall falHs, 
The ifland, which is faid to be artificial, and 
raifed at a great expence, is beautifully planted, 
and forms a garden, oppofite to a very extenfive 
building, in which is a curious machine, the firft 
in the kingdom, for making orgazine or thrown 
filk, erected in 1734, by the late Sir Thomas 
Liohie. alderman of London, who, at the ha- 
ward of his life, had brought the defign from 
Italy, from whence this filk was then imported to 
England for ready money. This engine has 
29,586 
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%6,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which 
are all worked by one water-wheel fixed on the 
outfide of the-houfe, and turned by the ftream of 
the Derwent, three times round in a minute. By 
every turn of this water-wheel, the machine twifts 
73,726 yards of filk, fo that in twenty-four 
hours, it will twift 318,496,320 yards. Any 
fingle wheel or movement of this complicated ma- 
chine, may be ftopped without impeding the ret ; 
and the whole is governed by one regulator. There. 
have been three or four hundred hands conftantly 
employed, moft of whom were women and chil- 
dren, whofe bufinefs was to tie the threads that 
broke. The houfe, which contains this mill, is 
a large, handfome ftructure, built with brick, five 
or fix ftories high, and of very great extent; yet 
the whole of it is at once equally warmed by a 
fire-engine, contrived for that purpofe. “The ma- 
chine was efteemed of fuch importance by the le- 
giflature, that on the expiration of the patent, | 
which Sir’Thomas had obtained for the fole ufe of 
it, during fourteen years, the parliament granted 
him 14,0c0]. as a farther recompence for the 
great hazard he ran, and the ev» ence he had in- 
curred by introducing and directing it, on condi-~ 
tion that he fhould fuffer a perfect model of it to 
be taken, in order to fecure and perpetuate the 
invention ; which was accordingly done, and this 
model is now kept in the Record-office, in the 
Tower of London. However, great care was 
taken, during Sir Thomas’s life, to prevent any 
one examining the engine itfelf too nearly 5 
by which means it continued the only engine of 
the kind in Great-Britain till after his death, 
when it being publickly expofed to fale, by order 
of his widow, feveral plans were taken of it and 
other engines of the fame kind were foon after 
erected in different parts of the kingdom. 
| The 
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, ‘The market-place of this town is a handfone 
fquare, adorned with genteel buildings; an ele- 
gant market-houfe, and the town-hall, in which 
the affizes and feflions.are kept, and is a large and 
beautiful ftruGiure. Ata little diftance from the 
town has been lately erected an airy county goal, 
and it has a fine. court-houfe for holding the af- 
fizes. Some of the ftreets are narrow, and com- 
pofed of old timber houfes ; but other parts of the 
town are adorned with new buildings, that make 
a {plendid appearance; for here ufually refide ma- 
ny gentlemen who have eftates in the Peak. And 
ena piece of ground, at a finall diftance, called 
the Row Ditches, are frequent horfe-races. | 

Derby has a market on Fridays, with eight fairs. 
Thefe are on January.25, at which there is a 
meeting for cheefe ; on Wednefday i in Lent affize 
week ; * Friday in Eafter-week ; the firft Friday 
in May ; ; Friday in Whitfun-week; and July 25, 
for horned cattle; September 27, 28 and 29, for 
cheefe ; and on the Friday before NMigtaeleas for 
horned cattle. 

Derby was a fhelter for the Danes, for fome 
time after they had been driven from other places, 
the Peak on their backs being a kind of natural 
fortification ; fo that they had little more to do than 
to provide againft attacks in front ; here they con~ 
tinued till the victorious Ethelfreda took it by fur- 
prize, and put them to the fword, It-is faid, 
that on the fouth-eaft corner of the town, a 
caftle formerly ftood ; but there are now no. re~ 
mains of it, only there is a hill called Cowcaftle- 
hill, and a ftreet leading to St. Peter’s, called in: 

old writings, Caftlesate- ftreet.. Derby was the 
fartheft. extent of the progigis made by the Scots 
sb in 1745. 

John Flamfteed, one of the moft eminent alla 
nomers the world has produced, was born at this 

| town 
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town of the roth of Auguft 1646. He had ear- 
y read a great deal of civil and ecclefiaftical law: 
but happening to fee John de Sacrobofco’s book 
de Sphaera, this gave him a turn to aftronomy, 
-which ftudy he profecuted with great vigour, and 
in 1667, collected fome remarkable eclipfes of the 
fixed ftars by the moon, which would happen in 
1670. ‘This piece, which he fent to the Roy- 
al Society, procured him the thanks of that 
learned body. Soon after he went to Cambridge, 
and entered himfelf a ftudent of Jefus-college in 
_ that univerfity, where he became acquainted with 
Dr. Barrow, Mr. Newton, Dr. Wroe and others. 
In 1673, he wrote a {mall tract concerning the 
true diameters of all planets, and their vifible dia- 
meters, when at their neareft or greateft diftances 
from the earth, The next year he wrote an Ephe- 
meris. in which he fhewed the falfity of aftrology, 
and the ignorance of thofe who pretended to it, 
and gave a table of the moon’s rifing and fetting, 
carefully caleulated, together with the eclipfes 
and appulfes of the moon and planets to the fix- 
ed ftars. He likewife made an Ephemeris for the 
ufe of his majefty king Charles the Second, who 
was fo pleafed with his uncommon ingenuity, that 
he appointed him king’s aftronomer, with a fala- 
ry of 1co]. a year, and ordered an obfervatory 
to be built for him at Greenwich. In 1681, his 
Doétrine of the Sphere was publifhed in a pofthu- 
mous work of Sir Jonas Moore, who had been a 
generous patron to him, and firft recommended 
him to the notice of his majefty. Having now 
taken orders, he was prefented to the living of 
Burftow in Surry, and this he enjoyed till his: 
death, which happened on the laft day of December? 
17,9. He compofed the Britifh catalogue of fix-' 
ed f{tars, containing about 3000 in number, which 
is twice as many as are to be found in the cata- 
logue 
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logue of -Hevelius. This catalogue, intitled’ 
Liftoria Caeleftis Britannica, was printed on a fine 
paper and character, at the expence of his royal 
highnefs George prince of Denmark, and publith- 
ed in three volumes folio. 

A mile below Derby ftood, on the river Der- 
went, the old Roman city DERvEeNTIOo, which 
is now called Lirrite Cuesrer. Dr. Stukeley 
traced the track of the wall quite round, and. in 
fome places faw under-ground the foundation of 
it in the paftures. Within the walls are the 
foundations of houfes; and in the fields, round 
what is called the Caftle, you may fee the track 
of the ftreets laid with gravel, particularly in a 
dry fummer, when the grafs over them is very 
bare. Several wells are found, fome:of which are 
{quare, and curbed with good ftone. And here — 
abundance of Roman coins of gold, filver and 
brafs, have been dug up. “There have alfo been 
found earthen pipes, the remains of aqueducts, 
and various other antiquities. “Towards the river 
they have dug up human bones, brafs, rings, and 
the like. [here was a bridge over the river, and 
its foundations may be ftill felt with a ftaff. 

Sv. HeLen’s, near Derby, was a monatiery of 
canons regular of St. Auguftine. To this houfe, 
Hugh the prieft, dean of Derby, gave to the prior 
Albinus, and the canons there, which he held in 
little Derby, for the erecting a church, and an 
habitation for them; together with divers lands 
of his patrimony. It was valued, at the diffo- 
Jution, at 248]. 14s. 5d. a year. 

At:\CaLKE Agsey, a {mall village near Der- 
by, Maud, countefs of Chefter, founded a monaf- 
tery of regular canons of the order of St. Auguf- 
tine, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Giles, before 
the year 1161; but afterwards caufed moft of the 
canons to be removed to the priory of Reptun, 
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liffs of Nottingham. This nunnery, at the fup« 
preflion, was valuedat 3181. 16s. 2d. per annum. 

At Loxay, near Derby, was an hofpital of the 
order of St. Lazarus of Jerufalem, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalen, and fubject to a religious 
houfe in France, to which was annually paid from 
hence a rent of 20]. but upon a war with France 
it was feized, and given by king Edward the 
Third to King’s-hall, Cambridge. 

And at-BRADSALL, near the fame town, was 
a houfe of friars hermits, which was in being in 
the reign of Henry the Third, after which it be- . 
came a {mall priory, of the order of St. Auguf- 
tine, dedicated to the Holy Trinity; and thus 
continued till the diffolution, when its annual 
revenue was valued at no more than 131. and 8d. 

From Derby a road extends northward into 


Yorkfhire, pafling by ALFRETON, a town plea- 


fantly feated on an agreeable hill, thirteen miles 
north of Derby, and 136 north-north-weft of Lon- 
don; but has nothing very remarkable. Its ale, 
however, is, or has been, in great efteem. It 
has a fmall market on Fridays, and a fair on Ju- 
ly 30, for horfes and horned cattle. 

Five miles fouth-eaft of Alfreton, is the village 
of CopENER, which had formerly a ftately caftle 
that belonged to the family of the Greys, who 
were from thence called Lords Grey of Codener ; 
but at prefent it belongs to Leigh Matter, Efq; 
many of the walls are ftill ftanding, with feveral 
windows and doors through them, which fhew, 
that they have belonged to a magnificent ftructure, 
For the fatisfaCtion of the curious reader we have 
given a view of thefe ruins as they now appear. 

At the diftance of nine miles to the north of 
Alfreton, is CHESTERFIELD, fituated onthe fame 
road. It is built on the fide of a hill, between two 
rivulets, called the Ibber and the Rother. “This 

town 
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town was made a free borough by king John, and 
had formerly a monaftery, dedicated to St. Mary 
and the Holy Crofs, which was valued, at the dif- 
folution, atno more. than 19]. ayear. It had 
alfo an ancient hofpital for lepers, in the reign of 
king Richard I. dedicated to St. Leonard; but 
we do not find by whom it was founded, nor its 
revenues at the diflolution. The houfes of this 
town are, for the moft part, built of rough ftone, 
and covered with flate. “he market-place is fpa- 
cious, and a market-houfe has been lately erected. 
It has a large, handfome church; but the fpire 
being built with timber, and covered with lead, 
is warped by the weather, from its perpendicular 
direction. It has a free-fchool, which is faid to 
be the moft confiderable in the north of England ; 
it fending many ftudents to the univerfities, efpe- 
cially to Cambridge. “The town is governed’ by 
a mayor and aldermen; and the feffions for the 
peace are held here for the north part of the coun- 
ty. The market, which is held on Saturday, is 
well fupplied with corn, lead, malt, leather, ftock- 
ings, blankets, and bedding; commodities, in 
which the inhabitants carry on aconfiderable trade, 
not only with the neighbouring towns, the Peak, 
the city of Chefter, Manchefter, and Liverpool, 
but with Yorkfhire, Northamptonfhire, Lincoln- 
fhire, Leicefterfhire and London. It has eight 
fairs, namely, on January 25, February 28, A- 
pril 3, May 4, and July 4, for cattle, borfes, and 
pedlars goods ;on September 25 for cheefe, onions, 
and pedlars goods; and on November 25, for 
cattle, fheep and pedlary. ; 

Botsover is feated five miles north-eaft of 
Chetterfield, towards the edge of Nottinghamfhire, 
and 142 north-north-weft of London, in a good 
foil and air; and fome take it to have been a 
{trong garrifon of the Danes, there being yet to 


be 
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be feen two large ditches or trenches. The town 
is pretty large, the houfes indifferently well-built, 
with a market on Fridays, but no fairs. It is mott 
remarkable for-its caftle, which at prefent is a 
beautiful modern ftruCture, that from its high fi- 
tuation, has a very agreeable appearance at a dif- 
tance. It has turrets at the top, and a ftone ftair- 
cafe leading upto one of them, that feems to be 
part of the old caftle, as well as the rooms next 
adjoining. ‘The other part, which is built near 
the caftle, is a famous gallery, feventy- -two yards 
in length, and feven yards four inches in breadth, 
within the cieling. It has battlements on the top, 
and is a very beautiful regular ftructure. This | 
cattle (of which we have given a view) anciently 
belonged to the Haftings, lords of Abergavenny, 
by exchange with king Henry the Third, and 
from them it came to the Cavendifhes and Hol- 
lis, dukes-of Newcaftle; -and by female right to 
the prefent owner the earl of Oxford. 

Between five and fix miles to the northward of 
Chefterfeld, is DrRoNFIELD, a fmall towm that 
has amatketon Thurfdays, with four fairs, which 


, are held on the roth of January, on the 14th of 


April, and the rs5th of July for fheep and cat- 
tle ; and on the fr{t of September, for cheefe. 

BeaucuiEF, or BecuiEer Abbey, is three miles 
north-weit of Dronfield, and was founded for the 
Premonttratenfes, by Robert Fitz Ranulph, lord 
of Alfreton; who-being one of thofe four knights 
who murdered Thomas Becket, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, erected this abbey as an/expiation for 
that fact, and dedicated it to him by the name of 
St. Thomas the Martyr. It was valued, at the 
time of the diffolution of the monatteries, at 1261. 
a year by Dugdale, but at 1371. by Speed. It is 
now in the pofleflion of Peges, Efq; 
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We fhall now return back to Derby, and pro- 
~ e@eed from thence, in the road which extends thro’ 
the north-weft part of the county; The fir 
town of any. confequence near this road, is 
WirkswortH or WorkKsworTtH, which is 
feated about two miles to the eaft of it, in a road 
that crofles to Chefterfield, twelve miles: north- 
‘weit of Derby, and fifteen fouth-weft of Chefter- 
field. This is the chief town in the Peak coun- » 
try, and isa large, populous, and well frequent- 
ed place, feated.in a valley, near the fpring-head 
of theriver Ecclefbourn. It has a fine church, afree- 
{chool and alms-houfes ; and is the greateft market 
for lead in England; for at afmall diftance from 
it, and at Criech, a village:to the eaftward of it, 
are the furnaces for {melting down the lead-ore. 
‘Thefe furnaces are built on the hills eaft of the 
town; and on that part of them, which is moft 
expofed to the weft wind. In thefe they burn 
wood, and generally wait till.the wind blows from 
the weft, before they begin to fmelt; for the 
fumes, which are extremely noxious, are then car- 
ried directly from the town; and tho’, if they had 
been built weft of the town, and worked with the 
wind at eaft, the wind would have blown the 
fumes equally from the town, yet the other fitua- 
tion was preferred, it being found by experience, 
that the wind blows longer from the weft quarter, 
than from any other. In thefe furnaces, the lead 
runs through channels formed for that purpofe, 
into a kind of moulds, by which it fettles into 
large mafles, called fows and pigs. Great num- 
bers of men, women and children ‘are maintained 
by working of the lead mines; and the miners 
have laws, cuftoms and privileges, peculiar to 
themfelves, which have been confirmed by fevera) 
acts of parliament. There is a court held in this 
town. to determine all differences between the 
owners 
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owners of the mines as well as the workers. It is 
called the Bar-moot court, and confifts of a maf- 
ter and twenty-four jurors, who have power of 
letting out two meers of ground of twenty-nine 
yards in length in a pipe-work, and fourteen 
yards {quare in a flat work, to any perfon that 
has found a new vein in any man’s ground, ap- 
pointing the owner one meer, half at each end of 
the former, and other fees and perquifites accord= 
ing to cuftom for paflage of carts and the like. 

The produce of the mines round this town is 
very confiderable. The king claims the thirteenth 
penny as a duty, for which the proprietors com- 
pound at the rate of a thoufand pounds a year ; 
and we are told, that the tythe of Workfworth 
has been worth as much annually to the rector of 
the parifh. Near this place mill-ftones and grind- 
{tones arealfo dug up. The market is on Tuef- 
days; and there are three fairs, viz. on Shrove- 
Tuefday, May 1, and September 3, for horned 
cattle. 

About nine miles to the fouth-weft of Wirkf- 
worth, in the fame crofs road, is AstHBORN, 
which is feated on the eaft bank of the river Dove, 
on the borders of Staffordfhire, with which it has 
a communication by means of a ftone bridge over 
that river.” It is a pretty large place, and the 
foil around it is rich; but it is not fo flourifhing 
as it was formerly. ‘The inhabitants, however, 
carry on a confiderable trade in cheefe, great 
quantities of which they fend, by this river, both 
up and down the Trent. It has a market on Sa- 
_turdays, and feven fairs, on February 13, for. 
hortes of all forts, and horned cattle; on April 2, 
May 21, and July 5, for horfes, horned cattle 
and wool; on Auguft 16, for horfes and horned 
catthe ; on October 20, and December 29, for 


black 
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black heavy horfes, befides others, and horned 
cattle. 4 

On returning back into the north-weft road, 
and proceeding to the northward, you come to 
WINSTER, which is fituated about twelve miles 
to the north of Workfworth, near fome rich 
mines, but is a place of little note. 

About four miles north-weft of ittoiter. and. 
the fame diftance to the eaft of the road, is 
BAKEWELL, which is built on the weft Hank of 
the river Wye, twelve miles weft of Chefterfield ; 
twenty-two north-weft of Derby; and 141 north- 
weft of London. It is feated among the hills of 
the Peak, and wascalled by the Saxons Baddecan- 
well, it being fuppofed to have taken its name from 
the fprings and baths of hot water at fome diftance 
from it, now called Buxton wells,which have been 
already defcribed.. Bad, in the German tongue, 
fignifying a bath. It is a pretty large town, and 
its parifh is of great extent; for though it has 
but one church, it contains feven chapels of eafe. 
It is thought to have been a place of great anti- 
quity, and a town in the time of the Romans ; 
becaufe, near it, an altar with a Roman infcrip- 
tion, and other antiquities, have been dug up. 
It has'a market on Mondays, and five fairs : ; on 
Eafter-Monday, Whit-Monday, Auguit 12, the 
Monday after the roth of October, asd the Mon- 
day after the 22d of November, for horned cat- 
tle and: horfes: 

At a fmal] diftance from Bakewell is the village 
of WarDLow, where fome people, making a 
turnpike road, took out of an adjoining field an 
heap of ftones that had lain there time immemori- 
al, and which plainly appeared tobe a work of art ; 
when, to their great furprize, they found that feven- 
teen perfons or more had been interred there in a 
circular range, he bodies appeared to have been 
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Jain upon the furface of the ground, upon long 
flat ftones, and their heads and breafts protected 
from the incumbent weight of ftone, afterwards 
heaped over them, by fmall walls made round cach, 
with a flat ftone over the top, and two of them 
were walled up, and covered from head to foot in 
the form of a long cheft. Upon removing the 
rubbifh, many bones were found undecayed, 
The heap of ftones that covered them was thirty- 
two yards in diameter, and about five fect high, 
and the {tones, of which the coffins or tombs were 
compofed, appeared to have been taken from a 
ftone quarry, about a quarter of a mile diftant. 
A part of the circle was vacant, which was pro- 
bably eccafioned by that part being deftroyed be- 
fore the people were aware that it contained any 
thing remarkable, as feveral bones and teeth were 
found there. | R 

About ten miles to the northward of Bakewell 
is CasrLETON CasTLe, whichis a very ancient 
building, and by its fituation impregnable ; being 
built on a fteep rock, to which there is but one 
way of going up, and that fo full of windings, - 
that it is near two miles to the top. It formerly 
belonged to the Peverells. King Edward JI. 
gave it, with the honour and manor of Caftleton, 
to his fon John duke of Lancafter. Of the ruins 
of this caftle we have given a curious print. 

Burcu, a fmall village near Caftleton, ap- 
pears to have been frequented by the Romans, 
from a caufeway leading from it, to the baths of 
Buxton. 2 

Among the eminent men born in this county 
were the following; Arthur Agard, a learned 
Englith antiquarian, was born at Tofton in this 
county, in the year 1540. He was bred to the 
law, and being appointed deputy chamberlain of 
the Exchequer, held the place forty-five ~~ 
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His paffion for Englifh antiquities induced him to 
make many large collections, and his office gave 
him an opportunity of acquiring great fkill in 
that branch of literature. . The: Dooms-day book 
was his peculiar ftudys.;and he compofed a learned 
work to explain it. By his will, he directed that 
eleven manufcript treatifes written by him, fhould 
be given to the office in which he ferved; the 
reft of his colleétions, containing twenty volumes, 
he bequeathed to his friend Sir Robert Cotton. 
He died the 22d of Auguft 1615, and was inter- 
‘red in Weftminfter abbey. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, author of feveral law- 
tracts, was born at Norbury in this county, and 
educated in the univerfity of Oxford. Removine 
thence tothe inns of court, he applied to his 
ftudies with fuch unwearied diligence, that he be- 
came at length a moft noted lawyer, and was ap- 
pointed one of his Majefty’s ferjeants at law, and 
afterwards a judge of the court of Common-Pleas. 
He expired on the 27th of May 1538. His works 
are, An Abridgement of Cafes; The Office and Au-. 
thority of Fuftices of the Peace; The Office of She- 
riffis; Natura Brevium, &e. yh bale 
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mE UH HIS county is the eaftern part of the 
By T \& country, which, while under the Ro- 
i Ye man government, was called Danmo- 
oe ee Mf nil, or Denmonii, the name being dif- 
ferently written by different authors. In the time 
of the Heptarchy, Devonfhire was under the Weft- 
Saxons, when it received the name of Deuonfcyre. 


From the Britifh words deunan, and deuffnaynt, - 


which fignify deep vallies, moft of the towns 
and villages being in a low fituation. } 

Devonfhire is bounded on the north by Briftol 
channel; on the north-eaft and eaft by Somerfet- 
fhire and part of Dorfetfhire ; on the fouth-eaft 
and fouth by the Britifh channel ; and on the 
weft by Cornwall; extending about 6g miles in 
length from north to fouth, 66 in breadth from 
eaft to weft, and about 200 in circumference. 

At.a {mall diftance within the borders of this 
county, the grand military ways, called Ikening, 
and the Fofs, are generally allowed to meet, the 
former from Somerfetfhire, and the latter from 
Dorfetfhire ; which is a fufficient proof, that 
Dorfetfhire was in the pofleffion of the Romans; 
and this opinion has been farther confirmed, by 
coins of the Roman emperors, both of gold, fil- 
' ver and brafs, being dug up in different parts of 
the county. 

In 1753 was dug up in a field, in the parith of 
Eaft-cocket in this county, a piece of Mofaick 
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work, with very curious figures; reprefenting a 
woman lying in full proportion, with an hour- 
glafs under her elbow, and a flower-pot in one 
hand; over her head, an hare flying from a grey- 
hound, juft catching her in his mouth; at her 
feet, a blood-hound in purfuit of a doe, juft be- 
fore him, with feveral other figures. This an- 
tique piece appears to be a floor of a Roman fu- 
datory, or fweating-houfe. The cavity below, by 
its dividing walls, burnt ftones, &c. very plainly 
fhews it to be the fire-place ; and but one flue re- 
mains to convey the warm air to the room above. 
This floor is compofed of burnt bricks, blue, 
red, and white, none more than an inch fquare, 
moft of them lefs. Within a beautiful fquare, con- 
taining a circle, are thefe figures: a woman 
dreft, ’tis thought, in the Roman ftola with its 
purple laticlave, or berder; another much da- 
maged; which, with the former, give a hand to put 
the cloaths round another woman, laid on a couch 
naked down below her waift, and on whom a 
phyfician hard by prepares to do fome operation 
by the fire, either cupping or burning. 

With regard to thenatural hiftory of Devonfhire, 
it appears that it was anciently a rough, woody, 
mountainous country, and the plains were covered 
with heath and coppices; but now, through the 
labour and induftry of the inhabitants, the land 
is almoft every where cultivated and improved ; 
infomuch that it abounds with various produdti- 
ons, in common with the neighbouring counties, 
‘The mountains, indeed, are not capable of -this 
improvement, efpecially where they are fteep and 
rocky ; but then there are mines of various kinds, 
though it does not appear that any of them are 
worked at prefent. “That they had mines of fil- 
ver and gold, is evident from the grants made by 
Edward JIJ. and other kings, for carrying them 
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on, with a refervation of the tenths to the church. 
In the year 1293, William de Wymondham was 
overfeer of thofe works, and extracted 370 pounds 
weight of fine filver out of the lead-ore, which 
Edward 1, gave as a portion with his daughter 
Eleanor. “The next year there was 521 pounds 
weight, which was fent to London to be coined ; 
and the 245th year after, the Derbyfhire miners 


extracted from hence 700 pounds weigpe of 


filver for the Mint. 

As for the tin mines, there is no queftion to 
be made, but they were very confiderable in former 
ages ; and upon that account, there were four ftan- 
naries or jurifdictions, with as many ftanary courts 


and coinage; Rempton, Taviftock, Afhburton 


and Chetford. It appears, that in king John’s 
time, Devonfhire produced more tin than Corn- 
wall itfelf; for the coinage was farmed at Ico 
pounds a year, and that in Cornwall only at roo 
marks; but now Cornwall has almoft the whole 
trade, if it does not enjoy it entirely. 

‘This county has likewife quarries of good ftone 
for building, and of flate for covering houfes, 
great quantities of which are exported. 

Devonthire is well watered with brooks and 
rivers that rife out of the hills, and take their fe- 
veral courfes, fome running into the Englifh 
channel, and others into Briftol channel. “The 
principal of thefe are the Tamer and the Ex; 
the former has been already defcribed in our ac- 
count of Cornwall. The Ex is thought by fome, 
to have been fo called from Ifcaw, a Britith word, 
fignifying elder-wood, which grows in great 
abundance on its hanks: This river rifes in a 
barren trac of country called Exmore, fituated 
partly in Devonfhire, and partly in Somerfetfhire, 
near the Briftol channel, and running fouthward, 
pafles through the city of cco after sa ta : 

alls 
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falls into the Englifh channel at Exmouth. Be- 


fides thefe, there are in this county, fo many con- 
fiderable rivers, that it has above a hundred and 
fifty bridges. ‘The chief of thefe rivers are the 
‘Taw or Tau, the Lad, the Oak, the Dart, the 
Touridge, and the Tame. Whence, on each 
fide of the county, there are feveral convenient 
ports and harbours, by which means the country 
is well fupplied with fifth, particularly great plenty 
of excellent falmon ; but the moft beneficial are 
herrings and pilchards, in which the inhabitants 
carry on a coniiderable trade. 

Here are alfo chalybeate mineral fprings, at 
Cleave, Taviftock, Lamufton, Lifton, and other 
places. Near Mary-church, there is a remark- 
able fpring, called Laywell, which ebbs and 
flows feveral times in an hour, and fometimes 
bubbles up, like water boiling in a pot. It is 
very clear, and is remarkable for being cold in 
fummer, and never freezing in winter, The in- 
habitants hereabouts affirm, it is of great fervice 
in fome forts of fevers; perhaps thefe are of the 
hectic kind, 

The foil is extremely vatious; in the weftern 
parts it is moorifh, coarfe, and barren, and in 
many places confifts of a {uff clay, which the 
water cannot penetrate; it is therefore bad for 
fhetp, which are here not only fmall, but in wet 
feafons are very fubject to the rot. Thefe parts 
are, however, happily adapted to the breeding of 
fine oxen, which the drovers of Somerfetfhire 
purchafe in great numbers, and fatten for the 
London markets. In the northern parts of the 
county the foil is dry, and abounds with downs, 
which afford excellent pafture for fheep ; and be- 
ing well manured with lime, dung and fand, 
yield fine crops of corn, though not equal to thofe 
produced in the midft of the county, where there 
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is, in fome places, a fertile, fandy foil, and im 
others, a rich marle, for manuring the ground. 
In the eaftern parts the foil is ftrong, of a deep 
red intermixed with loam, and produces great 
crops of corn, and the beft peas in England. 
‘There are a few villages north-weft of Dart- 
mouth, that are famous for an excellent rough 
cyder, faid to be the beft in the kingdom ; and 
the foil being here of a reddifh fand, produces 
likewife, the beft cabbages and carrots in Great- 
Britain. ‘This part of the county has alfo excel- 
lent meadow and pafture ground ; the moft bar-~ 
ren places being rendered fertile by a fhell-fand 
trom the coaft, as hath been particularly men- 
tioned in Cornwall; in places remote from the 
fea, where this fand cannot be eafily obtained, 
the turf is fhaved off the ground, and being burnt 
to afhes, proves excellent manure. . This method 
of agriculture was firft ufed in Devonfhire, but 
has been practifed in other counties, where it is 
called denfhiring the land. The fouthern parts 
of the county, on account of the fuperior fertility, 
have obtained the name of the garden of Devon- 
fhire. 

Dartmoore is a mountainous part of the coun- 
try, through which the river Dart paffes. It was 
made a foreft by king John, and is 20 miles long 
and 14 broad, affording pafture in the fummer- 
time, for a out one hundred thoufand fheep, and 
a proportionable number of other cattle, to the no 
{mall advantage of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
Tt alfo affords large quantities of turf, for winter 
fire. In king John’s time there were tin mines in 
this foreft, which have been long difcontinued. 
‘The hills confift of a blackifh mould, which co- 
ver the rocks, and from thence proceed feveral 
ftreams, running fouthward into the fea. 

Devonfhite 
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Devonfhire abounds in fruit, and particularly 
apples. We have already mentioned its excellent 
cyder, of which they make great quantities, and 
fome years have fo much of it, that the common 
people drink it to excefs while it is new; by 
which means they fall into a diftemper, not much 
unlike the dry belly-ach, focommon in the Weit- 
Indies, and like that often terminates in a 
palfy. Some affirm, there are 10,000 hogfheads 
of cyder exported yearly from this county to 
London. 

The vegetable produ€tions of Devonfhire are 
moft of them common in the other counties, ex- 
cept the following : 

Eryngo, Eryngium vulgare, J. B. on the rocks 
from. which you defcend to the ferry from Ply- 
mouth into Cornwall. 

Small fea rufh-grafs of Plymouth, Gramen jun- 
ceum maritimum exili Plimoftit, Park. On the wet 
grounds near Plymouth. 

Sea-rufh with globular heads, “fumeus acutus 
maritimus capitulis rotundis, C. B. in Broughton- 
boroughs in this county. 

The turkey’s feather, Lichen feu mufcus marinus 
variegatus. Funzus auricularis Cefalpini, J. B. on 
the rocks near Exmouth, plentifully. 

Baulm-leaved archangel, baftard baulm, Lamium 
montanum meliffe folio, C. B. meliffa Fufchii Ger. In 
many woods in this county, and particularly near 
Totnefs. 

Wild-madder, Rubia filveftris, Park. Sylv. af~ 
pera, qua filveftris diofcordis, C. B. - It grows on 
the rocks near the bridge at Bediford, and all 
along the hedges on both fides the way between 
Weitly and Bediford, and in many other places 
in this county. 

The inhabitants of this county had always a 
good character ; for Diodorus tells us, that the 
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Danmonii were a civil and courteous people, as 
well as ftout and courageous ; and this is fo far 
true, that they were not wholly fubdued by the 
Saxons, till the year 46¢, after their firft land- 
ing in Britain. At this day they keep up their 
ancient character; and the meaner fort efpecially, 
are {trong and robuft, and able to undergo all 
forts of labour, both by land and fea. The ma- 


- mufaéturers are diligent and induftrious, and are 


employed in making and felling ferges, perpetua- 
nas, druggets and cloths, of feveral forts. The 
gentry are like thofe of Cornwall, and are given 
to hofpitality at home, and to making a figure 
when they travel abroad ; they alfo give their chil- 
dren avery good education; which perhaps may 
be the reafon why fo many learned men have been 
natives of this county. 

The manufaftures of Devonfhire are fhalloons, 
longells, narrow cloths, ferges, kerfies and bone- 
lace; in which, and in corn, cattle, wool, fea- 
fifh, ftone for building, and flates for covering 
houfes,; the inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
trade. 

With refpect to the civil and ecclefiaftical divi- 
fions of this county, it is divided into thirty-three 
hundreds, and contains one city and thirty-feven 
tnarket towns. It is feated in the province of 
Canterbury, and diocefe of Exeter, and fends 
twenty-fix members to parliament, namely, two 
knights of the fhire, two citizens for Exeter, and 
two burgefles for each of the following towns, 
Afhburton, Barnftaple, Bearalfton, Dartmouth, 
Honiton, Okehampton, Plymouth, Plympton, 
Tavifteck, Tiverton and Totnefs. 

On entering this county by the road, which 
leads from Lyme in Dorfetfhire. to Exeter, wé 
come to AXMOUTH, which received its name from 
its being built at the mouth of the fmal] “ia thing 
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about four miles to the fouth of Axminfter. It had_ 
formerly a good harbour for fhips in tempeftuous 
weather, but it was for fome ages rendered ufelefs 
by its being in the hands of religious men, be- 
longing to the abbey of Siam. ‘The harbour is 
now of little fervice; and though there have been 
feveral attempts to recover it, it has been all 
in vain. 

SEATON is a village on the fea-fhore, to the 
fouth-eaft of Axmouth, and about a mile out of 
the road. Here, Mr. Camden, and Dr. Stukeley 
conjecture, was fituated the Roman town, nam- 
ed Moridunum. I[t has been a great haven, and 
excellent port. The river Ax has, at its mouth, a 
rocky high and fteep fhore, and upon the weit 
fide, upon a little eminence, near Seaton, are the 
ruins of a modern light-houfe, built with brick, 
and there were formerly many great foundations 
of houfes viftble nearer the fea than the prefent 
town. ‘lowards the land, beyond the great bank 
or beach, isamarfh made by the fea, full of falt pans, 
into which the fea-water fows at high tides. On 
digging thefe places, they find innumerable keels, 
and pieces of veifels, with pitch, nails, anchors, 
&c. fix or eight feet deep, this being formerly 
part of the haven, and anchors have been found 
as high as Axminfter. Upon higher ground, on 
the weitern fide of the river, are the remains of a 
caftle moted round ; and juft by the prefent haven 
is a great and long pier, formed of large {tones, 
running out into the fea, ‘This place is alfo me- 
morable for the Danifh princes landing here ig 
the year 937. It has one fair on the firft of May 
for cattle. , 

SipMouTH is afmall fifhing town, feated on the 
fea-fhore, at the mouth of a {mall river called the. 
Side, nine miles fouth weft of Exeter, andtwo miles 
to the fouth of the road to that city. It was for- 
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merly a good fea-port, before its harbour was fo 
choaked up with fand, that no fhips of burthen 
can get in. It is, however, one of the principal 
fifhing towns in the county, and furnifhes the 
neighbouring parts with provifions. It has two 
fairs ; one on Eafter-Tuefday, and the other on 
the Monday after the 10th of September, for cattle. 
VENITON is a fmall place, where there is a 
bridge over the river Otter or Ottery. Here the 
Devonfhire and Cornifh rebels encamped, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, and were defeated in 
two bloody battles, by Sir John Ruffell and 
lord Grey, who commanded the king’s forces. 
St. Mary’s OTTERY, is the chief place on 
the river of that name, and is feated about nine 
miles to the eaft of Exeter. Here was a bene- 
dictine Friary, dedicated to St. Mary, and an- 
nexed, by king Edward the Confeflor, to one of 
the fame name and order at Roan; but in the 
eighth of Edward II]. this, with many other eftates 
of the monatteries in this diocefe, were conveyed 
to fohn Grandifon, bifhop of Exeter, for him to 
Jay out on facred things of more general ufe to 
mankind ; fuch as churches, hofpitals and col- 
leges ; and accordingly, he converted this monafte~ 
ry into a college of canons fecular, confifting of 
aprincipal, eight prebendaries, ten vicars, a 
teacher of grammar, a mufician, and eight cho- 
rifters, two officiating priefts, eight deacons, and 
- two inferior clerks, to ferve with holy water at 
the altar. Its annual value, at the diflolution, was 
3021. 2s. gd. This is afmall town, but hasa 
handfome church, and a very good market for 
provifions, on Thurfdays ; as alfo three fairs, on 
the Tuefday fevennight before Eafter, Tuefday 
in Whitfun-week, and on Auguft 15, for cattle. 
‘TopsHAM 1s feated on the river Ex, four-miles 
Jouth of Exeter, and is the port-town of nee 
t 
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Tt is almoft encompafled with the rivers Clift and 
Ex ; and has a market on Saturdays, but no fairs. 
As the road from Exeter to this town is very plea- 
fant, many people refort hither for pleafure. 

_ Before we defcribe the city of Exeter, we fhall 
give an account of the principal towns in the great 
London road, from Dorfetfhire to that city. This 
road lies a little to the north of that we have juft 
defcribed. | 

The firft place upon this road is Forp, which 
is feated to the north-eaft of Axminfter. Here 
was formerly an abbey of Ciftertian Monks, 
founded by Adeliza, daughter of Baldwin, of the 
family of Brionis, who was hereditary fheriff of 
this county. She gave her houfe, called Ford, 
in Thorncomb, together with the manor thereof, 
and by this means founded the abbey, which was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The daughter of 
this lady being married to one of the family of 
the Courtneys, the patronage of this monaftery 
came to them, and continued fo, when, in procefs 
of time, they came to be earls of Devonfhire. 
‘This was a long time in the pofleffion of a branch 
of the Prideaux, till the iffue male failing, it came 
by marriage of a daughter to Francis Gwyn, of 
Glamorgan, Efq; whofe fon is the prefent pro- 
prietor. It was valued, at the time of the diflo- 
lution of religious houfes, by Dugdale, at 3741. 
a year; but by Speed, at 381. It is now turned 
into a dwelling-houfe, and makes a moft beau- 
tiful appearance, it feeming to be quite intire. All 
the walls have battlements on thetop; and in the 
middle there is a gate-houfe, which rifes like a 
tower fteeple, and is a handfome Gothic ftruc- 
ture. At each end there are two fquare buildings, 
which may be called the two wings, and the parts 
between them are adorned with fine Gothic win- 
dows, efpecially on one fide. However, there is 
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little doubt to be made, but this abbey has receiv~ 
ed feveral alterations and improvements in parti- 
cular parts, for the more convenient reception of 
the inhabitants. Of this ftructure the reader will 
form a more perfect idea from the view we have 
here given of it. 

AXMINSTER or AXMISTER, is feated a little to 
thé fouth-weft of Ford, on the river Ax, and is 
famous in hiftory for ‘the tombs of the Saxon 
princes flain by the Danes, in the bloody battle of 
Brunaberg ; and here king Athelftan founded a 
miniter for feven priefts, to pray for the fouls of 
thofe flain in a battle, which he fought againft 
the Danes at Bremal Down, near this place. In 
after ages thefe priefts were reduced to two, and a 
portion of land was allotted for them, known by 
the name of Prieft Aller. Axminfter isa healthy, 
clean and confiderable town ; it has a fmall trade 
in druggets, kKerfies, and other articles of the 
woollen manufacture, and is plentifully fup- 
plied with fifth from Lymein Dorfetthire, Ax- 

mouth, and feveral other towns on the neighbour- 
ing coaft. It has amarket on Saturdays, with 
three fairs; which are held on the 25th of April, 
the Wednefday after the 24th of June, and the 
firft Np ednelday after the 29th of Se ptember; for 
cattle, _ 

Honiton is a large town feated to the weft of 
Axminfter, on the fame road, 156 miles fouth- 
weft of London. This is an ancient borough by 
prefeription, but has ne corporation, it being go- 
verned by a portrieve, who is annually chofen at 
the court of the lord of the manor, and makes 
the return of the members to ferve in parliament, 
The election is made by all the inhabitants at 
large, who are called Burgage-holders;. and ata 
poll, not many years fince, they amounted to up- 
wards of 200. Honiton is fituated in the moft 
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pleafant part of the whole county, which here 
abounds with corn and pafture, and comrffands a 
view of the adjacent country, which is extreme- 
ly beautiful. It has a bridge over the river Otter, 
and is a populous well-built town, chiefly confifting 
of one long ftreet, remarkably well-paved with 
pebbles, through which runs a {mall channel of 
clear water. “The parifh church, which is adorns 
ed with an organ, ftands upon a hill, half a mile 
above the town ; and the afcent on foot being dif- 
ficult and troublefome, the gentry were formerly 
accuftomed to go to church on horfe-back, or in 
coaches; on which account {tables were built near 
the church-yard, to accommodate them. Here is 
a charity-fchool for thirty boys; and about a 
quarter of a mile out of the town, on the eaft 
fide of the road to Exeter, is an hofpital, with a 
handfome chapel, founded and endowed by Tho- 
mas Chard Abbot, for four lepers. ‘lhe gover- 
hor and patrons are put in by the rector, church- 
wardens and overfeers of the parifh ; and by a re- 
gulation made in 1642, other patients were al- 
lowed to be admitted, as well as lepers. ‘This 
was a market town before the reign of king Johns 
and the market was kept on Sundays, but it is now 
changed to Saturdays. There is alfo a fair on 
the firft Wednefday after the roth of July, for 
cattle. A dreadful fire happened here on July 
19, 1747, by which three parts of the town were 
confumed, and the damage was computed at 
43,0001. The firft manufacture of ferges in De- 
vonfhire was in this town, but the inhabitants 
are now much employed in making of lace, of 
which confiderable quantities are fent to London, 
We now come to EXETER, which is a contrac- 
tion of Excefter, fignifying a caftle on the Ex. 


This city is feventy-eight miles fouth-weft of ~ 


Briftol, thirty-one north of Dartmouth, forty 
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fouth of Minehead, thirty-eight fouth-fouth-eaft of 
Barnftable, feventy-nine eaft by north of ‘Truro, 
fifty-two. weft by north of Dorchefter, eighty-nine 
weit by fouth of Salifbury, fifty-four north-eaft of 
Plymouth, ninety eaft-north-eaft of the Land’s 
end, and.172 to the weftward of London. Ex- 
eter has by many been taken to be the Ifca Dam- 
noniorum of the Romans, and the laft ftation in 
the itinierary of Antoninus; but Horfley, who 
has examined thefe things very carefully, affirms, 
that flation was at Chifelborough, and that Exeter 
had Uxcla for its Roman name. It is called Pen- 
Caer by the Britons, which fignifies the capital. 
It is alarge, populous city, built on an agreeable 
eminence, on the eaftern bank of the river Ex. 
This city was undoubtedly built by the Romans: 
for one arch of the fouth-gate feems to be Ro- 
man, and it is very probable, that the walls of 
the city were erected upon Roman foundations, 
there having been great numbers of Roman anti- 
quities found here. In digging behind the Guild- 
hall in Pancras Lane, a great Roman pavement 
was found, confifting of little white, fquare ftones; 
there was alfo a pot of Roman coins, holding 
ninety-two pecks, dug up about fifty years ago. 
‘The walls inclofe a great compafs of ground, and 
are built in the form of a parallellogram, 3000 
Roman feet long, and 2000 broad. A ridge runs 
along the middle of its length, which declines a 
little on both fides, and adds greatly to its cleanli- 
nefs, and the falubrity of the air ; and being de- 
fended by the river, the walls, the dechivity of 
the ground, and the ditch on the out-fide, was.a 
place of great ftrength, and was well chofen for 
a frontier againft the Coranavii. “The wails are 
in pretty good repair, and have many lunets and 
towers, and there is a walk round the city, where 


the inhabitants have the advantage and pleafure 
of 
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ef feeing the fine country on the oppofite hills co- 
vered with wood, rich grounds, orchards, vil- 
lages and gentlemen’s feats. It has fix gates and 
four principal ftreets, all centering in the middle 
of the city, and thence called Carfox, from the 
old Norman word Quatre voix, or the four ways: 
one of thefe called the High Street, runs the 
whole length of the parallellogram ; this is broad 
and ftraight, all the houfes are fpacious, commo- 
dious and handfome, it being fcearce to be equal- 
led in any other city of this kingdom, except 
London. | 

From a ground plot of this city, made in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, it appears, that there has been 
a vait encreafe of buildings, both within and 
without the walls, “The inhabitants drive a great 
trade here in the woollen manufacture, for cloths, 
ferges, and other ftuffs; and all-along the water- 
fide, there are a great number of tenters to ftretch 
them on. In the northern angle of the city, and 
on the higheft ground, is Rugemont caftle, once 
the palace of the Weft Saxon kings, and then of 
the earls of Cornwall. It is of a fquarifh fhape, 
not very large, and is furrounded by a deep ditch. 
‘There is a rampire of earth within, equal in 
height to. the top of the wall, which makes a 
fine terrace walk, on which is a double row of 
elms, from whence is a fine profpeé& of the city 
and country. ‘The caftle is now much decayed, 
only a part of it being kept in repair for the af- 
fizes, quarter feffions, county courts, and a cha- 
pel. Ina morning when the air is quite ferene, 
and the fun fhines, over all the country fouth- 
ward, between the fea and Exeter, there 1s gene- 
rally feen a very thick fog; but on the weft fide, 
there is a fine profpect. In the wall of this caftle, 
is a narrow cavity quite round, perhaps for the 


- conveyance of found from turret to turret. Dr. 
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Holland fuppofes this to have been orginally 2 
Roman work ; which is not at all unlikely, and 
it was probably their praetorum or garrifon. Be- 
yond the ditch is. a pleafant walk, between rows 
of trees and a little intrenched hill, called the 
Danes Caftle. In the Guildhall are the piftures 
of general Monk, and of the princefs Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Charles I. 

Within the walls of this city are fixteen 
churches, befides chapels, with five large meet- 
ing-houfes, and four without. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a magnificent 
Gothic ftructure, and though it was 400 years in 
building, appears as uniform, as if it had been 
erected by one architect. It is vaulted throughout, 
is three hundred and njnety feet long, and feven- 
ty-four broad. It has a ring of ten bells, reckon- 
ed the largeft in England, as is alfo its organ, the 
greateft pipe of which is fifteen inches in, diame- 
ter. ‘Ihe dean and chapter havetheirhoufes round 
the.cathedral, in what is called the Clofe, from 
jis being inclofed and feparated from the city by 
walls and gates. Within this inclofure are two 
churches, for the fervice of the cathedral. 

Leofricus was the firft bifhop and founder of this 
ftructure, Warewaft, the third bifhop, began to 
build the choir in the reign of Henry I. and bifhop 
Brewer appointed the dean and prebendaries in the 
time of Henry III. Bifhop Pevil built the body 
of the church to the weft.end in the 13th year 
of Edward II. afterwards bifhop Grandifon 
lengthened the cathedral with two arches, and 
bifhop. Lacy began the chapter-houfe ; but it was 
finifhed by bifhop Nevil. Bifhop Courtney built 
the north tower, or rather repaired it, and gave 
the large bell, called Peter. he dean and chap- 
ter erected the.cloyfters, and St. Mary’s chapel, at 
the end ot the choir, is mow turned intoa Libra- 
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ry. ‘The bifhop’s throne in the choir is a lofty 
piece of Gothic work ; and here are many monu- 
ments of bifhops in the cathedral. Ontaking up 
the floor of the choir in the year 1763, in order 
to new pave it, a large ftone was removed, under 
which was found a very fhallow walled grave, in 
which was a leaden coffin of an ancient form : 
the cover was partly decayed, and on removing 
what remained was found a {keleton pretty entire. 
On the right fide flood a fmall filver chalice, co- 
vered with a paten, and a piece of filk or linen, 
- it could not be diftinguifhed which, was bound 
round the {tem or pillar of the chalice. Among 
the duft was found a handfome gold ring, with a 
large, but nota very good fapphite 5 the whole 
as frefh as if juft brought from the jeweller’s. On 
the left fide lay the remains of a wooden crozier, 
which fcarce retained enough of its original form 
to determine what it had been. ‘The infeription 
had been long effaced, but tradition has preferved 
the remembrance that this was the grave of Tho- 
mas de Bitton, bifhop of Exeter, who died about 
the year 1306, in the reign of Edward I]. The 
bones were refpectfully covered up again, but the 
ring and chalice were referved for the infpection 
of the curious, in the repofitory of the archives 
of the cathedral. “The dean, chanter, chancel- 
lor, and treafurer, are the four dignities of this 
cathedral, to whom we may add the four arch- 
deacons of Exeter, Totnefs, Barnftaple, and 
Cornwall ; and ever fince the year 1225, it has 
had twenty-four prebendaries. The revenues of 
this bifhopric were valued at the diffolution at 
15661. 14s. 6d. per annum. | 
Here is a ftone bridge over the Ex, and the 
city is well fupplied with water brought from the 
neighbourhood in pipes to feveral conduits, among 
Which is one grand conduit erected by William 
Duke, 
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Duke, who was mayor of this city, in the reign 
of king Edward IV. In the city and fuburbs 
are prifons, both’ for debtors and malefactors 5 
a workhoufe, alms-houfes, and charity-fchools ; 
and in 1741 an hofpital was founded here, upon 
the model of the infirmaries of London and Weft- 
minfter, for the fick and lame poor of the city and 
county. About a mile and a half without the 
eaft pate, is the parifh of Heavy-tree, fo called 
from the gallows ereéted there for malefactors ; 
and near it is a burial-place for them, purchafed 
by the widow of Mr. Tuckfield, theriff of Exe- 
ter, in the reign of Edward VI. She alfo left 

money to buy them fhrouds. 
At the Norman invafion, there were here 315 
houfes belonging to the king, of which forty- 
eight were deftroyed ; and the furvey fets forth, 
that Exeter did not pay any taxes, except when 
London, York and Winchefter did, It is a coun- 
ty of itfelf, and is governed by a mayor, twenty- 
four aldermen, a recorder, chamberlain, a town 
_ clerk, a fheriff and four ftewards, and has a fword- 
bearer, four ferjeants at mace, and four ftaff bear- 
ers. In the Guildhall-are the piftures of general 
Monk, and the princefs Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of king Charles 1. This city has from the begin~ 
ning fent members to parliament, who are chofe | 
by the magiftrates and freemen, who are in num- 
ber about 1200. It has been anciently noted for 
the coinage of money, and no longer fince than 
the reign of William III. there was a great deal 
of filver coined here; which may be ftill diftin- 
guifhed, by the E under the king’s buft. The in- 
corporate body of this city is divided into compa- 
nies, and each company is governed by officers, 
annually chofen from among them. Civil caufes 
are tried by the mayor or his officers, who have 
cognizance of all pleas, and hear all caufes be- 
tween 
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tween party and party, and determine them with 
the advice of the recorder, aldermen and council 
of the city ; but criminal caufes, and breaches of 
the peace, are determined by eight aldermen, who 
are juftices of the peace. 

This city was anciently a fea port, and fhips of 
burden could come up to its very walls, toa place 
now called the Water-gate; but Hugh Courtney, 
earl of Devon, being offended with the citizens, 
caufed great heaps of fand and earth to be thrown 
into the channel, which obftructed the naviga- 
tion, and all merchandize were ‘obliged to be 
brought from Topfham, which is three miles off, 
‘They however endeavoured to open the paflage 
again, but had not the fuccefs they expected ; 
though now lighters of great burden can come 
up to the city quay. 

Exeter, from the great number of monks it con- 
tained, was called by the Saxons Monkton; yet 
the filence of our hiftorians renders the account 
of the religious houfes here very imperfect. It is 
not certain, whether this was the feat of the fa- 
mous monaftery of Adeftancefter, in which St. 
Boniface, the apoftle of the Germans, who was 
born at Crediton in this county, had his educa- 
tion about the year 690. It is faid, that within 
the precinéts of what is now called the Clofe, 
there were three religious houfes ; one was a nun- 
nery, which is now the dean’s houfe, another was 
a houfe of monks, faid to have been erected by 
king Ethelred in the year 868, and the third was a 
; monattery of Benedictine sinks: dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. Peter, founded by king 
Athelftan in 932, and endowed with twenty-fix 
villages. The monks, however, foon deferted 
this monaftery for fear of the Danes; but king 
Edgar replaced them in the year 968: however, in 
1003 they were again forced to fly upon the plun- 
. dering 
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dering of this city by the Danes ; but they were 
again fettled by Canute, who in 1019 confirmed 
their lands and privileges : but upon the tranflation 
‘of theepifcopal fee from Crediton tothiscityin 1050, 
the eight monks remaining in this monaitery were 
fent to Weftminfter abbey, and fome fecular ca- 

nons placed by bifhop Leofric in their ftead. 
 Befides thefe, there were in this city and its 
neighbourhood many other religious houfes. The 
church of St. Olave here, with fome lands 
adjoining, were given by king William the Con- 
queror, or William Rufus, to the abbey of Bat- 
tel, in Suflex ; and foen after a priory of fix Be- 
nedictine Monks, dedicated to St. Nicholas, was 
erected upon this foundation, the revenues of 
which were valued at the diflolution at 1471. 1285. 
a year. An old collegiate church or free chapel, 
for four prebendaries in the caftle of this city, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, was given by Wil- 
liam Avenel] to the priory of Plimpton, in the 
reign of king Stephen. ‘The chapel of St. James, 
on the outfide of the city, with its tithes and 
other eftates, were given by Baldwin de Redveri- 
us, or Rivers, earl of Devonfhire, to the head 
monaftery of St. Peter, at Cluny in France, and 
to the abbey of St. Martin de Campis near Paris, 
before the year 1146, on condition that a prior, 
and fome monks of the fame order, fhould be 
fettled here, which was accordingly done, and it 
became fubordinate to the abbey of St. Martin de 
Campis ; but as tt was an alien priory, it was fre- 
quently feized by the kings when they were at 
war with France, and was at laft fupprefied, but 
was, however, mace part of the endowment of 
Kine’s college in Cambridge, by king Henry VI. 
Without the fouth gate of the city was a lazer 
houfe, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen before the 
year 1103. A priory, or rather -hofpital of St. 
| John 
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Tohn Baptift, was founded by Gilbert and John 
Long, within the eaft gate of the city, about the 
year 1239. It was of the order of St. Auguftine, 
confifted of five priefts, nine chorifters and twelve 
poor, and was valued at the diffolutionsat 102). 
12s. gd..a year. A houfe of Francifcansor grey 
friars was feated-near the towh-wall, in a place 
called Freren-Hay, between the north and weft- 
gates; but bifhop Button removed them in the 
time of king Edward I. to a houfe which he built 
for them, without the fouth-gate, where they 
continued till the diflolution. Here was alfo an- 
ciently an alms-houfe for twelve men, and as ma- 
ny poor women, who were called Fratres Calen- 
darum ; but. John Grandifon, bifhop of Exeter, 
cenverted this houfe into a college for the vicars 
choral of the cathedral. Thefe vicars, who were 
twenty in number, became incorporated, and had 
at the diflolution clear revenues, worth 204. 19s. 
3d. per annum, which were to be divided among 
them. 

William, the fon of Baldwin, (who was per- 
haps one of the earls of Devonfhire) in or be- 
fore the reign of Henry Il..gave the church and 
lands of Cowick, a village near Exeter, to the 
abbey of Bec-Herlowin in Normandy, to which 
Cowick became a cell of Benedictine monks. 1. 
was dedicated to St. Andrew, and at the diflolu. 
ton of alien priories was given to Eton college, 
but in the third year of Edward IV. it was grant- 
ed to Taviftock abbey, to which it became a cell 

This place has often fuffered great calamities 
for in the year 875, the Danes came up the rive. 
Ex, and committed great cruelties. Afterward. 
Swain, king of Denmark, hearing that the Eng 
lifth had matlacred the Danes, upon St. Brice’s 
day, landed here with a great navy, and befieged 
the city. Yet he was not able to take it, till it. 

was 
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was betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, who was. 
made governor thereof by queen Emma. After 
he had taken it, he fpared neither men, women 
nor children, burnt the city, razed the walls, de- 
molifhed:the churches, and left it in ruins. Af- 
ter this it began to flourifh again, till William 
the Conqueror laid clofe fiege to it. However, 
the inhabitants held out till part of the wall was 
thrown down, and then they furrendered, upon 
the beft terms they could obtain. In the reign of 
king Stephen, Baldwin Rivers, earl of Devon, 
fortified this city and caftle in favour of Maud 
the emprefs ; but it was forced to furrender for 
want of provifions. After this it underwent three 
other fieges; for in the reign of Henry VII. 
Perkin Warbeck,, pretending to be duke of Yorks 
fecond fon to Edward IV. laid fiege to Exeter, 
and battered it with ordnance; but the citizens 
defended themfelves, till they were relieved by 
Edward Courtney, earl of Devon. The king 
was fo pleafed with their bravery, that he madé — 
them a vifit, and gave them the {word which he, 
then wore, to be born before the mayor, as alfo 
acap of maintenance.. In the reign of Edward 
VI. the rebels of Devonfhire and Cornwall, pre~ 
tending to be difpleafed with the reformation, 
came before this city, in July 1544, and fummo- 
ned the citizens to furrender. ‘The rebels began 
the fiege, by ftopping up all the paflages for pro- 
vifions, cutting their conduit-pipes, and breaking 
down all their bridges. After this they battered 
the city with their cannon; but the citizens 
bravely defended themfelves, though reduced to 
famine, till the lord John Ruflel defeated the re- 
bels, and raifed the fiege. This deliverance. hap- 
pened on the 6th of Auguft, which was appoint- 
ed for a day of thankfgiving, and is ftill kept by 
the name of Jefus-day. ‘The parliament took 
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fefion of the city in the beginning of the civil 
wars ; but prince Maurice recovered it in 16435 
to the great joy of a confiderable part of the inha- 
bitants, to whofe protection king Charles the 
Firft’s queen committed her perfon, till fhe went 
ever to France; but the city was retaken by the. 
parliament’s forces in 1646. ‘The prince | of 
Orange marched to this city after he landed at 
Torbay, where he met with a very cool reception ; 
and here Sir Edward Seymour and other gentle- 
men began an aflociation for his fupport. 

Exeter has three markets, on Wednefdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays ; and four fairs, on Afh- 
Wednefday, Whit- Monday, Auguit 1, and De- 
cember 6, for ,jhorned cattle, horfes, and moft 
kinds of commodities. 

The trade of the city in ferges, &c. is compu- 
ted at 600,000 |. at leaft. The weekly ferge 
market is faid to be the greateft in England, ex- 
cept that at Leeds ; and as much ferges are every 
week bought up at it as come to 60, 80, or 
100,000]. Great quantities of woollen goods are 
thipped here for Portugal, Spain, Italy, Holland - 
and Germany. In the beginning of the year 
1765, fome gentlemen of fortune fet up in Exe- 
ter a porcelain manufactory. 

Exeter gave the title of duke to John Holland, 
brother on the mother’s fide to Richard II. And 
James I. in the year 1605, gave the title of earl 
of Exeter to T’homas Cecil, by whofe defcendants 
it is ftill enjoyed. 

This city has produced the following perfons 
- diftinguifhed by their learning. : 

Sir William Petre, the anceftor, and firft foun- 
der of a noble family in Effex, was born at Exe~ 
ter, or, according to others, at Tor-newton, in’ 
this county. Having gone through the ufual 
courfe of academical learning in Exeter college, 
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Oxford, he was elected fellow of All-Souls col- 
lece in 1523. Ele afterwards took the degrees of 
bachelor, and doétor of the civil law, and was 
elected principal of Peckwater inn, in the afore- 
faid univerfity, now incorporated into Chrift’s 
church college. Being introduced to court by 
‘Thomas Cromwell, earl of Effex, he foon dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf by his abilities and addrefs. 
Upon the diffolution of the monafteries, he ob- 
tained a large grant of abbey lands, together with 
the honour of knighthood; and was afterwards 
appointed by king Henry VIII. one of the princi- 
pal fecretaries of ftate. He continued to poflefs 
the fame office under his fon and fuccefflor, Ed- 
ward VI. as alfo under queen Mary, and queen 
Elizabeth ; and having thus enjoyed, without in- 
terruption, the favour of four fucceffive monarchs, 

died on the 13th of January 1572. 
sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the famous 
Bodleian library at Oxford, was born at Exeter, 
March the 2d, 1544. He received his education 
chiefly at Geneva, whither his father had been 
obliged to retire, in the reign of queen Mary, 
on account of his religion. Upon the acceffion of 
queen Elizabeth, he returned with his father to 
England, and was foon after fent to Magdalen- 
college Oxford. In 1576, he travelled into fo- 
reign countries, and fpent about four years in vi- 
fiting France, Germany and Italy. In1585, he 
was fent by the queen to Frederic, king of Den- 
mark, to Julius, duke of Brunfwick, and to other 
German princes, in order to engage them to join 
with her in affifting the king of Navarre, af- 
terwards Henry iV of France. He afterwards 
difcharged feveral other important embaffies ; but - 
finding his advancement at court obftruéted by 
the jealoufies of the minifters, he retired from 
tek bufinefs, and hits himfelf wholly to the 
pro= 
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promoting of literature, which he effectually did, —. 
by founding and endowing the public library at 
Oxford. He was knighted by king James 1. and 
offered confiderable employments, which he mo- 
deftly declined. He died on the 28th of January 
1612, and was interred, with great folemnity, at 
the upper end of the choir of Morton-college. 
Peter King, baron of Ockham, and lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Exeter in the year 1669. His 
father, who was an eminent grocer and falter, 
réfolved to breed him to his own bufinefs, and 
accordingly kept him for fome time in the fhop; 
but the youth’s inclination to learning was. fo 
ftrong, that he laid out all the money he could 
fpare in books; and devoting every moment of 
his leifure hours to ftudy, became at length an 
excellent fcholar, before any one had the leaft fuf- 
picion of it. Of this he gave the public a noble 
proof in his Enquiry into the conftitution, difcipliney 
unity and worfhip, of the: primitive church, that. 
frurifhed within the firft 300 years after Chrift; 
publifhed at London in 1691. His acquaintance 
with Mr. Locke, to whom he was related, and 
who left him half his library at his death, was of 
great advantage to him. By the advice of that 
gentleman, he went over to Holland, and ftudied 
at Leyden ; and upon his return to England, ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of the law, which he 
intended to make his profeffion, with fuch un- 
wearied diligence, that he foon became a moft no- 
ted barrifter. In the two laft parliaments of king 
William, and in all the parliaments of queen 
Anne, he ferved as burgefs for Beer-Alfton in De- 
vonfhire. Jn 1708, he was chofen recorder of 
the city of London, and received the honour of 
knighthood from her majefty. In 1714, he was 
appointed ‘lord chief juftice of the common-pleas, 
ends ; G 2 and 
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and next year was advanced to the peerage by the. 
title of lord king, baron of Ockham in Surry. On 
the 1ft day of June, of the fame year, he was 
conttituted lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 
in which poft he continued till November 1733, 
when he refigned it on account of his bad ftate of 
health. He died July 22, 1734.  Befides the 
work above mentioned, he wrote The Hi/fory of 
the Apofiles Creed, with Critical Obfervations on its 
feveral Articles. 

Richard Hooker, the celebrated author of The 
Laws of Ecclefaftical Polity, was born in 1553, 


at Heavy-tree, near Exeter, and educated at Cor- 


pus Chrifti college, Oxford, of which he was 


chofen a fellow in 15775 but having been unwa- 
rily drawn intoa marriage, he loft his fellowfhip ; 
a lofs the more mortifying, as his wife not only 
wanted both beauty and fortune, but likewife 
proved a fhrew. ‘This fevere misfortune, how- 
ever, Hooker bore with the greater patience, as 
he happily enjoyed the friendfhip of feveral emi- 
nent perfons, particularly of the doétors Whit- 
gift and Sandys, archbifhops of Canterbury and 
York. By the intereft of thefe prelates, he be- 
came, fucceffively, mafter of the Temple, preben- | 
dary of Sarum, fub-dean of that cathedral, and. 
rector of Bifhop’s-Bourne in Kent, in which laft 
living he continued till his death. He expired on 
the 2d of November 1600, and was buried in the 
church of his own parith. 

ALPHINGTON is a village about two miles 
fouth of Exeter, where there are two fairs, on the- 
firft Thurfday in June for horned cattle, and on» 
Oober 16, for horfes and horned cattle. 

At the diftance of feven miles fouth by eaft of | 
Exeter, is POowDERHAM CasTLE, which is feated 
near the river Ex, and is a very handfome old 
{iructure, kept in very good repair, The ave- 
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nue to it is furrounded with ftone walls, having 
battlements on the top; and in the middle, oppofite 
to the front, there is a fquare gate-houfe. “The 
architecture of this caftle, as the reader will fee 
from the view we have here given of it, fhews that 
itis very antique; and yetit makesa very pleafant 
and magnificent feat. It was firft built by Ifa- 
bella de Ripariis, or Rivers, countefs of Albe- 
marle and Devon, and her marrying a Courtney, 
_ brought it into that noble family, in which it {till 

continues, ! | 

ExmouTy; feated where the river Ex fal!s int 
the fea, as the name imports, contains nothing 
remarkable; for there are only a few cottages be- 
longing to fifhermen, and it has neither fair nor 
market. , 

In the road from Exeter to Taunton in Somer- 
fetfhire, is SILVERTON, which is about eight miles 
north of Exeter, and is a pretty good town, tho” 
ithas nomarket; it has, however, three fairs, one 
‘on Midfummer-day, another on the 24th of June, 
and the other on the 4th of September, for cattle. 

~BRADLINCH, or BRADINCH, is feated near 
the river Columb, eight miles north of Exeter, 
‘and is an ancient town governed by a mayor; but 
having fuffered greatly by fire, is gone to decay. 
~ At the diftance of ten miles north of Exeter, 
and 176 fouth-weft of London, is CotumsBTon, 
which is feated on the river Columb, from whence 
it takes its name, and is a handfome town, with 
a tolerable market on Saturdays; and two fairs, 
on May 1, and Otober 28, for cattle. The 
church had a curious rich gilded rood-loft, which 
is {till preferved as an ornament. ‘This town has 
‘a confiderable woollen manufactory. 7 
On proceeding from Exeter, by the road from 
‘thence to Minehead in Somerfetfhire, we come to 
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TIvERTON, anciently called Twiford, which is 
fifteen miles north of Exeter, twenty-five fouth 
of Minehead, and 165 to the fouth-weft ot Lon- 
don. It oe the name of “[‘wiford, from its 
fituation near two fords, one over the river Ex, 
-and the other over a fmall river, called the Lo- 
man, where there are now two ftone bridges. It 
is an ancient borough town, but is remarkable 
for its fufferings by fire; for, on the 3d of April, 
1598, the market-day, a fire broke out, and burnt 
with fuch fury, that the whole town, confifting 
of above 600 houfes, was confumed, and only the 
church, and two alms-houfes, efcaped. It was 
fearce rebuilt, when on the 5th of Auguft 1612, 
another fire totally deftroyed the place. ‘The 
town had hitherto returned no members to parlia- 
ment; but in 1615, king James the Firft gave 
the inhabitants a charter, importing, that in con- 
fideration that Tiverton was an ancient town, and 
had lately fuffered a very great lofs by fire, it was 
ordained, that for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
they fhould fend two reprefentatives to parliament, 
that the place fhould be a free town incorporate, 
governed by a mayor, twelve principal burgeffes, 
and twelve inferior burgeffes or affiftants, a recor- 
der, and a clerk of the peace; that the mayor 
fhould be goal-keeper, and the goal-delivery be 
held before him and the recorder. After this Ti- 
verton became a large populous place, and carried 
on a confiderable trade; but on the 5th of June, 
1731, another terrible fire happened here, which 
deftroyed 200 of the beft houfes in the place, and 
moft of the manufactures, infomuch, that the 
lofs was computed at 150,000]. on which the 
parliament pafled an act the following year for 
rebuilding the town, in which it was enjoined, 
that the new built houfes fhould be covered with 
tiles or lead, inftead of thatch ; that no trade, 
likely 
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likely to occafion fires, fhould be exercifed in the _ 
public ftreets; nor any ftacks of corn or ftraw 
erected there; that fire engines fhould be provid- 
ed, and the ftreets and paflages widened. In the 
church was a chapel built by the earls of Devon- 
fhire for their burial-place ; and in this chapel, 
which is now demolifhed, was a monument ereét- 
ed for Edward Courtney, earl of Devonfhire, and 
his countefs, with their effigies in alabafter. This 
monument was richly gilt, and had the following 
odd infeription, 


Ho, ho, who lies here? © 

"Tis I, the good earl of Devonfhire, 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear. 
We lived together fifty-five year. 
‘That we fpent, we had ; 

That we left, we loft ; 

That we gave, we have. 


The earls of Devonfhire had a caftle here, which 
came by marriage to the Trelawneys, but now 
belongs to Sir Thomas Carew, Bart. It is a 
Gothick irregular building, but is more entire 
than thefe remains generally are, as the reader 
will fee by the view here given of it. It has {till 
a round tower, and a magnificent gate-houfe, 
which are pretty compact. But the greateft glory 
of this town is-a free-fchool, founded by Peter 
Blondel, a wealthy clothier, of this borough ; 
who gave 2000]. for purchafing lands, to 
maintain fix fcholars at Oxford and Cambridge, 
who are to be elected from this fchool, and they 
are now augmiented to eight, and placed at Baliol 
college, in Oxford, and at Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The {ichool is a large pile of building, 
with a cupola in the middle; and has convenient 
apartments for the mafter and ufher. Here are 
alfo two alms-houfes.. The town, before the 
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Jaft fire, confifted of about 500 houfes; and the 
_ number is doubtlefs not lefs at prefent, large con- 
tributions being made all over England to rebuild 
them. ‘There is in this place the greateit woollen 
manufactory in the county, except that of Exeter. 
The market is on Tuefdays, and there are two 
fairs; one on Tuefday fortnight after Whit-fun- 
day, and the other on the 10th of Odtober, for 
cattle. 

About feven miles to the eaft of Tiverton is 
BurLEscoms, or BERDLESCOMR, where was a 
priory of black canons; but by whom founded is 
not known. ; 

At LreGu, a village north-weft of Tiverton, 
Walter Clavell, in the reign of king Henry the ‘ 
Second, founded a monaftery for canons of the 
order of St. Auftin, who were changed by Maud 
de Clare, countefs of Hereford and Gloucefter, 
in the beginning of king Edward the Firft’s reign, 
into an abbefs and nuns, or canonefles of the 
fame order. It was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, St. John the Evangelift, and St. Etheldreda. 
At the diffolution it contained eighteen religious, 
and its revenue was valued at 1971]. 3s. 4d. 

‘Twenty-two miles north of Exeter, on the 
fame road, and eighteen miles fouth of Minehead, 
is BamptTon, which is feated on a branch of the 
river Ex, on the borders of Somerfetfhire, and 
in a bottom furrounded with hills. It is half a 
mile in length, and contains about 100 houfes, 
with a large church. *Tis governed by a por- 
treeve, and had formerly two markets, on Wed- 
nefdays and Saturdays ; but now has only one on 
Mondays, and two fairs on Whit- -tuelday, and 
October 24, for cattle. 

Juft on entering the borders of eniseigieibaia a 
road extends weftward to Heartland-point, the 
weftern extremity of Devonfhire. The firft town 

upon 
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upon this road, on leaving Bampton, is SourH 
Morton, which is feated ona little river called 
the Moul, eleven miles fouth-eaft of Barnftaple, 
thirteen weft.of Dulverton in Somerfetfhire, and 
-103 weft by fouth of London. It is an ancient 
borough. Its corporation confifts of a mayor, 
eighteen burgefles, a recorder, town-clerk, and 
two ferjeants at mace ; they anciently fent mem- 
bers to parliament, but new have loft that privi- 
lege. The church is a noble, fpacious building, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is kept in good 
repair. It is adorned with an organ, and an al- 
tar-piece, at the charge of the inhabitants. The 
mayor is juftice of the peace, for one year after 
his mayoralty, as is:alfo the eldeft burgefs.. The 
market is on Saturdays, and the fairs, which are 
fix in:number, are on Saturday after February 13, 
Saturday before May 1, Wednefday before June 
22, Wednetday after Auguft 26, Saturday before 
tober 10, and Saturday before December 12, 
all for cattle, betides wares and merchandizes. 
‘They have manufactories of ferges, fhalloons and 
-the like, which invite the country people to 
bring their wool to this market, and great quan- 
tities are bought by the traders, every Saturday. 
Inthe year 1684, a merchant of London, and a na- 
tive of this town, built and endowed a free-fchool 
here. ‘Near the town they have erected lime 
kilns fome years ago, from which the hufband- 
- men fetch great quantities of lime, to manure the 
ground, which by this means produces plenty of 
pafture, and all forts. of corn. | 
‘To the north of. this town is a village alfo 
fituated on the Moul, and from thence called 
NorrH-Moutron, which has two fairs, viz..on 
the firft Tucfday after May 11, and November 12, 
for cattle. shee 
To the fouth of the road are three villages, 
which, from their fituation on the Taw, are 
7 4 named 
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named Nortu-TawtTon, BisHops-TAawTony, 
and Soutu-T awron. AtNorth-Tawton isa pit of 
a large circumference, ten feet deep, out of which 
a {pring of water fometimes iflues, and forms a 
little brook that continues running many days to- 
gether. ‘The commen people, who are generally 
fuperftitious, imagine that the appearance of this 
water is the fore-runner of fome public calamity. 
North-Tawton has three fairs, viz.the third Tuef- 
day in April; on the 2d of O&ober, and on the 
17th of December, for eattle, fheep, cloth, &c. 
If thefe laft mentioned days fall on Saturday, 
Sunday, or Monday, the fair is then held on the 
Tuefday following. 

Bifhops-’Tawton is, as we have already inti- 
mated, feated on the Taw, a little to the fouth of 
Barnftaple, and though at prefent it is an incon- 
fiderable place, was the firft bifhop’s fee in this 
county. Eadulphus, or Werftan, the firft bifhop, 
had this fee about the year go5; but Putta, the 
fecond bifhop, who had his fee here for fome time, 
was removed from this place to Crediton, and 
from thence the fee was tranflated to Exeter. 
‘The bifhop of Exetet in the reign of Edward III. 
_ built a fine houfe here, which he intended for a 
place of refuge, in cafe his temporalities fhould 
be feized ; but it did not anfwer his purpofe. 

‘BARNSTAPLE has its name from dar, which in 
the Britifh tongue fignifies the mouth of a river, 
and the Saxon word ffaple, a mart. It is fituated 
forty miles north of Exeter, and is alittle fea-port 
town, which, for antiquity, beauty of fituation, 
and neatnels, far exceeds any in the weft, and 
can perhaps be equalled by very few in any part 
of England. It is fituated in a delightful vale, 
furrounded with a femicircular range of hills, to 
which the Taw may be confidered as the diameter. 
‘The -ftreets are well paved, the two principal of 

' which 
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which run through its whole length in lines 

nearly parallel with the river. “Ivhe buildings, 
though low, are neat, and for the moft part re- 
gular. ‘The parifh church is large, ornamented 
with a handfome fpire, and furnifhed with a no- 
ble organ. Belides which, there are here two 
meeting-houfes, frequented by a confiderable bo- 
dy of ‘diffenters ; and, till lately, a fociety of 
French refugees had a chapel, in which divine 
fervice was weekly performed in their own tongue 
by a very worthy clergyman, on whofe demife the — 
congregation joined with the eftablifhed church. 
The grammar-{chool here has been very celebrat- 
ed, and produced numbers of great men: among — 
whom we may reckon, Jewel, bifhop of Salifbury ; 
Harding, profeflor at Louvain; the facetious ~ 
Gay; Aaron Hill, the dramatic poet; Stinton, the 
prefent chancellor of Lincoln; Dr. Mufgrave, 
&c. Over the north-gate is a charity-fchool, 
where 40 boys and 20 girls were annually to be 
inftructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
though the number is now fomewhat reduced. 
This gate being lately repaired, and a handfome 
cupola raifed on the top, with a public clock, 
agreeably terminates the High-ftreet. At the. 
fouth-eaft entrance is an old, well-built, well- 
contrived alms-houfe, founded and endowed by 
one Penrofe, a merchant, with a large garden ad-. 
joining, and a chapel for daily prayers. The 
next object that prefents itfelf is an agreeable 
public walk, commonly called the fquare ; planted 
with double rows of limes, and taking in a pretty 
profpect of the river, and country adjacent; to- 
gether with a very handfome ftone bridge of 16 
arches, which preferves a free communication be- 
tween this town, and its neighbouring ones, of 
Torrington, Biddeford, &c.. This bridge was 
_ the benefaction of one Stamford, a citizen of 
London, 
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London. A little farther to the north-weft is 
ftill feen a high artificial mount, on which was 
erected a caftle, furrounded by a moat, and com- 
pletely commanding the town and river; the re- 
mains of this monument of antiquity, attributed 
by fome to Judael de Tottenais, but by others, 
with more probability, to king Athelftan, has 
been lately applied to the building of lime kilns. 
We cannot but take notice of a beautiful little 
walk juft on the outfide the north-gate, and hence 
called the Northern Hay ; it commands a large ba- 
fon of water; a portion of. the furrounding hills, 
which are diverfified with a number of delightful 
villas, corn fields, hanging woods, and pafture 
ground ; and the pleafant village of Pilton, which 
being fituated on the declivity of a hill, has a 
fine effect; this walk is at prefent 444 feet in 
length, and it is hoped, that the contributions of 
the gentlemen of the town, will carry it all 
round the caftle, which, if ever effected, will 
render it beautiful beyond parallel. 

‘The town is on all fides (except the eaft) fur- 
nifhed with quays, which the confluence of two 
little ftreams of frefh water, with the Taw, ren- 
der very convenient; at the fpring tides this 
place is almoft furrounded by water, and till the 
excellent improvement of banking in the marfhes 
took place, by which fome hundred of acres of 
arable and pafture land is preferved, the level 
grounds around appeared a perfe& fea. On the 
largeft of thefe quays is built an elegant piazza, 
fupported by fufcan pillars, and adorned with 
the arms of fome principal perfons of the town 
and neighbourhood, with urns, trophies, &c. at 
proper diftances; in the middle, on the top, is 
erected a full length ftatue of queen Anne, in her 
regalia, fupported by eight ftrong, fquare, Muted 
pillars, and underneath an infcription on a black 

marble, 
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marble, fignifying, that it was raifed as a teftimo- 
ny of his loyalty, by Robert Rolle, of Steven- 
ftone; Efq; 1708. This walk is a convenient ren- 
dezvous for matters of veffels, and merchants, tho’ 
now indeed the river being a good deal choaked 
with fand, its navigation is rather difficult, and 
this, with other caufes, has hurt the trade, which 
formerly flourifhed here, and a confiderable part 
of it migrated to the fouth coaft. ‘The principal 
commerce of the inhabitants now is with Brittol, 
and Ireland, and fome few fhips are fitted out to 
New England and Newfoundland, to which places 
they export woollen goods, which is the chief ma-~ 
nufacture of the town ; alfo porter, a large brew- 
Ahoufe having within thefe few years been erected 
for that purpofe. Coals and culm they have in 
abundance from Wales ; and the fineft foft water 
is conveyed by pipes into moft houfes through the 
town; the natural fall of a rivulet from a neigh- 
bouring hill of the north, affecting all the pur- 
pofes without the expence of a water-engine. A 
plentiful market is held on Fridays, to which the 
fertility of the country, and the fruitfulnefs of 
the rivers, jointly contribute; in fhort, here is 
almoft every thing defirable. ‘Thefe advantages 
of fituation, and the cheapnefs confequent on 
plenty, have of late induced many ftrangers to 
fettle here ; and it is now become, from an induf- 
trious, trading, opulent town, a feat of diffipa- 
tion, luxury and pleafure; the inhabitants di- 
viding their time between eating, drinking, gam- 
ing, drefling, vifiting, and public amufements. 
‘They have aflemblies once a fortnight, concerts 
and plays during the feafon ; and parties of plea- 
fure on.the water is a favourite, and indeed de- 
lightful method of {pending the fummer evenings, 

The government of this borough is vefted by 
a charter from queen Mary, in a mayor, two al- 
dermen, 
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dermen, twenty-four common-councilmen, and 
proper officers; it fends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are elected by the corporation, and 
fuch as are free-men, free-born, or made fo by 
the magiftrates. “he number of electors are 
computed to be about 7 or 8co. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is upwards of 6000, and the 
number of cuftom-houfe officers more than fuffi- 
cient for this and the two adjoining ports. An 
annual fair is held on Sept. rg. - | 

In the Norman furvey Barnftaple is mentioned 
as a borough of the king’s demefne ; and Leland 
informs us, that king Athelftan gave them the 
chief of their privileges. William the Conqueror 
gave this town to Johellus, the fon of Alured, 
who built a caftle here, and founded a priory, 
which he dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Mary Magdalen, and made it a cell to St. Mar- 
tin de Campis, at Paris. 

At Pitron, on the other end of the bridge, 
was a friary of benedictine monks, founded by 
king Athelftan, and dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry. It was for fome time a cell to Malmfbury 
abbey in Wilttfhire, and about the time of the dif- 
folution confifted only of a prior, and three monks, 
when its annual revenues were valued at 561. 12 5. 
8d. - 

In a marfh about two miles above Barnftaple, 
near the banks of the river, is a remarkable tomb, 
which from the fingularity of its fituation may 
deferve a particular defcription. It is erected over 
four perfons who died of the plague; is fur- 
rounded by a wall, with a double row of low 
elms, and bears thefe infcriptions, which are at 
prefent as-legible as ever, Acrofs one end of the 
{tone are thefe lines, 


To 
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_. Tothe memory of our foure fweete 
Sonnes, John, fofeph, Thomas and Richard, 
who were immaturely taken from us 
altogeather by Divine Providence, are 
here interred the 17th day of Auguft, 
Anno Dom. 1646. 


Acrofs the other end are thefe words, 
In hac fpe acquiefcunt Parentes 


Metiffimi Jofeph & Agnes Ley. 
And between thefe, are the following lines, 


Good, and greate God, to thee we do refigne 
Our foure deare fonnes, for they were chiefly thine 
And Lord we were not worthy of-the name 

To be the Sonnes of faithful Abrahame 

Had we not learnt for thy juft pleafure’s Sake 
To yield oure all as he his Ifaacke 

Reader, perhaps thou knew’ft this fielde, but ah 
*Tis now become another Machphelahe ; 

What then this honor it doth crave the more 
Never fuch feeds were fowne therein before 
Which fhall revive and Chrift his Angels warne 
To bear with triumph to his heavenlye Barne. 


At or near this town was born that excellent 
poet Mr. John Gay, of a good family, in 1688, 
and was educated at the free-fchool here. Inlet 
riting from his parents but a very fmall fortune, he | 
was bound apprentice to a filk-mercer in London; 
but his fpirit being too high for that kind of em- 
ployment, he foon after left it, and applied him- 
felf to his ftudies. In 1712 he was made fecre- 
tary to the dutchefs of Monmouth, which fet him 
at his eafe, his finances being batane but in very 
bad condition. In 1714 he attended the earl of 
Clarendon to Hanover; and upon the death of 
that nobleman returned to England, where he 
was carefled by perfons of the firft quality. 

During 
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During the reign of queen Anne he had great 
hopes of rifing at court; and did not entirely 
lofe them in that of king George the Firft; but his 
clofe connection with the late miniftry, unhappily 
blafted all his expe€tations. To divert his me- 
lancholy, Mr. Pulteney took him along with him 
to Aix in France, in 1717, and the year follow- 
ing he was invited, by lord Harcourt, to his feat 
in Oxfordfhire. In 1720 he publifhed his poems 
by fubfcription, which brought him fome fupplies 
of money; but whatever he gained by that, or by 
any other means, was unfortunately {wallowed up 
in the devouring gulph of the South-Sea fcheme. 
Overwhelmed with this unexpedted calamity, he 
was feized with fuch a dejection of fpirits, as had 
well nigh put a period to his life. He recovered, 
however, from this dangerous diforder, and in 
1724, produced his tragedy, called The Captives ; 
which being honoured with the countenance of 
her royal highnefs the princefs of Wales, encou- 
raged him to write a fet of fables for the ufe of the 
duke of Cumberland. Upon the acceffion of king 
George the Second, he was offered the poft of 
gentleman-ufher to the youngeft princefs Louifa ; 
but this he declined as unworthy of his character. 
In.1727, his famous Beggar's Opera made its ap~ 
pearance upon the ftage, and was received with a 
degree of applaufe, which had never been fhewn 
to any former dramatic performance. For fixty- 
three nights fucceflively was it acted at London, fif- 
ty times at Bath and Briftol, thirty or forty times in 
moft of the other great towns of England, and 
24 times in Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The un- 
parallelled fuccefs of that piece, induced him to 
write.a fequel to it, entitled Polly; but this was 
refufed a licenfe by the chamberlain. However it 
was afterwards publifhed by fubfcription. He was 
now taken into the protection of the duke and 

dutchefs 
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dutchefs of Queenfberry, who treated him with a 


kindnefs, and even with a tendernefs, which does 
honour to their memory. But neither the gene- 
rous friendfhip of that noble pair, nor the joy 
arifing from the fuccefs of his works, and the en- 
creafe of his fame; nor the moft confodlatory let- 
ters fent from Pope, Swift, and his other inti- 
mate acquaintances, could overcome his incura- 
ble melancholy. He lived, or rather languifhed, 
under a total depreffion of fpirits, till the winter 
of 1732, when he was fuddenly carried off by an 
inflammatory fever, on the 4th of December. 
His body was interred in Weftminfter abbey, 
where a handfome monument was erected to his 
memory, by the duke and dutchefs of Queenfber- 
ry, with an infcription upon it furnifhed by Mr. 
Pope. His fortune, amounting to about 3000]. 
was divided between his two fifters. Befides the 
works already mentioned, he wrote The Shepherd’s 
Week, Trivia, Thewhat d’ye callit, TheWifeof Bath, 
Three Hours after Marriage, Achilles an Opera, 
&c. 

_Coms Martin, or Martin’s Comes, is fi- 
tuated on the Briftol channel, about five miles 
north-eaft of Barnftaple. Its name is derived from 
Kum, a Britifh word, which fignifiesa vale, and 
Martin, the family name of thofe who for many 
ages were lords of this place. Here is a cove for 
the landing of boats; and the land about it is 
noted for yielding the beft hemp in the county. 
In former times this place was famous for tin 
mines ; and in Camden’s days fome lead mines | 
were opened, which had veins of filver. They 
were firft difcovered in the reign of Edward the 
’ Firft, and yielded great profit; but they were af- 
terwards neglected till the time of queen Eliza- 
beth, when they were opened again, and. great 
quantities of filver were extracted from the ore, 


-by 
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by Sir Beavis Bulmar, a virtuofo in refining meé 
tals, who caufed two cups to be made of this fila 
ver, and prefented one of them to the earl of 
‘Bath, and the other, which weighed 137 ounces, 
to Sir Richard Martin, lord mayor of London. A 
new adit has been lately dug, at the expence of 
50001. but it is faid the mine has not been 
wrought fince. 

Five miles weft of Comb Martin, is [LFAR< 
coms, ILrorpcoms, or ALFRINCOMB, which is 
fituated on the Briftol channel, forty-nine miles 
north-north-weft of Exeter. It is a rich, popu- 
lous place, governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and 
other officers; but chiefly confifts of only one 
{treet of fcattered houfes, almoft a mile long. It 
has a good road for fhips, and a harbour and pler, 
which affords fecure fhelter to veflels from Ire- 
land, when it would be extremely dangerous for 
them to run into the mouth of the Taw, com- 
monly known by the name of Barnftaple-bay, 
which is the next’harbour. ‘This advantage has 
induced the merchants of Barnitaple, to tranfaé 


a great deal of their bufinefs here, where thetrade, . 


and particularly the herring fifhery, is very con- 
fiderable. In 1731 the harbour and pier being 
much decayed, by length of time, and the vio- 
lence of the fea, an act of parliament pafled for re- 
pairing and enlarging them, which has been car- 
ried into execution. ‘This place is alfo noted for 
maintaining conftant lights, to direct fhips at fea. 
At this town Johellus, the fon of Alured, found - 


ed a priory of five or fix Cluniac monks, in the _ 


xoign of king William the Conqueror, or king 
William Rufus, It was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and was a cell to the abbey of St. 
Martin de Campis at Paris; but was afterwards 
made Denifon, and continued to the general fup- 
preflion, 
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preflion, when it was valued at 1231]. 6s, 7d. a 
ear. , 

. We fhall now return to Barnftaple, whence a 
road extend eight miles weftward to BropEForp, 
which is feventeen miles north of Ilfarcomb, feven 
north of Torrington, and1g7 from London. Its 
name, which fignifies by the Ford, arofe from its 
fituation on the river Towridge, which, at a {mall 
diftance to the north, joins the Taw, juft above 
Barntftaple-bay. It is an ancient fea-port town, 
comimodioufly fituated for the reception of veflels 
in the river Towridge, over which it has a large 
{tone bridge, confifting of twenty-four ftately 
Gothic arches built inthe fourteenth century. It 
is 677 feetin length ; the height of the walls upon 
» the bridge, from the pavement to the copings, is 
four feet fiveinches. In the center of this bridge 
is a neat crofs, which is a modern ftructure, on 
which is this infcription, GULIELMUS ET MARIA 
DEI GRATIA MAG BRIT FRET HIB REX ET RFG, 
&c. On the fouth fide of the crofs is the arms of 
England, on the weft that of the town, and on 
the eaft that of the bridge ; on the top are a north, 
fouth, eaft, and weft-dial, over which is a fane. 
The foundation is ftill very firm, yet itis faid to 
fhake at the flighteft fteps of a horfe ; but this is 
a miftake, the arches indeed, not being covered 
with a fufficient weight, are fo elaftic, as to yield 
and fpring up at the rapid motion of a coach. 
The building this bridge they pretend is miracu- 
Tous; for the inhabitants obferving the great dan- 
ger of pafling the ford on account of the breadth 
and roughnefs of the water, made feveral attempts 
at different times and places to build a bridge; but 
could find no firm foundation. At length one 
Richard Gornard, the parifh prieft, was admonifh- 
ed in a dream, to lay the foundation of the bridge 
near a rock, which he fhould find rolling _ 

the 
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the high grounds upon the ftrand. In confequerice 
of his dream he found the rock, upon which he 
informed SirTheodore Creve of thefe circum- 
ftances, as well as the bifhop of the diocefe, who, 
by their concurrent endeavours, at length finifhed 
at. The contributions were fo large, that 
there is a fufficient revenue to keep it in repair for 
ever. 

Biddeford is a clean, well built, and populous 
town, governed by a mayor and aldermen, a re- 
‘corder, atown clerk, with ferjeants and other off- 
cers. It has a particular court, in which civil 
actions of any kind are brought and determined. 
‘There is here a ftreet three quarters of a mile long, 
running parallel to the river, with a noble quay 
‘and cuftom-houfe, where fhips can load and un- 
load in the very heart of the town. It has alfo 
another ftreet of confiderable length, as broad as 
. the high ftreet in Exeter, with good buildings, 
inhabited by wealthy merchants. It has a large 
church, great part of which has been lately re- 
built, and the whole repaired and beautified. It 
has an organ, and a good ring of fix bells, and 
the tower being near the river, the tone is rende- 
‘red more foft and mufical. The motto on the 
treble is, 

Peace and good neighbourhood ; 
And that on the tenor, 
I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave I fummon all. 
The church has feveral remarkable monuments, 
among which is one to Mr. John Strange, an 
eminent merchant. The life of this gentleman 
was rendered remarkable by many incidents, that 
feemed as if he was brought into the world, and 
-preferved by providence for a particular silt pole, : 
which he lived to accomplifh, notwith{tanding 
feveral accidents which would otherwife have 
been 
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been fatal, and then died, when it might reafonably 
have been expected that he would have had a lon- 
ger life. When he was young he fell from a 
very high cliff without receiving any hurt, and he 
was afterwards ftruck on the forehead by an ar- 
row, which juit raifed the {kin and glanced away, 
without doing him any farther injury. The plague 
breaking out in Biddeford in 1646, the mayor de- 
ferted his truft, and fled the place; this was the 
crifis for which Mr. Strange feems to have been 
born; he was chofen mayor inftead of the fugi- 
tive, ‘and during the whole time that the pefti- 
lence raged, he went into the infected houfes, to 
fee that the fick were properly attended, to prevent 
the houfes of the dead from being plundered, and 
to fee that the bodies were properly interred; af- 
ter he had performed this good work, and there 
were none fick of the difeafe in the place, he fick- 
ened of it, and being the laft that it deftroyed, his 
death crowned his labour, and conferred his re- 
ward, ‘Ihe church is a rectory worth 200]. per 
aunum, andthe prefent patron is the lord Gower, 
‘There are two diflenting meeting-houfes, one of 
which is pretty large, the number of diffenters be- 
ing computed to be nearly one-fourth of the inha- 
bitants. It has a market on Tuefdays, ‘Thurf- 
days, and Saturdays; the Tuefdays and Thurf- 
days markets are moft confiderable ; Tuefdays 
being well ferved with corn, and the other with 
provifions : ‘Thurfdays is called the little market, 
and is held in a different part of the town. It 
has three fairs, namely, on February 14, July 18, 
and November 13, for cattle. The merchants of » 
this town, not only trade to Ireland, from 
whence it is an eftablifhed port for wool, as well 
as Barnftaple, but they annually fend fleets to 
Virginia and the Weft-Indies ; and forty or fifty 
fail belonging to this port are yearly —<—— int 

ring 
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bringing cod from Newfoundland; and other 
fleets are fent to Liverpool and Warrington for 
rock-falt, which is here diflolved by fea~water in- 
to brine, andthen boiled into a new falt, called 
Salt upon falt, which is ufedin curing the her~ 
rings that are taken here in great quantities. 
‘Though the inhabitants amount to about 2500, 
it fends no members to parliament. 

The foil about Biddeford is hilly and rocky, 
with blackifh mould, yellowifh clay, fens, marfh, 
wood, arable, pafture, and heath. The chief 
product is wheat, barley, peas, and beans. ‘There 
are many good quarries of hard, durable ftone for 
building in the rocky part, and in the clay part 
_ very good earth for bricks. “There is alfo a culm- 
pit, which was worked for fuel a few years ago, 
when coal, which is ufually fold for one fhilling 
per bufhel, double Winchefter, was very dear. 
‘The principal manure is lime, afhes, dung, and 
fea-fand, that in colour refembles unburnt umber, 
but is lighter and more yellow; oar-weed, is alfo 
fometimes ufed, but principally for gardens. ‘The 
afhes are made by fpading the turf from the fur- 
face of the ground, and then burning itin heaps. 

In the bay lies the ifland of Lunpy, which is 
five miles long and two broad, but fo encompaf- 
fed with rocks, that it is acceflable only in one 
part, and the avenue there is fo narrow, thata 
few men might defend the pafs againft a multi- 
tude. If to this natural fortification a fmall fort 
had been added, the petty French privateers 
who lurked there in queen Ann’s war, to 
our great lofs, might have been driven away. 
‘They took fo many of our vefiels, for which they 
Jay in wait in this place, that they called it Gol- 
den-bay. ‘The ifland is four leagues diftant from 
the neareft land, but it abounds with fine fprings 
of freth water, The foil in the fouthern part is 

‘ good, 
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good, butthe northern partis rocky. There is, 
among others, one craggy, pyramidical rock, fo 
remarkable for the number of rats burrowing 
about it, that it is called Rat-ifland The whole 
ifland abounds with rabbits and wild fowl. It is 
faid, that no venomous creature -will live upon it, 
It was a few years ago inhabited by only one fami- 
rh who fold liquors to fuch fifhermen as put on 

orethere. It isfaid to be the property of lord 
_ Gower. 

About one mile north of Biddeford is Nor- 
THAM, a place formerly famous for breeding of 
mariners. ‘Che church has been twice enlarged 
by the inhabitants, that they might have room to 
aflemble init; and the fteeple is efteemed a fea 
mark for failors. 

APPLEDORE is the next village to the north, 
and was called by the Saxons, Appletree. It is 
well inhabited, and feated at the mouth. of two 
remarkable rivers, the Towridge and the Taw. 
At this place Hubba the Dane, aftcr having ra- 
vaged South Wales, with fire and fword, landed 
in the reign of king Alfred, with thirty-three fail 
of fhips, and laid fiege to the caftle of Kenwith, 
now called Pennaborough. ‘The Devonfhire men 
oppofed thefe ravagers, and having flain Hubba, 
and many of his followers, obliged the reft to fly 
to their fhips, and make their efcape. 

From Biddeford a road extends weftward fix- 
teen miles to HARTLAND, which is forty-four 
miles wei{t-north-weft of Exeter, and 197 from 
London. It ftands upon a promontary, called 
Hartland-point ; and by Ptolemy, the promonto- 
ry of Hercules. ‘There is here a great refort, not 
only of people from Cornwall, but from the fifh- 
ing-boats of Barnitaple, Biddeford, and other 
towns on the coaft; thefe veilels lie under the 
rocks, which fhelter them from the fouth-weft 

and 
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and fouth-eaft winds; and when they blow to@ 
hard for the failors to venture to fea, they go a- 
fhore here to buy provifions. ‘The inhabitants 
carry on a confiderable trade in the herring fifhe- 
ry; and the cod taken here is efteemed the 
beft in the world, though it is far from being fo 
plentiful as on the banks of Newfoundland. A 
pier has been erected to prevent the breaking in 
of the fea with violence. Here is alfoa good 
quay. The church was famous in former times 
for its reliques. It is known by the name of 
Stoke St. LeGan, to whofe honour Githa, the 
wife of earl Godwin, built here a fmall monattery ; 
- from her believing, that by means of this faint, 
her hufband had efcaped fhipwreck. It was de- 
figned for canons regular, who were afterwards 
changed for canons fecular, by the bifhop of Exe- 
ter. Its revenues were valued at the diffolution at 
3061. a year. The town has a market on Satur- 
days ; and two fairs for cattle; the firft on Eafter 
Wednefday, and the other on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. 

Having proceeded to the north-weft extremity 
of Devonfhire, we fhall turn fouth to Houps- 
WORTHY, which is fixteen miles fouth of Hart- 
Jand, thirty-fix weft by north of Exeter, thirty- 
five to the northward of Plymouth, and 194 from 
London. It is but a fmall town, feated between 
two brooks, which foon after fall into the river 
Tamer. It has, however, amarket on Saturdays, 
and three fairs, namely, on April 27, July 10, 
and Oftober 2, for cattle. : 

About fixteen miles to the eaftward of Holdf- 
worthy is HATHARLEIGH, a {mall town near the 
river Towridge, whofe manor anciently belonged 
to Laviftock abbey. It contains about a hun- 
dred houfes ; has one good inn, anda market on 
Fridays, with four fairs, “namely, on May 21, 
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June 22, September 4, and November 8, for 
cattle. . 

Thisplace gave birth to Jafper Mayne, an emi- 
nent poet and divine of the feventeenth century, 
who was born at Hatherleigh, in 1604, was bred 
at Oxford, and entered into holy orders.. He 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his ingenious vein in poe 
etry, which produced two excellent plays, The 
City Match, a comedy, and The Amorous War, 
a tragi-comedy. During the civil wars he adhered 
to the royal party 5 was deprived of his livings by 
Cromwell; but reftoredto them by king Charles JI. 
who beftowed upon him fome higher preferments. 
He died in 1672, and was buried in the choir of 
Chrift’s-church Oxford. By his will he left five 
hundred pounds towards the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and among feveral other lega- 
cies, the following ftrange one. He hada fer- 
vant, who had been long with him, to whom he 
bequeathed a trunk, and in it fomething, which 
would, he faid, make him drink after his death. 
"The doéter’s eyes were no fooner clofed, than the 
fervant paid a vifit to the trunk, where, to his 
great {urprife, he found only a redherring. He 
«compofed a poem upon the naval victory obtained 
by the duke of York over the Dutch; and tranf- 
lated into Englifh part of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
Dr. Donne’s Latin epigrams. 

From Hatherleigh a road extends northward te 
"ToRRINGTON, alfo called Great TorRING-= 
ton, to diftinguifh it from a village of that 
name. ‘This town is thus called from its fitua- 
tion on the river Towridge, it being originally 
called Towridge-town- It is feated on the fide 
of a hill, about nine miles to the north of Ha- 
therleigh. It is an ancient borough, but has not 
fent any members to parliament fince the reign of 
Henry LV. it is, however, a large town governed © 
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by a mayor, eight aldermen, and fixteen burgef- 
fes. ‘The petty feffions and other meetings are 
alfo generally held here by the gentlemen of the 
county. It has two churches, one of which is a 
handfome ftructure, and has a library belonging 
to it. This town has a ftone bridge over the 
Towridge, an alms-houfe, with the right of com- 
monage for the poor, and a charity-{chool: for 
thirty-two boys. Itis a rich and populous place; 
and the inhabitans carry on a confiderable trade to 
Ireland, and other places to the weft, It hasa 
a market on Saturdays; and three fairs, held on 
May 4, July 5, and Odober 10, for cattle. 
FRITHELSTOKE ftands over againft Torrington, 
and is the place where Robert de Bello Campo, 
or Beauchamp, founded a priory of canons, and 
dedicated it to God, the Virgin Mary, and St, 
Gregory. ‘The patrons referved to themfelves a 
power to guard the gate, for the prefervation of 
the priory, during the abfence of a prior, and no 
longer. The fcite and land about the houfe con- 
tained 1000 acres, all which were given by Henry 
VIII. to Arthur Plantagenet, vifcount Lifle. It 
was valued at the diffolution at 1271. a year, 
There is nothing now but ruinous walls remain- 
ing, which ftand clofe to a handfome church, 
We fhall now return to Hatherleigh, and 
taking the road which leads from thence to 
Launcefton in Cornwall, proceed to Lyp- 
srow, Lypstron, or Lirron, which is fituated 
nine miles to the fouth-weft of Hatherleigh, 
within two miles of the river Tamer, which di- 
vides this county from Cornwall. This town 
had a market in Camden’s time, and feems to 
have been anciently of fome account; but hag 
now nothing worthy of*notice but three fairs, 
which are held on Holy Thurfday, October 28, 
and Februarv 2, for cattle, 
Eight 
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Eight miles to the fouth-eaft of this village, 
and three miles out of the road to Okehampton, 
is LipFrorp, which was formerly a famous place, 
as appears from the furvey book of William the 
Conqueror. It had then 140 burgefles, and the 
cuftody of the caftle there was always committed to 
men of the greateft quality; which is a plain 
proof, that it was a place of great importance. 
It alfo once fent members to parliament. 

Returning back to the road, we fhall now pro- 
ceed to OKEHAMPTON, or OCKINGTON, which 
is feated eleven miles to the eaft of Lydftow. 
‘This town received its name from the river Oke, 
or Ocke, upon which it ftands in a bottom, at 
almoft a mile’s diftance from the parifh church, 
which is on a hill, ‘This is an antient borough 
and barony; and we find in Dooms-day book, 
that there were then four burgefies and a market. 
It is a corporation, and is governed by eight prin- 
cipal burgeffes, out of whom the mayor is annually 
chofen, and as many affiftants, out of whom the 
principal burgefles are elected. This town was 
raifed to a borough, by king James [. and in 
1648, it was admitted to fend members to parlia- 
ment, as it had formerly done in the reigns of Ed- 
ward I. and II. ‘They are chofen by the freemen 
and freeholders, who are faid not to exceed 500. 
The mayor is the returning officer, and has great 
influence at eleGtions. They have alfo a recorder, 
a juftice, and a town clerk, but the hall is mean, 
and the chapel indifferent. This laf was an old 
chantry, repaired by one of the Trelawneys, who 
erected a fall neat tower about the time of James 
I. to give it the form ofa church. This town 
has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs, viz. on 
the fecond Tuefday after March 11, May 14, the 
firft Wednefday after July 5, and on Augutt s, 
for cattle. 
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Near Okehampton is an ancient caftle built by 
Baldwin de Briony, and at firft called Ocke- 
menton ; it defcended to Richard de Rivers, or 
Ripariis, and from him to his fifter Adeliza, who 
marrying one of the Courtenays, it came into that 
noble family, and fo continued till king Edward 
IV. feized it, for their adherence to the houfe of 
Lancafter; King Henry VII. reftored it to the 
Courtenays; but king Henry VIII. again aliena- 
ted it, and difmantled the caftle and park; yet 
Edward Courtenay, in queen Mary’s reign, ob- 
tained a reftoration ; but he dying without iflue 
male, it came by a female into the Mohun’s, ba- 
rons of Mohun and Oakhampton; and by the 
like failure of the male it came by marriage to 
Chriftopher Harris, of Heynes, Efq; 

It is now, as the reader will fee from the view 
we have here given of it, entirely in ruins, only 
fome parts of the high walls ftand fcattering here 
and there, and fhow that it was formerly a noble 
ftructure. On the top of a round mount, there 
are the remains of a building, that feems to be 
more entire than the other parts, and was probably 
defigned for a watch tower. _ 

About four miles to the north of Okehampton 
ftands SampForRD CouRTNEY, where the great 
infurrection of the Devonfhire-men began in 
1549. Two of the inhabitants were the chief 
promoters of it; one of whom would have no 
gentlemen, and the other no juftice of peace, be- 
caufe they intended to deftroy, all that were rich 
and in authority. 

Six miles farther eaftward, on the fame road, is. 
Bow, a {mall market town, feated near the fpring- 
head of a river, which falls into the Taw; how- 
ever, it is a pretty place, and has a market on 
‘Thurfdays, with two fairs; on Holy Thurfday, 
and November 22, for cattle, | 
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CreDITON, commonly called Kirton, the 
next town upon this road, is eight miles north- 
weft of Exeter, thirty fouth of Barnftaple, and 
183 from London. In the time of the Saxons 
it was a bifhop’s fee, and is at prefent pretty large. 
It is feated between ‘two -hills, and divided into 
two towns, the eaft and the weft. It is adorned 
with a handfome church, built in the form of a 
cathedral, and muft have been actually fo, at the 
time of its being a bifhop’s fee. ‘There is a free- 
fchool belonging to it, which has twelve gover- 
nors, who were incorporated by a patent from 
queen Elizabeth. It has a good trade in ferges, 
and is well inhabited ; at leaft till the fire in Au- 
guft 1743, when above 460 houfes were burnt 
down, befides the market-houfe, wool chambers, 
and other public buildings, The lofs of the 
itock in trade was computed at about 30001. and 
the lofs of houles and goods uninfured, at near 
50,0c0 1. Its market, which is on Saturdays, is 
accounted as good as k in the county; and 
there are three fairs, on May 13, Auguft 21, and 
September 21, for cattle. | 

Eight miles to the north-weft of Crediton, is 
CHUMLEIGH, or CHIMLEIGH, a fmall town, 
twenty-one miles north-weft of Exeter, twenty- 
feven fouth-eaft of Ilfarcomb, and 184 from Lon=- 
don. It is feated on the river Taw, which en- 
compafies three parts of it. It is famous for the 
feven prebends, faid to have been founded here, 
by the lady of the manor, for feven children, 
which fhe had taken from the father, who was car- 
rying them in a bafket to drown them, becaufe 
he had too many ; but this looks extremely like a 
fable. It had a free-fchool founded by the earl 
of Bedford, which has been long fince demolifh- 
ed. It has a market on Wednefdays, and one 
fair, on Auguft 2, for cattle, 
| 3 ae Now 
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Now returning again to Exeter, we fhall fetout 
on the other weftern road, which leads from that 
city to L[aviftock ; the firft place upon which is 
Moreton-Hampsteap, which is 15 miles 
fouth-weft of Exeter, 19 north-eaft of Taviftock, 
and 187 from London. It is feated on a hill, and 
is a pretty large town, with a good market on Sa- 
turdays, and three fairs, namely, on the firft Sa- 
turday in June, July 18, and November 30, for 
cattle. | 

About two miles farther to the weft is CHEG- 
FORD, which had formerly a market, which is 
now difufed. At prefent it contains about eight 
houfes, and the church is a very handfome ftruc- 
ture. It has four fairs, on March 25, May 4, 
September 29, and Odtober 29. 

‘The way from hence extends over Dartmore to . 
Tavistock, which is feated low, on a fandy 
foil, on the banks of the river Taw, thirty- 
three miles weft of Exeter, fourteen north of Ply- 
mouth, and 206 north-weft of London. 

This town was the feat of Ordigaria, or Orga- 
rius, duke of Devonfhire and Cornwall, whofe. 
daughter married king Edgar. His fon Ordulf 
built a famous abbey here, dedicated to St. Mary, 
and St. Rumon, as fome authors fay, while others 
afcribe it to the father. This ftructure was burnt 
by the Danes, and foon after rebuilt. At length 
Edward I. allowed and confirmed its privileges. 
It had the dienity of a mitred abbot, who fat as. 
a baron in parliament, till the diffolution of re- 
ligious houfes ; Henry VIII. then gave it to John 
lord Ruflel, in whofe family it ftill continues. 
It was valued, at that time, at g02]. a year. 
This abbey does not appear in ruins, like moft 
edifices of this kind, for the ftones of the anci- 
ent walls have been probably made ufe of to keep 
up the other parts, There are two ftrudures, 

which 
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which appear to have been gate-houfes, and are at 
a confiderable diftance from each other; clofe to 
one of them is a building, that feems fome- 
what like the body of a country church ; and the 
other parts are in good repair, and inhabited. 

Taviftock is a large place, and has feveral 
{treets pretty well built; the parifh church is a 
_handfome ftructure, covered with flate, with a 
high tower at the weft end, and is dedicated to 
St. Euftachius, whofe feftival or wake is kept on 
September 20. But the glory of the town was former- 
ly the abbey juft mentioned. Here was alfo a fchool 
erected, for teaching the old Saxon language; 
that the antiquities, laws and hiftories, written 
in that tongue by our anceftors, might be pre- 
ferved from oblivion. Likewife a printing-prefs 
was fet up here by the abbot, foon after that art 
was found out, as is evident from feveral books: 
printed in this abbey. Taviftock is an ancient bo- 
rough by prefcription; and is governed by a por- 
treeve, who is annually chofen by twenty-four 
freeholders at the court-leet, which is on Michael- 
mas day, It fends two members to parliament; the 
right of election being in the freeholders, who are 
about 110 in number, and the members are re- 
turned by the portreeve, It has two alms-houfes, 
and is fupplied by the Taw with plenty of fith. 
The market is on Fridays, and there are five 
fairs, which are held on the 17th of January, 
the oth of May, the gth of September, the roth 
of O&ober, and the 11th of December, for cattle. 
From this town the noble family of the Ruffels 
enjoy the title of marquis, fo that the eldeft fon of 
the duke of Bedford has always the title of mar- 
quis of Taviftock. : 

In the-foreft of Dartmore, between Chegford 
and Taviftock, is a high hill, called CRockEN- 
Torr, where the Devonfhire tinners are obliged, 
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by their charter, to aflemble their parliament, or 
the jurats, who are commonly gentlemen within 
the jurifdiction, chofen from the four ftannary- 
* courts of coinage in this county, of which the 
Jord Warden is judge. The jurats being met in 
this defolate place, fometimes to the number of 
2 OF 300, are quite expofed to the weather, and 
have no other feat but a ftone bench, nor any re- 
frefhment, but what they bring with them; the 
fteward therefore immediately adjourns the court, 
either to Taviftock, or fome other ftannary- 
town. 

Sir Francis Drake, one of the moft eminent 
naval officers that ever appeared in England, was 
born of mean, but honeft parents, at this town, 
in the year 1545. He ferved at firft under his 
kinfman, Sir John’ Hawkins, in an expedition 
to the Weft-Indies ; and, having been robbed by 
the Spaniards on that occafion, he afterwards in- 
demnified himfelf by plundering the town of 
Nombre de Dios, and feveral other places. In 1577 
he fet out on his famous voyage round the world, 
which he completed in the fpace of three years, 
returning to England in the month of November 
1580. He was the firft Englifhman that fur- 
rounded the globe, and the firft commander in 
chief of any nation ; for Magellan, whofe fhip 
performed the fame voyage, died in his paflage. 
For this noble atchievement queen Elizabeth re- 
warded him with the honour of knighthood, and 
gave orders for preferving his fhip, as a monu- 
ment of his own and his country’s glory. It was 
accordingly kept for a long time at Deptford ; 
and when it was at laft broken up, a chair, made 
of its planks, was prefented to the univerfity of 
Oxford, where it is ftill to be feen. In 1587 he 
deftroyed above 10,000 ton of fhipping, in the 
bay of Cadiz ; and thus retarded, at leaft for ger 
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tal months, the failing of the Spanifh Armada ; 
and at the defeat of that mighty ornament, in the 
fucceeding year, he ferved as vice-admiral, under 
the lord Howard of Effingham, when one of the 
largeft galleons, commanded by Don Pedro de 
“Valdez, furrendered rather to the terror of his 
name, than the force of his arms. In 1594, he 
undertook, in conjunction with Sir John Haw- 
kins, a frefh expedition againft the Spanifh Weft- 
Indies; but this attempt having proved unfuccefs- 
ful, he was feized with fuch a dejection of fpirits, 
as threw him into a fever, which, together with 
a flux, which attacked him at the fame time, 
brought him to his grave, on the 28th of January, 
1590. 

Three miles to the north of Taviftock is 
BrENT-ToR, an eminence, on the top of which 
theparifh church is feated, which, tho’ twenty miles 
diftant from the fea, is made ufe of as a fea-mark 
by failors, that are coming into the harbour of 
Plymouth. ‘There’s fo little fcil in the church- 
yard, that it is hardly fufficient to cover the 
dead. The little river Tave has its fource about 
three miles eaft of this village, and is encreafed 
by feveral brooks, which unite their ftreams near 
Taviftock. 

In the church of LAMBERTON, or LAMER- 
‘ron, a village two miles north-weft of Tavif- 
tock, are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew 
_'Tremaine, twins of this parifh, who in features, 
ftature, voice, and every other particular, fo ex- 
actly refembled each other, that thofe who knew 
them beft could not always diftinguifh them. This 
fimilitude of perfon, was however lefs wonderful 
than the extraordinary fympathy than fubfifted 
between them ; for, even at a diftance from each 
other, they performed the fame functions, had 
the fame appetites and defires, and fuffered the 
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fame pains and anxieties, at the fame time. No- 
thing farther is related of thefe remarkable per~ 
fons, but that in the year 1663, they were killed 
together at New Haven in France; but in what 
manner, or upon what occafion, is unknown. 

Eight miles fouth of Taviftock, and feven north 
of Plymouth, is the borough of PEARALSTONy 
BEARALSTON, or BOARALSTON, which is fitu- 
ated at the junctive of the Tave and the Tamer. 
‘Though it is an ancient borough by prefcription, 
it is nothing more than a hamlet, in the parifh of 
Bereferrers, from which church it is near two 
miles diftant in the middle of the parifh, and con- 
tains only about eighty poor houfes, very indif- 
ferently built. The parifh church belonging te 
this borough is dedicated to St. Andrew, and is 
erected in the form of a crofs, having a body 
with two ifles, and a good chancel ; but the tower 
is low and ordinary. ‘There was formerly a cha- 
pel belonging to the borough dedicated to the ho- 
ly trinity, which ftood near a well, called to this 
day Trinity Well; but at prefent there are no 
remains of it. ‘This borough is no corporation, 
but is governed by a portreeve, chofen annually at 
the lord’s court, and he returns the members to 
ferve in parliament. ‘The right of eleCting is in 
all thofe who have land in the borough, and pay 
three pence acknowledgment to the lord, who are 
fometimes near 100 in number. It has neither 
market nor fair. . 

PiLyMOUTH is feated about four miles to the 
fouth of the laft-mentioned town, forty-three 
miles fouth-weft of Exeter, feventy-five ealt by 
north of Penzance, and 216 to the weftward of 
London. It is fituated'at the mouth of a {mall 
river called the Plym, which, at a little diftance, 
falls into a bay of the Englith channel, called Ply- 
mouth-Sound, on one fide of the town, as the river 
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‘Tamar does on the other. It is a large and po-’ 
pulous place, containing near as many inhabitants 

as Exeter. The ftreets are very compact, and 

well fupplied with water, though it is brought 

from a {pring feven miles diftant, which was done’ 
at the expence of that great navigator Sir Francis 

Drake. Not many ages ago, it was a {mall fifh- 

ing-town ; but it has received its increafe from 

the conveniency of the harbours, which are fit to 

receive veflels of any burden. It was, however, 

a well frequented town, in the reign of Edward 

the Third ; but it was laid in afhes, in the time 

of Henry the Fourth, when the French- invaded 

thefe parts, and burnt 300 of the houfes. It is 

now well known to be a flourifhing place, and to 

be one of the chief magazines for fea-ftores in the 

kingdom. ‘The moft remarkable things in it, are 

its port, caftle and forts, the dock and the 

churches. 

Its port, confifting of two harbours, capable of 
containing 1000 fail, has rendered it one of the 
chief magazines in his majefty’s dominions. 

The caftle is {uppofed to be built by the Val- 
torts, who were lords of this part of the town; or, 
as fome fay, by Edmund Stafford, bifhop of Exe- 
ter, and chancellor of England. King Charles I. 
modernized it, and turned it intoa {trong citadel, 
in which there is generally a garrifon, contifting 
of two companies of foldiers, under the command 
of a governor and lieutenant. Its walls include 
at leaft two acres of ground. It has five regular 
baftions, mounted with 165 guns, and contains a 
large magazine of ftores. But the greateft fecu- 
rity of the town, are the forts about the entrance 
of the harbours, wherein are about 100 guns, ex- 
clufive of thofe juft.mentioned. The inlet of the 
fea, which runs fome miles up the country, at 

the 
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the mouth of the Tamar, is called the Hamouze 3 
and that which receives the Plym, is called Cat« 
water. About two miles up the Hamouze, are 
two docks, one dry and the other wet, with a 
bafon 200 feet fquare: they are hewn out of a 
mine of flate, and lined with Portland ftone. The 
dry dock is formed after the model of a firft rate 
man of war, and the wet dock will contain five 
firft rates. The docks and bafon were chiefly con- 
ftructed in the reign of king William the Third, 
and finifhed in that of queen Anne. ‘They have 
pleafant walks about them, faid to be equal to any 
in England, ‘There are here conveniences of all 
kinds for building and repairing fhips ; and the 
whole forms as complete an arfenal as any in the 
kingdom. ‘There are only two churches, of which 
St. Andrew’s is a very fpacious building, and has 
a very high, handfome tower, at the weft ends 
adorned with pinnacles, and containing fix large 
bells. The body of the church is equally large 
and beautiful, as are alfo the fide ifles of the chan- 
cel. Charles’s Church, fo called from its being 
dedicated to the memory of Charles the Firft, is 
a good building, with a handfome fpire, cover- 
ed with lead. ‘Though there are feveral meeting- 
houfes, each of thefe churches has fo large a cure 
of fouls, that the parifh clerks, till very lately, 
took deacon’s orders, to enable them to perform 
the facerdotal functions ; the profits of the pews 
go to the poor. ? 

This corporation confifts of a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen, 
a recorder, and a town-clerk, whofe place is very 
profitable. When the mayor is to be chofen, the 
mayor in office, and the aldermen, choofe two 
perfons ; and the common-council make choice of 
two others; thefe four perfons, to whom they 
give the name of Alfurers, appoint ajury of ou 

ix 
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fix perfons, who ele& the new mayor: the offici- 
ating mayor, his predeceflor, and the two fenior 
aldermen, are juftices of the peace. “The town 
has a cuftom-houfe, intrufted to proper officers, 
namely, a collector, cuftomer, comptroller, 
fearchers, land«waiters, and the like. Belonging 
to the dock is a ftore-keeper, mafter fhipwright, 
a mafter attendant, and clerk of the furvey, all 
under the direction of a commiffioner for fea af- 
fairs. ‘Thefe is a good pilchard fifhery on the 
coaft, and a confiderable trade to the Streights 
and the Weft-Indies. Here is a charity-{chool, 
four hofpitals, and a work-houfe, inall which, a- 
bove 1oo poor children are cloathed, fed and 
taught. Colonel Jory gave a charity to one of 
the hofpitals for twelve poor widows ; he alfo gave 
fix good bells to Charles’s church, valued at 5001. 
and a mace to be carried before the mayor, worth 
y201, It has a market on Mondays and Thurf- 
days, and two fairs; one on the 25th of January, 
and the other on the twenty-firft of September, 
for horned cattle and woollen cloth. 

At the entrance of Plymouth Sound, is Edy- 
ftone rock, which is covered at high water, upon 
which a lighthoufe was built by one Winftanly, 
in 1696, but it was blown down by a ftorm in 
November 1703, when the ingenious architect, 
with feveral other perfons that were in it, perifh- 
ed in its ruins. Another lighthoufe was, however, 
erected by act of parliament, in the reign of 
queen Anne; but that too was deftroyed, and 
another lighthoufe is juft finifhed.. Between Ply-~ 
mouth and the fea, is’a hill called the Haw, up- 
en the top of which is a delightful plain, from 
which there is a pleafant profpe& all round; and 
on which is a curious compafs for the ufe of ma- 
riners, 


Sir 
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Sir John Hawkins, a celebrated fea-commander, _ 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at. 
Plymouth about the year 1520. After learning 
the mathematics at {chool, and the practice of 
navigation from his father, who was himfelf a 
good fea-officer, he began, when very young, to 
undertake thofe expeditions, which have rendered 
his name fo famous. He was one of the firft 
Englifhmen who attempted the flave-trade to the 
coaft of Guinea, to which, between the years 
1562 and 1568, he made three feveral voyages. 
' In the defeat of the Spanifh Armada in 1588, this 
gentleman, who acted as rear-admiral, had fo con- 
fiderable a fhare, that the queen rewarded him 
with the honour of knighthood, and the place of 
treafurer of the navy. About the year 1594, he 
fet fail with Sir Francis Drake, on an expedition 
againft the Spanifh Weft-Indies; but being thwart- 
ed in his meafures by his collegue, he was feized 
with fuch a fit of melancholy, attended with a fe- 
ver, as put a period to his life. He died on the 
21ft of November, 1595, in fight of the ifland of 
Porto Rico. 

Sir Richard Hawkins, fon of the above-men- 
tioned gentleman, and himfelf a very gallant fea- 
officer, was born at Plymouth, but in what year 
is uncertain. He entered early into the fea-fer- 
vice, acted as a captain at the defeat of the Spa- 
nifh Armada, and in 1593, undertook an expedi- 
tion againft the Spaniards in the South-fea; bet 
his fhip being taken after an obftinate refiftance, 
he was detained a prifoner two years in Peru, af- 
ter which he returned to England. He was feiz- 
ed with an apoplectic fit, while attending the 
privy-council, and expired fuddenly in 1622. 

_ Sir Thomas Edmonds, youngeft fon of Thomas 
Edmonds, head-cuftomer of the port of Ply- 
mouth, was born in that town about the year 


1563, 
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1563. Where he got his education is uncertain.- 
He was introduced to court by his name-fake,. 
Sir —Thomas Edmonds, comptroller of the houf-. 
hold to her majefty queen Elizabeth; and being, 
initiated into public bufinefs, under that moft ac- 
complifhed ftatefman, Sir Francis Walfingham,. 
was employed during that and the two fuc- 
ceeding reigns, in feveral important embaffies, 
particularly in the courts of France and Bruffels ; 
all which he difcharged with equal ability and 
fuccefs. James the Firft, fenfible of his great 
merit, beftowed upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and the place of treafurer of the houfhold, 
which he enjoyed till his death. This happened 
on the 2oth of September, 1639. 

Jofeph Glanvill, an eminent divine, and in- 
genious writer of the feventeenth century, was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and educated at Ox- 
ford. Entering into orders about the time of the 
re{toration, he became rector of Wimbifh in Ef- 
fex, vicar of Fome-Selwood in Somerfetfhire, 
rector of St. Peter and St. Paul at Bath, preben- 
dary of Worcefter, and chaplain to king Charles 
the Second. His works are numerous. The 
principal are his Lux Orientalis; his Scepfis Scien- 
tifica; philofophical confiderations concerning 
the being of Witches and Witchcraft ; Plus Ul- 
tra, or the progrefs and advancement of know- 
ledge fince the days of Ariftotle ; and Philofophia 
Pia, or a difcourfe of the religious temper and 
tendencies of experimental philofophy. He was 
a member of the royal fociety. He died in 1680. 

Five miles north-eaft of Plymouth, is Peymp- 
TON, a populous town, that received its name 
from its being feated on a fmall ftream that runs 
into the river Plym, and is called Plympton- 
Maurice, or Earls-Plympton, to diftinguifh it 
from Plympton St, Mary, a little town half a 

mile 
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tnile diftant, whither the inhabitants ufed to re 
pair to hear divine fervice, before they had a 
church of their own. It is feated in a valley, 
and was incorporated in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, under a mayor, a recorder, eight alder- 
men or principal burgefles, who are called com-~ 
mon-councilmen, a bailiff, and a town clerk. 
The right of ele&ing members of parliament is 
in the free burgefles, who are computed at about 
104. This is a ftannary-town, and though po- 
pulous, confifts chiefly of two ftreets of ordinary 
buildings. Near the weftern end of the town is — 
the Guildhall, ftanding on ftone pillars, where 
the corn market is kept. On the north fide of 
the town ftood the caftle, the fcite of which con- 
tains about two acres, but the walls are now al- 
moft entirely demolifhed. It is encompafled with 
aditch, for the mof part full of water; anda 
little way from thence is a mount of earth, about 
200 feet in circumference, and feventy high, with 
a circular wall on the top. In this town is a free 
chapel or college, founded by one of the Saxon 
kings, in which was a dean or provoft, four pre- 
bendaries, and other minifters. It was diffol- 
ved by William Warlewaft, bifhop of Exeter ; 
who in the year 1121 fettled here a priory of ca- 
nons regular of the order of St. Auguftine, and 
dedicated it to the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Its yearly revenues, by the benefactions of ear] 
Baldwin and others, exceeded thofe of any other 
monaftery in the diocefe of Exeter, they being va~ 
Jued at the diffolution at g12]l. 12s. 8d. a years | 
There is here the beft free-fchool in the county, 
- it being endowed with lands of rool. a year value, 
with a good houfe and gardens for the mafter, and 
a handfome fchool-room fixty feet long and twen- 
ty broad, erected on ftone pillars. This town 
has a market on Saturdays, and four fairs; name- 

w? 
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ly, onthe 25th of February, the 5th of April, 
the 12th of Auguft, and the 28th of October, 
for horned cattle and woollen cloth. 

Six miles to the eaft of Plympton is Mopsury, 
which is feated on the road in a bottom between 
two hills, and not many years ago, was remarkable 
for its great number of houfes, built after the an- 
cient manner, as well as for its fine ale. ‘The 
country about it is extremely fruitful, for which 
reafon, the market on Thurfdays is as well fup- 
plied with neceflaries, as that of any town in the 
county of the fame bignefs. It has only one fair, 
on April 23, for horned cattle, cloth and fhoes. 
This little town is much famed for ferge making, 
a confiderable manufactory being carried on here. 
A great quantity of yarn is every week brought 
to market out of Cornwall by jobbers, who are 
men of property. “The woollen branch of trade 
would flourifh greatly in thefe weftern parts, did 
not the Cornifh men {muggle fo much wool into 
France. 

At no great diftance from Modbury is More- 
ty, or MorteicH, a place where there was for- 
merly a fort, which is now nothing but a heap of 
ftones, and it is now called Stanborough. It was 
formerly of fuch note, as to beftow its name on 
the hundred, in which it ftood. The church was 
built by Sir Peter Fifhacre; this was enjoined 
him by way of pennance, for having killed the 
parfon, ina difpute about tithes. 

About thirteen miles eaft by fouth of Plympton 
is KINGsBRIDGE, a town feated at the fpring 
head of a fmall river, which foon after falls into 
the fea. ‘There is here a free-fchoo] founded and 
endowed by Mr. Crifpin, a citizen of Exeter. It 
has a market on Saturdays, and one fair, on July 
20, for horned cattle, cloth and fhoes. Dop- 
BROOK joins to it, it being only parted by the 

| rivulet. 
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rivulet. Itis but a {mall place, but is faid td 


have a confiderable market for fat and lean cattle 
on Wednefdays, but no fair. 

DartTMouTH, which received its name from 
its fituation at the mouth of the river Dart, is 
feated on the fide of a craggy hill, thirty-one 
miles fouth of Exeter, thirty eaft of Plymouth, 
in the road from thence to Exeter, and 198 from 
London. It is about a mile and a half in length 
~ from north to fouth; but the ftreets are very ir- 
regular, and in fome parts there are two or three 
one above another, fo that you mutt afcend or def- 
cend many fteps in paffing through them; yet the 
quay is large, and the ftreet before it fpacious. 
Dartmouth is at prefent a fea-port and a borough, 
a corporation and a market-town. ‘The harbour 
is fafe and capacious, and lies very convenient for 
the ufe of merchants, the entrance being well 
guarded. Five hundred fail of fhips may ride fafe 
in the bafon of the harbour, which is defended by 
three caftles, befides forts and block-houfes, and 
its entrance may, upon occafion, be fhut up with 
achain. Here is a large quay, and a fpacious 
{treet before it, chiefly inhabited by merchants, 
who carry on a confiderable trade to Portugal, and 
the Plantations, but efpecially to Newfoundland, 
and from thence to Italy with fifh. Here is alfo 
the greateft pilchard fifhery of any place in the 
weft, except Falmouth in Cornwal; and the fhip- 
ping and trade of this town in general, were the 


’ moft confiderable of any in the county, except 


Exeter, till Plymouth began to exceed it. The 
town is ferved with conduit-water, and has three 
churches, befides a large diflenting meeting: houfe; 
but the mother church is at the village of Town- 
ftall, about three quarters of a milediftant. This 
church ftands on the top of a hill, and has a tower 
fixty-nine feet high, which ferves as a sla 
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One of the churches of the town is a ftately 
building, adorned with a ftone tower eighty-three 
feet high. Dartmouth formerly confifted of three 
parts or divifions, which are now all united, and 
make but one corporation, under the name of 
Dartmouth. Thefe were Clifton, Hardnefs, and 
Dartmouth. Clifton, the moft ancient of thefe 
divifions, derived its name from the cliffs, on 
which moft of the houfes were built, and out of 
which many of them were dug. The caftle was 
anciently fmall, but has of late been enlarged by 
the inhabitants with two roofs, a ftone tower of 
fixty feet high, and a wooden fpire of twenty. 
The corporation at prefent confifts of a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve mafters or magiftrates ; 
which mayor, with the concurrence of the majo- 
rity of the mafters, has a power to elect officers, 
namely, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and a high 
{teward. They keepacourt of feffions, anda wa- 
ter bailiwick court. The choice of members of 
parliament is in the freemen, created by the mayer 
and magiftrates, who are about eighty in number, 
and the return is made by the mayor. ‘The mar- 
ket is on Fridays, but there are no fairs. 
Dartmouth was burnt by the French in the 
reign of Richard the Firft, but they attempting it 
again, afterits being rebuilt, were bravely repul- 
fed chiefly by the women, who fighting defpe- 
rately, made a great flaughter, and took Monf, 
Caftel their general, three lords, and twenty- 
three knights prifoners; but by what means this 
brave exploit fell to the fhare of thefe heroines, 
and whether the men were abfent, or inactive, is 
not mentioned. | 
At BRIXHAM, a village about three miles weft 
ef Dartmouth, isa fpring called Lay-well, which 
ebbs and flows from one to eleven times in an 
hour, Its rife and fall is at a medium, about an 
inch 
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inch and a quarter; andthe area of the bafon, in» ~ 
to which it is received, is about twenty feet. It 
fometimes bubbles up like a boiling pot; yet the 
water, which is as clear as cryftal, is very cold 
in the fummer, and never freezes in winter. The 
neighbouring inhabitants have an opinion, that 
it has great medicinal virtues.in the cure of fome 

fevers. 3 
From Dartmouth the fhore runs north-north- 
eaft to Perry Point, from whence there begins a- 
bay twelve miles in compafs, called Torsay, 
from a village adjoining. William, lord Brafer, 
built an abbey here for monks of the Premon- 
ftratenfian order, and endowed it with lands and 
the church of Torr. King John confirmed thefe 
monks in all their pofleffions, and granted them 
feveral privileges. It was valued at the time 
of the diffolution of the monafteries, at 3691. a 

ear. 

: ToTNEss is a town of great antiquity, feated 
fix miles up the river from Dartmouth, twenty- 
two miles eaft of Plymouth, twenty-five weft by 
fouth of Exeter, and 196 from London. It ftands 
on the fide of a high rocky hill, declining to the 
river, and confifts chiefly of one broad ftreet, 
three quarter of a mile in length. It had former- 
ly four gates, but both thofe and the walls are 
now demolifhed, except the fouth gate, and fome 
fmal! parts, which are ftill remaining, though the 
outward walls of the caftle are ftill entire, except 
the battlements. This fortrefs ftands on a high 
hill north-weft of the town; but the lodgings 
within the caftle are entirely ruined, There is but. 
one church, which is a fpacious building in the 
middle of the town, with three great ifles, and a 
large chancel, ‘The tower is at the weft end, and 
is above ninety feet high, adorned with four beau- 
tiful pinnacles. On the north fide of the church 
ftands 
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ftands the town-hall, and a fchool-houfe. Over 
the river Dart is a fine ftone bridge of feven arch- 
es at which the tide flows ten or twelve feet ; and 
that river fupplies the inhabitants with trout and 
other fifh in great plenty. This town is a borough 
by prefcription, and the moft ancient in the 
county. King John made it a corporation, con 
fifting of a mayor, thitteen burgher-mafters, and 
twenty common-councilmen, a recorder, and a- 
bout eighty freemen, who elect two members to 
ferve in parliament. Its market is on Saturdays, 
‘and there are four fairs, on Eafter Tuefday, 
May 1, July 25, and Odober 28, for horfes, 
fheep and horned cattle. _ 

Leland informs us, that the Roman caufeway, 
extending from north to fouth, began here, and 
extended through Devonfhire and Somerfetfhire, 
probably by Exeter and IIchefter, paffing by Bath 
to Cirencefter. 

That this was aconfiderable town, at the time 
of the conqueft, may appear from hence, that it 
was never taxed but when Exeter was. It was 
given to Judhael de Totnais by William the Con- 
queror; and he built a caftle here for his feat, 
making it the head of his barony. He alfo found- 
eda priory here, to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary. Leland obferves, that on the north-eaft 
fide of the parifh church there was a priory of 
black monks, and alfo an hofpital nearthe church- 
yard, with a lazer-houfe on the fouth fide of the 
town, endowed with lands, } . 

BERRY PomerRy is about a mile eaft of Tot- 
nefs, and is fo called from the Pomeroys, a very 
confiderable family in thefe parts, who built a 
caftle, at a {mall diftance from it. “This was 
erected in the time of William the Conqueror, 
by Ralph de Pomeroy, whofe pofterity continued to 
enjoy it, till the reign of Edward the Sixth, 

when 
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when it was fold to Edward Seymour, duke of 
Somerfet. None of the walls are entirely demolifh- 
ed, and therefore the extent and fize of the caf- 
tle may be plainly feen. The gatehoufe is almoft 
entire, as alfo the round: tower, ftanding at one 
end. Likewife a great part of the lodgings, 
whofe remains fhow that it was formerly a hand- 
fome houfe. Of this ftructure we have given a ve- 
ry exact view. ' 

» DarvincrTon is a village, about a mile north 
of Totnefs, where there is a ftructure, fuppofed 
to have belonged to the knights templars. But 
as the whole order. was diflolved about the fifth of 
Edward the Second, few particulars are to be 
found relating to them. ‘Their great pofleffions 
were given principally to the knights hofpitallers, 
though fome at that time came into gentlemen’s 
hands, as all did.at length at the common diflolu- 
tion. ‘The principal part is entire, and a hand- 
fome old ftructure, built of ftone, and between 
that, and a.clumfey building at the other 
end, there is a row of apartments, confifting of 
two ftories each, and in number five. They all 
except one have ftairs on the out fide, which lead 
to the upper ftory, in the fame manner as many 
houfes in Scotland. It lately belonged to Arthur 
Champernowne, Efq; | 

Six miles to the eaft of Totnefs is BRENT, a 
market and port town, in the road between Exe- 
ter and Plymouth ; and near it is a bridge, called 
Brent bridge, acrofs the river Aun. It has amar- 
ket on Saturdays, and two fairs, on May a8, and 
October 10, for horned cattle. . 

Six miles from Brent, and three miles fouth- 
weft of Afhburton, in the road from Plymouth to 
Exeter, is BUCKFASTLEIGH, a village, where 
there are the ruins of an abbey of white monks 
ef the Ciftercian order, dedicated te the Blefled 
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Virgin ; fome fay it was originally founded by 
_ duke Alfred, before the conqueft ; and others at- 
tribute it to Ethelwerd, fon of William de Pome- 
roy, in the time of king Henry the Second ; it is 
certain this king confirmed its grants and privi- 
leges. Among its principal benefactors, was Rich- 
ard Banzan, who endowed it with certain lands, 
to hold by the thirtieth part of aknight’s fee. ‘The 
annual value, at the diflolution was, according to 
Dugdale, 4661. 118s. 2d. It is nowin a rui- 
nous condition, only fome of the walls are ftill 
ftanding, but they are moft entire at one end. At 
the village there are two fairs, on June 29, for 

fheep, and on Auguft 24, for horned cattle. 
ASHBURTON is twenty miles on the fame road 
eaft-north-eaft of Plymouth, about the fame dif- 
tance fouth-weft of Exeter, and 191 from Lon- 
don. It is a borough town, but was never incor- 
porated’; and is a great thoroughfare in the road 
from London to the Land’s End in Cornwall. It is 
governed by a portreeve, annually chofen at the 
court of the lord of the manor, who is the return- 
ing officer at all eleCtions. ‘The choice of mem- 
bers of parliament is in all the houfekeepers, who 
are about 200 in number. ‘The town confifts of 
of one long ftreet, that runs from eaft to weft, 
and the houfes are pretty well built. ‘The prin- 
cipal ornament of this place is the church, which 
is a very handfome ftru€ture, built in the form of 
a cathedral. ‘The tower is ninety feet high; and 
on the top of it, is a fmall fpire of lead. It has 
a large chancel, in which are feveral ftalls, in the 
- manner of collegiate churches. ‘There is alfo a 
chapel dedicated to St. Laurence, which was an- 
ciently a chantry chapel or guild, endowed with 
lands, and valued, at the diffolution, at about 71], 
ayear. It is now ufed as a fchool-houfe, and for 
the town meetings about the parifh bufinefs ; 
_  likewife 
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likewife the poll for parliament men is ufuall¥ 
taken here. ‘This is a ftannery town, and is re+ 
markable for its mines of tin and copper, and a 
manufacture of ferge. “The market is on Satur- 
days, and there are four fairs ; on the firft Thurf- 
day in March, firft Thurfday in June, Auguft ro, 
and November r1, for horned cattle. | 

CHUDLEIGH, or CHIDLEIGH, is feated on the 
fame road, nine miles north-eaft of Afhburton, 
on the river Teing. Before the reformation, the 
bifhops of Exeter had a magnificent feat here, 
which is now in ruins. It has a good market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, namely, on the rith 
of June, for fheep; St. Matthew’s day, and the 
214t of September, for horned cattle, 

Six miles fouth-eaft of Chudleigh, and fifteen 
miles fouth of Exeter, is TeEznGcmMourh, or T1n- 
MOUTH, a village at the mouth of the river 
Teing, from whence it took its name. ‘The 
Danes landed here about the year 800, killed 
the governor, and from hence proceeded to in- 
vade other parts of this ifland. ‘The French alfo 
burnt it in queen Anne’s war ; which is no won- 
der, as it is a fmall.defencelefs place. However, 
the inhabitants got a brief, by which they raifed 
fo much money, as to build their houfes much 
better than they were before. ‘There are two 
villages of this name, called Eaft and Weft Tin- 
mouth, at each of which -there is a church; one 
of them is a remarkable ftructure, and feems by 
the architeGture to have been a priory, or fome 
fuch building. It was formerly a market town, 
and has now three fairs, viz. on the third Tuef- 
day in January, the laft Thurfday in February, 
and on September 29, for woollen cloth. 

Befides the great men already mentioned, this 
county has alfo produced the following perfons, 
dtinguifhed by their learning or their bravery, — 
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John Blount, called in Latin Blondus, a very. 
eminent divine of the thirteenth century, receiv-. 
ed his firft tin€ture of learning in the univerfity of 
Oxford, and went afterwards for farther improve- 
ment to Paris, the ufual refort of the fcholars of 
thofe times. On his return, he again fettled at 
Oxford, and read divinity lectures there with 
great applaufe. In 1232, he was made archbifhop 
of Canterbury ; however, he was fet afide by the 
pope, probably to fhew his power, and to preferve 
it. He compofed feveral learned works, and a- 
mong them various commentaries on the f{criptures. 
He died in 1248. 

Henry de Bathe, a Jearned knight, and anemi- 
nent and fkilful jufticiary of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, was advanced to be one of the juftices of the 
common pleas, in the year 1238, in the reign of 
Henry the Third. His avarice is chiefly objected 
to him, as in a very fhort time he accumulated 
an immenfe eftate. Falling, however, under the 
king’s difpleafure, and being brought to a trial 
for corruption, when the king faw that the court 
was going to acquit him, he himfelf mounted the 
feat of judgment, and declared, that whofoever 
fhould kill de Bathe, fhould have the royal par- 
don for him and his heirs. But notwithftanding 
this, de Bathe was again taken into favour, and re- 
eftablifhed in the fame feat of judicature as be- 
fore, and foon after being advanced to the poft of 
lord chief juftice of the king’s bench, in this ho- 
nourable employment he died. 

Henry de Bracton, a celebrated Englifh lawyer 
of the thirteenth century, was born at Braéton, 
or Bratton, in this county, and ftudied at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of doétor of laws. Apply- 
ing himfelf afterwards to the ftudy of the common 
Jaw, he rofe to great eminence, and was by king 
Henry the Third made opie of his itinerant judges. 

You, Ill. I At 
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At prefent he is chiefly known by his learned works 
on the laws and cuftoms of England, the firft edi-’ 
tion of which was printed at London, in 156g. 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton, a famous lawyer of the. 
fifteenth century, was born in this county, and. 
educated at one of our univerfities, from whence 
he removed to the Inner-T’emple, London, of 
which fociety he was chofen one of the readers. 
He was afterwards made, by king Henry the 
Sixth, fteward or judge of the court of the palace, 
or marfhalfea of the king’s houfhold; and in 
1462, was appointed, by king Edward the Fourth, 
one of the judges of the common pleas; and, 
fome time after, created knight of the Bath. 
The merit of his Treatife of the Englifh Tenures 
and Titles, by which all eftates were anciently 
held in this kingdom, is too well known to 
need being enlarged on. He died the 23d of Au- 
guft 1481, and was interred in the cathedral church 
of Worcefter. : 

John Jewel, an eminent prelate, and learned 
writer of the fixteenth century, was born May 24, 
3522, at Buden, in Devonthire, and educated 
in the univerfity of Oxford. During the reign of 
king Henry the Eighth, he was privately a pro- 
teftant ; but, after the death of that prince, he 
avowed his fentiments openly. Upon the accef- 
fion of queen Mary to the throne, he was ex- 
pelled Corpus-Chrifti-College by the fellows, 
without any order from the court, and by their 
own private authority. He then fled into Ger- 
many, where he refided fome years ; but return-_ 
ing to England at the acceflion of queen Eliza- 
beth, he was rewarded for his conftancy, with the 
bifhopric ‘of Salifbury. He was a.man of great 
parts, and endowed with fuch a prodigious me- 
amory, that he could repeat forty ftrange words 
backwards or forwards, alter once of twice read=_ 
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ing them. He wrote a very learned piece, enti- 
tled, An Apology for the Church of Englan#, toge= 
ther with fome fermons and other tracts. He 
died September 23, 1§71, and was buried in the 
choir of Salifobury cathedral. 

John Davis, a famous navigator in the fixteenth 
century, was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, 
in Devonfhire, and engaged very early in a fea- 
faring life. In £585 he fet out on his firft voyage, 
for the difcovery of the north-weft paflage to the 
Eaft-Indies ; and tho’ he failed in the attempt, he 
yet difcovered Greenland, and the ftreights, call- 
ed Tretum Davis, or Davis’s Streights, which {till 
bear his name. In the two following years he 
made two other voyages for the fame purpofe; 
and though he had not the good fortune to ac- 
complifi his defign, he yet rendered it very pro- 
bable that fuch a paflage may be found. Indeed, 
in fuch noble projects, we ought never to de- 
{pair of fuccefs till their abfolute impoffibility be 
fully afcertained. He afterwards performed five 
different voyages ta the Eaft-Indies; but, in the 
laft of thefe, was unfortunately flain December 
27, 1605, in a deiperate fight with fome Japo- 
nefe, on the coaft of Malacca. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, the firft difcoverer and 
planter of the colony of Virginia in North Ame- 
rica, was born of honourable parentage at Hayes, 
near Budley, in Devonfhire, in 1552. Having 
finifhed his ftudies at Oriel-College, Oxford, he 
applied himfelf chiefly to the military profeffion. 
He ferved his apprenticefhip in arms, under Hen- 
ry Champernon, who was fent by queen Eliza- 
beth, with a fmall body of forces, to the afift- 
tance of the perfecuted proteftants in France. He 
afterwards diftinguifhed himfeif, .in fupprefiing 
the Munfter rebellion in Ireland. His firft in- 
treduction at court was owimg to a remarkable 
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circumftance: as her majefty, queen Elizabeth, 
was one day taking a walk, fhe was ftopped by 
a {plafhy place, which fhe feemed in doubt whe- 
ther to pafs or not. Raleigh, who was prefent, 
obferving her irrefolution, immediately threw off 
his new plufh cloak, and fpread it on the ground; 
and the queen trod gently over it, not lefs pleaf- 
ed than furprized at the adventure. From this 
time his advancement in favour was fuch, as 
might be expected in a court, fo much regulated 
by the maxims of gallantry. In 1584, he fet out 
on his grand expedition for the difcovery and fet- 
tlement of Wigandacoa, afterwards called Vir- 
ginia, in honour of the virgin queen. As a re- 
ward for his fervices, he received, upon his re- 
turn, the honour of knighthood, and the grant of 
a large eftate in Ireland. From this colony he 
imported the firft tobacco that had ever been feen 
in England. A pleafaat ftory is related of this 
plant with regard to Raleigh. He was wont, it 
feems, to fmoak it privately in his ftudy ; and his 
_ fervant coming in one morning with his tankard 
of ale and nutmeg, before he had finifhed his 
pipe, and obferving the {moke to iflue out of his 
mouth, he threw all the ale in his face, and then- 
running down ftairs, alarmed the whole family, 
by exclaiming that his mafter was on fire, and, 
before they could get up to him, would be burnt. 
to afhes. In 1688, he had a confiderable fhare in 
defeating the Spanifh Armada; and continued to 
enjoy the royal favour till 1694, when having de- — 
bauched one of the maids of honour, he fell into 
difgrace. Neverthelefs, upon his marrying the 
lady,-he found means to re-eftablifh his intereft. 
In 1695, he fet out on a voyage to Guiana, from 
whence he brought home fome gold ore ; and the 
ear following, he reduced the town of Cadiz. 


Upon the acceflion of king James, he was again 
| difgraced ; 
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difgraced ; and was even tried and condemned to 
fuffer death for fome pretended treafonable practices. 
He obtained, however, a reprieve from his ma< 
jefty ; and after remaining a prifoner in the tower 
for the fpace of thirteen years, during which he 
compofed his hiftory of the world, and feveral 
other tracts, was once more fet at liberty, and 
undertook a new voyage to Guiana; but this 
expedition not having anfwered his majefty’s ex- 
pectations, the king, in order to fatisfy the court 
of Madrid, had the barbarity to caufe him to be 
executed, on his former fentence, on the 29th of 
Ogtober, 1618. He was a great favourite of 
Henry, prince of Wales, who admired his noble 
accomplifhments, and was wont to fay, that no 
king but his father would keep fuch a bird in a 
age. 

_ John Cowell, a learned civilian of the fixteenth 
and feventeenth centuries, was born at Ernfbo-. 
rough, inthis county, and educated at Eton. 
{chool, where he was diftinguifhed fo much by his 
genius and induftry,. that he was elected a {cholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1570. After 
taking the two degrees in arts, he applied him- 
felf chiefly to the ftudy of the civil law, for 
which he had a particular turn, and foon became. 
fo eminent in that branch of learning, that he 
was appointed. fucceflively king’s profeffor of 
civil law in Cambridge, mafter of Trinity-hall, 
vice-chancellor of the univerfity, and vicar-gene- 
ral to the archbifhop of Canterbury. At the re- 
queft of this prelate he wrote a book, called The 
Interpreter, explaining the difficult terms in the 
ecclefiaftical, civil, and common law, which pro- 
cured him great honour. But having been foim- 
prudent as to infert in his work fome paflage, 
which favoured the extenfion of the prerogative, 
he drew on himfelf “ refentment of the Houfe 
| 3 of 
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of Commons, who threw him into ptifon, and 
condemned’ his book to be publickly burnt. 
Humbled by this fevere punifhment, he no fooner 
recovered his liberty, than he retired to his college 
and his private ftudies, which he continued to 
profecute till the year 1611, when he died, and | 
was buried in the chapel of Trinity-hall under 
the altar. 

Arthur Chichefter, a gallant officer, in the 
end of the fixteenth and beginning of the feven- 
teenth centuries, was born at Ralegh, near Barn- 
ftaple, in the county of Devon. Embracing early 
a military life, he ferved in France under king 
Henry the Fourth, from whom he received the 
honour of knighthood. Returning’ about the 
year 1600, to his native country, he embarked 
immediately in the wars of Ireland; and in thefe 
he foon acquired fuch a high reputation for his. 
courage and conduct, that he was created baron 
of Belfaft, and appointed lord deputy of Ireland. 
He watched the Irifh chiefs with fuch unwearied 
vigilance, that the famous earl of “Tyrone was 
wont to complain, ** that he could’ not drink a 
s* full caroufe of fack, but the ftate was immedi- 
“ ately informed of it.’ He died about the be- 
ginning of the year 1625. 

George Monk, duke of Albemarle, the refto- 
rer of Charles the Second to his crown and king- 
doms, was defeended of an ancient family, fet- 
tled at Potheridge in Devonfhire, where he was. 
born December the 6th, 1608. Being naturally 
of a martial difpofition, he entered early into the 
fea fervice; and having afterwards obtained a 
commiffion in the army, he ferved, for ten years, 
in the Low Countries, under the lords Oxford and 
Goring. Returning to his native country, he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel; and in 
this {tation affifted lord Leicefter-and the wiecas 
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of Ormond in fuppreffing the grand Irith rebellion * 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhe* 
red to the royal party; and being taken prifoner 
at the fiege of Nantwich, was committed to the 
tower, where he remained in clofe cuftody, till the 
. year 1646; when, hearing that the king’s affairs 

were entirely ruined, and being earneftly impor- 
tuned by his kinfman, lord Lifle, to fubmit to 
the ruling powers, he took the covenant, accept- 
ed of a command in the parliamentary army, and 
went over to Ireland, where he diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his gallantry and conduct. During the 
war between the Englifh and Dutch common- 
wealths, he was joined with the admirals Blake and 
Dean, in the command at fea; and in that ftation he 
had a confiderable fhare in the two great naval 
victories obtained over the Hollanders in 1653. 
During the ufurpation of Cromwell, Monk con- 
tinued commander in chief of the forces in Scot- 
Jand, demeaning himfelfin that poft with great 
prudence and moderation, except at the fiege of 
Dunbar, where he put the whole garrifon, of 
800 men, to the fword. Upon the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Monk declared for his fon and 
fuccefior Richard ; and the new protector being 
foon after depofed, he formed the grand defign of 
reftoring king Charles the Second to the poffef- . 
fion of his throne; and this fcheme he conducted 
with fo much fecrecy and circumfpection, that he 
at laft happily rendered it effectual. The king 
was fo fenfible of his merit, that upon his arrival 
at Dover, he embraced him with great cordiality, 
honoured him with the appellation of father, and 
created him a knight of the garter and duke of Al- 
bemarle. His grace afterwards became fuccef- 
fively a member of the privy council, matter of 
‘the horfe, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and firft cominiffioner of the treafury. Not- 
; I 4 withftanding 
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-withftanding the great obligations, which he had 

conferred upon his fovereign ; obligations fo great, 
as to be commonly attended with prefumption on 
the one hand, and jealoufy on the other; he con- 
tinued to enjoy the royal favour till his death, 
which happened on the 3d of January 1669, in 
the fixty-fecond year of his age. Theking, asa 
mark of his regard to his memory, honoured him 
with a magnificent funeral, and caufed his re- 
mains to be depofited among the monarchs of 
England in Weftminfter abbey. 

Nicholas Monk, a divine of the church of 
England, and he to the famous George 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, was born at Pothe- 
ridge, or at Marton in Devonfhire, in 1609. At 
the age of feventeen he was entered a commoner in 
Wadham-college, Oxford; where, in 1634, he 
took the degree of mafter of arts, and foon after 
entered into holy orders. He was the perfon 
chiefly employed in carrying on the correfpon- 
dence between his brother, general Monk, and 
Sir JohnGreenville, for effecting theking’s reftorati- 
on. Soon after that great event, he was nominated to 
the fee of Hereford, which however, he did not 
long enjoy, for he an the 6th of January 1661. 

Theophilus Gale, a learned and pious divine of 
the feventeenth century, was born at King’s Teign~ 
ton in Devonfhire in 1628. He received his 
education in Magdalen college, Oxford ; of which, 
after taking the two degrees in arts, he was cho- 
fen a fellow in 1650; but not being able, upon 
the reftoration, to comply with the terms pre- 
fcribed by law, he loft this preferment. He af- 
terwards acted as tutor to the marquis of Whar- 
ton, with whom he travelled into France ; and, 
upon his return from that country in 1665, be- 
came an affiftant to Mr. John Rowe, who had then 
a private congregation in Holborn. He wee 

oon 
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foon after, his famous book, entitled, The Court 
of the Gentiles ; in which he endeavours to deduce 
all languages and learning from the Hebrew. 
He likewife compofed, among many other tracts, 
a compendious view of the ancient philofophy ; 
and having thus, by his abilities, as well as by 
his virtues, procured the efteem of all his con- 
temporaries, he died in February 1678, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. 

‘Thomas Sprat, bifhop of Rochefter, and avery 
elegant and correct writer, in the end of the laft 
and beginning of the prefent century, was the 
fon of a clergyman, and born at Tollaton in De- 
vonfhire, about the year 1636, He had his edu- 
cation in Wadham-college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in arts and divinity. Upon the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, he wrote a fine pinda- 
ric to the memory of that ufurper; in which, if he 
erred, he erred with his betters: for the fame 
compliment was paid to the protector by Dryden, 
Waller, and feveral other poets. After the ref- 
toration of king Charles the Second, he was 
made chaplain in ordinary to his majefty, and 
fellow of the royal fociety ; and of this learned 
body he publifhed, in 1667, a moft excellent 
hiftory. He likewife wrote the life of Cowley, 
and is faid to have affifted the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham in moft of his compofitions. As he was 
aman of diftinguifhed abilities, he rofe fucceffively 
to the prebendary of Weftminfter, minifter of St. _ 
Margaret’s, canon of Windfor, deanof Weftminfter, 
and bifhop of Rochefter, to which laft dignity he 
was promoted in 1684. Though he had concurred 
but too much in the arbitrary meafures of king 
_ James the Second; yet, upon the revolution, he 
fubmitted chearfully to the new government, and 
lived in quiet, though without any degree of influ- 
ence, till 1692, when a moft villainous {cheme was 
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Jaid for depriving him of his life, by bringing 

him in guilty of high treafon ; but the perjury of 
the witnefles being foon made. appear, the bifhop: 

was acquitted with honour. From this time for- 

ward he pafled his life in tranquility and retire- 

‘ment, and died at Bromley in Kent, May 20, 
4713, in the feventy-ninth year of age. 

John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, and 
prince of the holy Rowan empire, one of the ableft 
ftatefmen, and moft polite courtiers, as wel] as 
one of the greateft captains, and moft illuftrious 
heroes of his age, was the fon of Sir Winfton 
Churchill, of Wotton Baffet in Wiltthire, and 
born at Afhe in Devonfhire, June 24, 1650. To 
enumerate all the honours acquired, and all! the glo- 
rious 3¢tions performed by this accomplifhed gene- 
ral, would exceed the bounds we ought to allow to 
the prefent article; fuffice it to mention a few of 
the, moft remarkable. He was at firft page of ho- 
nour to James, duke of York; but being ftrongly 
inclined to amilitary life, he obtained, at the age of 
fixteen, an enfigney in the guards, and in that 
quality ferved againft the Moors at Tangiers. In 
the war with the Dutch in 1672, he ferved under 
the duke of Monmouth in the French army, 
where he diftinguifhed himfelf fo much by his 
gallantry and conduét, that he received the thanks 
of the French monarch at the head of the army. 
‘The duke of Monmouth too, at his return to 
England, declared to his father, king Charles the 
Second, that he owed his life at the fiege of Maef- 
tricht to the bravery of captain Churchill. ‘This 
opened the way for his farther advancement; and 
he was accordingly appointed lieutenant colonel of 
Littleton’s regiment, and gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and mafter of the robes to James duke 
of York. ‘This prince he afterwards attended to 
the Low Countries, and to Scotland; and it was . 
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by the intereft of his royal highnefs, that, in 
1682, he was made baron of Eymouth, and co- 
lonel of the third troop of guards. Upon the 
acceffion of king James to the throne, he was 
created baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the coune” 
ty of Hertford, and made brigadier-general of his 
majefty’s army ; and in this laft capacity he had 
a confiderable fhare in fupprefling the duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. Great, however, as were 
the obligations, which he lay under to his fove- 
reizn, thofe, which he owed to his country, were, 
in his opinion, much greater; for when he faw 
king James taking wide ftrides towards deftroying 
the religion and liberties of his country, he im- 
mediately deferted him, and went over to the 
prince of Orange. In the fubfequent reign he 
enjoyed the fame influence, which he had poffeffed in 
the preceeding. He was fworn of the privy coun- 
cil, made one of the gentlemen of the queen’s 
-bed-chamber, and created earl of Marlborough. 
He afterwards ferved with great reputation, both 
in Flanders and in Ireland; but, in 1692, he 
was difmifled from all his employments; and ever 
thrown into the tower ona fufpicion of high trea- 
fon. ‘This fufpicion, however, appearing, upon 
examination, to be altogether groundlefs, he was 
reftored to favour, and appointed governor to the 
‘duke of Gloucefter, whom king William delive~ 
‘red into his hands with this remarkable expreffion; 
My lord, make him but what you are, and my nephew 
will be all that I wifb to fee him. Upon the accef~ 
fion of queen Anne to the throne, he was madea 
knight of the garter, declared captain-general of 
her majefty’s forces, and fent over to Holland with 
the character of ambaffador extraordinary and mi-~ 
nifter plenipotentiary. ‘The ftates too in comph- 
ment to the queen, and, asa proof of their being 
genfible of the earl’s own merit, conftituted him 
- daecaia captain- 
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captain-general of their forces, and affigned him 
a penfion of one hundred thoufand Florins per 
annum. ‘To relate all the atchievements he perfor-_ 
med during the ten years that enfued, 2. ¢. from 
1702 to1712, would be almoft to give a hiftory 
of queen Anne’s reign, which would require ma- 
ny volumes. It may be fufficient here to obferve, 
that he defeated the French armies, though head- 
ed by their ableft generals, and always fuperior to 
him in point of number, in feveral pitched battles ; 
at Blenheim, at Ramillies, at QOudenarde, at 
Malplaquet, &c. that he reduced almoft every 
place of importance in the French and Spanifh 
Netherlands; faved the empire; fecured the uni- 
ted provinces; raifed the glory and confequence 
of Great Britain ; and humbled the pride of the 
French monarch to fuch a degree, that that am- 
bitious prince, who, but a few years before, had 
feized, in imagination, the dominions of all his 
neighbours, now began, in earneft, to tremble for 
his own. In a word, it may be faid of this gene- 
ral, what can hardly be faid of any other, that he 
never fought a battle which he did not gain, nor 
ever befieged a town which he did not take. Even 
in the earlier part of his life, he gave evident 
figns of what he afterwards proved. Prince Vau- 
demont, it is faid, delivered himfelf to king Wil- 
liam in the following terms: ‘* there is fomewhat 
¢ in the earl of Marlborough, that | want words 
** to exprefs ; he has all the fiercenefs of Kirke, 
sc all the judgment of Laniere, all the conduct of 
«© Mackay, and all the intrepidity of Colchefter ; 
<< and either my fkill in faces deceives me, which 
sc yet it never did, or he will make a greater fi- 
‘Ss cure as ageneral, than any fubject your majef- 
‘© ty has. The king fmiled and replied, MJarl- 
“© borough ts obliged to you, but I really believes you 
‘© will lofe no credit by your prediétion.” His great 
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merit met with a fuitable reward. He was honoured, 
fix different times, with the thanks of the Houfe 
of Commons, was created a duke, had a penfion 
of five thoufand pounds a year fettled upon him 
out of the pott-office revenue, and was gratified 
with the manor of Wooditock and the hundred of 
Wotton, where the queen caufed to be erected 
for him a noble edifice, called Blenheim-houfe in 
memory of the victory which he had gained at that 
place. He was likewife created a prince of the 
empire, by the title of Prince of Mildenheim, in 
the province of Swabia. His prudence and mo- 
deration were equal to his other great qualities. 
For when, upon the change of the miniftry in 
1710, he found his intereft at court confiderably 
diminifhed, or rather totally annihilated, he ftill 
continued to ferve his country in his military ca- 
pacity ; and when ftripped of his command about 
two years after, and even cruelly and unjuftly 
perfecuted, inftead of embroiling the adminiftra- 
tion by his perfonal difputes, he retired into a 
foreign country, where he remained till the de- 
ceafe of queen Anne; and returning to England 
at the acceffion of king George the Firft, he was 
‘by that prince re-inftated in all his former em- 
ployments. Hedied June 16, 1722, in the fe- 
venty-third year of his age, and was interred with 
great funeral pomp, in Weftminfter abbey. By 
his wife Sarah, whofe maiden name was Jennings, 
and who was almoft as remarkable a woman as he 
was aman, he had one fon, and four daughters, 
His fon died in his life-time; and his honours and 
eftate defcended to the pofterity of his fecond 
daughter, Anne (his eldeft daughter, Henrietta, 
having no iflue that furrived) and they are now 
pofiefied by the prefent duke of Marlborough, 
whofe name is Spencer. 
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_. Matthew Tindal, a noted writer in the begin 
ning of the eighteenth century, was a clergy 
man’s fon, and born at Beer-Ferres in Devonfhire 
about the year 1657. He received his education 
at Oxford, and in 1685, commenced doctor in 
“the civil law. In the reign of king James the Se- 
cond, he embraced the Romifh faith, which, 
however, he was afterwards perfuaded to renounce. 
From the time of the revolution till the latter end 
of his life, he employed himfelf chiefly in writing 
political pamphlets; but the work by which he 
is beft known, and which made its appearance in 
4739, is intitled, Chriflianity as old as the Creation; 
or the Gofpel a Republication of the Religion of Na- 
ture. He died Auguft 16, 1733. 

Euftace Budgell, an elegant writer in the be~ 
ginning of the prefent century, was defcended of 
an anciemt family, and born about the year 1685, at 
a place called St. Thomas, near Exeter in De- 
vonfhire. He had his education at Chrift-church 
college in Oxford, and at the Inner Temple in 
London, where he profecuted for forme time the 
ftudy of the law; but his genius leading him ra- 
ther to the more polite parts of literature, he em- 
ployed himfelf chiefly in cultivating the favour 
of the Mufes. In this he was encouraged by his 
kinfman, Mr. Addifon, who procured hith, by 
his intereft, feveral lucrative places under the 
government ; and, among others, that of ac- 
comptant and comptroller general of the revenue’ 
in Ireland. This poft he enjoyed for a year and: 
upwards, when he was fuddenly deprived of it by 
his grace, the duke of Bolton, then lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. From this time forward he 
maintained an almoft perpetual ftrugele with ill 
fortune. He loft above 20,0001. im the South- 
fea {cheme ; and expended soool. more in fruit- 
‘efs attempts to get himfelf elected member of the 
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Englifh, as he had formerly been of the Irith, 
parliament. At laft rendered defperate by his 
numerous difappointments, he refolved, in an 
evil hour, to put anend, at once, tohis fufferings, 
and to his life. With this view he filled his poc- 
kets with ftones, and taking a boat at Somerfet- 
{tairs, ordered the waterman to fhoot London- 
bridge ; and while he was under the arch he threw 
himfelf into the river, where he immediately pe- 
tifhed. He had aconftderable hand in the Speéfa- 
tor, Guardian, and Tatler. All the papers figned 
(X) in the firft of thefe performances, and all 
thofe marked with an afterifk in thz fecond, were 
of his compofition. He was likewife the author 
of a periodical work, called the Bee, and of fome 
other pieces. 
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f%A, HIS county, as well as that laft 

ie >} defcribed, lies in the weftern part of 

(i England, and derives its prefent 

% ¥ name from the Saxon word Dorfet- 

. Ces? tan, which fignifies, a people living 

by the fide of the water; they alfo called it the 
{chire of Dorfet. 

This county is bounded on the north by Wilt- 
fhire and Somerfetfhire ; on the fouth by the Eng- 
lifh channel ; on the eaft by Hampfhire; and on 
the weft by Devonfhire and a part of Somerfet- 
fhire. It extends about fifty miles in length from 
eaft to weft, forty in breadth, and 150 in cir- 
cumference. 

This county, according to Camden, is the 
whole of that diftrid, which the Romans found 
inhabited by the Durotriges ; but there feems to 
be a part of Wiltfhire and Somerfetfhire that be- 
longed to it. ‘The Roman road, called the Iken- 
ing ftreet, pafies through this county, which bears 
many evident tokens of its being inhabited by the - 
Romans. It was afterwards the firft fettlement 
of the Saxons in Britain, and was part of the 
Weft Saxon kingdom, till Egbert brought the 
whole heptarchy under his own dominion, and 
became king of that part of Great Britain, now 
called England. His fucceffors were eighteen in 
number, who admiring the pleafantnefs of this 
county, often refided here, and moft of them were 
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interred at feveral places in it. Their caftles or 
palaces were vaftly large, and the gentlemen how-~ 
ever, to this day, in fome fenfe, follow their ex- 
amples, in building their feats. 

The Danes, foon after Egbert became king of 
England, invaded this part of the kingdom, and 
gave him battle, near Lyme, not. far from the 
river Car, where, though they did not gain a 
complete victory, they valiantly maintained their 
ground and kept the field till the laft. Egbert’s 
general Dudda was flain, as were alfo Herefid and 
Wigfort, two Saxon bifhops ; the king himfelf 
with difficulty efcaped. After this fuccefs they 
withdrew, and returned with greater force; but 
were fo well received by Egbert, that they were 
forced to fly to their fhips, with great lofs, and 
remained quiet, during the reft of that monarch’s 
reign. ; 

Soon after the Norman invafion, this county 
was brought under fubjeGtion by the Conqueror ; 
and divided among his great lords and favourites. 
In the barons wars its fufferings were much the 
fame, asin other inland counties. In the civil 
wars of Charles the Firft, it fided with the king, 
but was too weak to ftem the torrent. However, 
the clubmen of Dorfetfhire, fo called, made the 
parliament fide fomewhat uneafy, even after they 
had no open enemies in any other part of the 
kingdom. “ ) 

The air of this county is good and heal- 
thy, but it is very fharp in the hilly parts, though 
it is mild and pleafant in the vallies and near the 
fea-coaft. The foil, generally fpeaking, is fandy, 
and yet fruitful. It is famted for the excellence of 
its paftures, particularly in the vallies, which 
lead down to the fhore; and there are feveral fo- 
refts {cattered up and down the county. 


There 
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There are here alfo feveral large quarries of ex 
cellent ftone for building; and that from Port= 
land has been of excellent fervice to the city of 
London, foon after and ever fince the great fire. 
“Phere are alfo veins of marble, which of late 
have. been found in great plenty; and the imhabi- 
tants make great advantage of them, by fending 
the marble to London.. They have ftones, 
that are proper for making of plafter of Paris, and 
many other ufes, as may be plainly difcovered by 
the fine houfes of the better fort, and the elegant 
‘buildings of the towns. “They have tobacco pipe 
elay about Pool, and in other places, which is fo 
good, that it is fent not only to Chefter, and the 
neighbouring towns to make pipes, but even as 
far as London. 

The principal rivers are the Stour, the Froom, 
the Piddle, the Liddon, the Derelifh and the Al- 
Jen, which afford plenty of fith, particularly 
‘Trouts, and the Stour is famous for tench and 
eels. 4 

Dorfetfhire has only one mineral water, hitherto 
taken notice of, and this is at Nottington, a vil- 
Jage neat Weymouth. ‘The water has a ftrong 
fulphureous fmeli, with a flavour refembling that 
of boiled eggs, and the colour in a tin veflel is 
blue. At the fountain head, a fhilling put into 
‘this water, becomes of a gold colour in two or 
three minutes, and from various experiments it 
-appéars to be impregnated with fulphur and na- 
tron. It is remarkable for curing foulneffes of the 
fkin, by internal ufe. 

This county has four or five very good harbours, 
from which the inhabitants are fupplied with ma- 
ny forts of fea-fith, fuch as herrings, plaice, 
thornbacks, foals and lobfters, The harbour of 
Poole, fome fay, ebbs. and flows four times in 
twenty-four hours; but we have not fufficient au- 
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thority to vouch for the truth of this. The rocks 
abound with famphire and eringo or fea holley, 
Whofe roots are thought to be reftorative, and 
make a fine fweatmeat on being candied. 

The downs and hills are covered with large 
flocks of fheep; and it is no wonder that the flefh 
is very {weet and delicate, it being the common 
property of all mutton fed upon Downs. Their 
wool is very fine, and is much coveted by the 
clothiers. Indeed, fome parts of Dorfetfhire are 
femarkable for the fheep being troubled with the 
rot; however, as they know what fort of land 
will oceafion it, this may be eafily prevented. 
Thofe that die of this diftemper are infefted with 
a fort of infects about the breadth of a barley-corn, 
which are found in great numbers, when thefe 
fheep are opened by the butchers. The horned 
cattle are chiefly fed in the vallies, and produce 
milk proper for cheefe and butter, which are here 
made in the greateft perfection. In the foreits 
and woods are great numbers of fallow deer, 
The fields likewife produce plenty of corn, flax 
and hemp, with a great variety of fowl, both for 
profit and-pleafure. Here are fwans, geefe, and 
ducks without number, with great plenty of 
wood-cocks, pheafants, partridges, fieldfares, pt- 
are gulls, fpar+hawks, common poultry, &c. 
The inhabitants, in fhort, receive all the necefla- 
ries and accommodations of life both from the 
land and fea, on which account many confiderable 
Families choofe to refide in this county. 

In fome parts of Dorfetfhire the dairy farms 
are let upon a different footing from thofe of other 
counties ; for the landlord finds all the ftock, and 
fupplies the farmers with cattle himfelf. The 
moft intelligent farmers are fond of living near 
high trees, where there are rookeries, becaufe the 
rooks pick up all the worms. Hence it is nowon- 
ese RA der, 
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der, that the inhabitants of Norfolk are fo in= 
fefted with them, that they deftroy the roots of 
the corn; which they now acknowledge to be oc, 
cafioned by the deftruction of their rookeries. 

The herbs peculiar to this county are, 

The ordinary fweet cyperus grafs, or Englifh 
galingale, Cyperus longus, Ger. longus odoratusy 

ark. Found in the ifle of Purbeck. | 

St. Barnaby’s thiftle, Carduus /tellatus luteus 
folt:s cyant, C. B. Solftitialis, G. R. By the 
hedges not far from Cirencefter, in Gloucefter- 
fhire. 

Sweet willow, or Dutch myrtle, Gale frutex o- 
doratus feptentrionalium eleagnus cordi, J, B. Ina 
Jow level marfh ground, near Wareham in this 
county, plentifully. | 
_ Englith fea-tree mallow, Jalva arborea marina 
noftras, Park. About the cottages of the village 
called Chiffel, in Portland Ifland. 

Portland fengreen, Sedum Portlandicum, Ad. 
Lob. AMéajus marinum anglicum, Park. : 

Shrub ftonecrop, or rather glaflwort, Vermicu= 
laris frutex minor, Ger. fruticofa altera, Park. 
On the ftone beech, running from the fhore of 


Dorfetfhire, almoit to Portland Ifland. 


This county is divided into thirty-four hun- 
dreds, befides' five peculiar divifions, each of which 
contains. feveral -hundreds ; thefe are. Sherborn, 
Shafton,. Blandford, Dorchefter and Bridport. In 
thefe divifions. are contained twenty-two market 
towns, 248 parifhes, about 25,940 houfes, and 
131,640 inhabitants. This county is in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, and diocefe of Briftol ; and 
contains nine towns, which fend members to par- 
liament, namely, Dorchefter, Poole, Lyme, Wey- 
mouth, Melcomb-Regis, Bridport, Shaftfbury, 
Corfe-caftle and Warham ; which, with the two 
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knights of the fhire, make up twenty reprefen- 
tatives. 
~ On entering this county by the London road, 
you come to CRANBORN, a fmall ancient town, 
pleafantly feated in a fporting country, eleven 
miles fouth-weft of Doronton, twenty-eight eaft- 
north-eaft of Dorchefter, and ninety-five to the 
weftward of London. It is well watered, and 
finely feated for pleafure, on the borders of the 
Chace, which extends almoft as far as Salifbury. 

‘ It had formerly a benedictine monaftery, found- 
ed by Alredus Meaw, called in the Monatticon, 
earl of Gloucefter ; and dedicated to St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the year 930. ‘The patronage of this 
abbey, came afterwards into the hands of Robert 
Fitz-Hamon, who removed the monks to Tewkf- 
bury, leaving but two of them here, with a prior, 
making it a cell to that abbey. It has a {mall 
market on Thurfdays, and two fairs, on Auguft 
24, and December 6, for cheefe and fheep. 

Edward Stillingfleet, the learned bifhop of 
Worcefter, in the end of the feventeenth centu- 
ry, was born April 17, 1635, at this town, and 
educated firft at the grammar fchool here, 
and afterwards at St. John’s college, in Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow. When he 
had taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he was 
appointed Tripos, and acquired great applaufe, by 
his witty and inoffenfive fpeech upon that occa- 
fion. He was fucceflively rector of Sutton, in 
Bedfordfhire, preacher at the Rolls Chapei, Lon- 
don, le€turer at the Temple, reftor of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, chaplain in ordinary to king 
Charles the Second, prebendary, canon-refiden- 
tiary, and dean of St. Paul’s; and in a very little 
time after the revolution, was promoted to the 
fee of Worcetter. He maintained a long contro- 
verly with the Papifts‘and Socinians, as alfo with 

the 
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the celebrated Mr. Locke, concerning his Effay; 
on Human Underftanding. Befides the pieces he. 
wrote upon thefe oc¢cafions, he compofed Irenz= 
cum ; Origines Sacra; Origines Britannica; the Un-. 
reafonable of feparation ; a Vindication of Archbi- 
foop Laud’s Conference with Bifbop Fifber 3 and 
feveral other tracts. He died March 27, 16995. 
and was interred in the cathedral of Worcefter. 
From hence aroad extends fouthward to WiN- 
BORN MINSTER, which is fituated fourteen miles, 
fouth of Cranborn, eight miles north of Poole, 
and ninety-eight to the weftward of London. Its, 
name is fuppofed to be derived from the Britifh 
word Vin between, and the Saxon word Burn, 
a {mall river, which is expreflive of its fituation 
between the rivers Allen and Stour, near their 
conflux, and from its having formerly a minfter 
or monaftery. It has by fome been miftaken for 
the Vindocladia.of Antoninus ; but Horfley places 
this ftation at Cranborn, upon whofe authority 
we may depend. It is a large handfome town, 
and an ancient borough, and yet it fends no- 
members to parliament. It is remarkable for its 
church built in the form of a cathedral, 180 feet 
long, with a fine tower in the middle, and ano- 
ther at the weft end of the church, each of them 
ninety feet high. Here is the only choir in the 
county, which confifts of four finging-men, fix 
boys, and an organift. In former times it was a 
place of more account than it is at prefent. Here 
was the moft ancient monaftery in the county, 
built by Cuthberga, fitter of Ina, king of the Weft 
Saxons, and wife of Eefrid, king of the Northum- 
brians. It was founded in the year 720, for. be- 
nedictine nuns, and was dedicated to St. Peter, 
and St. Adelwold. But king Edward changed it 
into a collegiate church, contifting of a dean and 
four prebendaries, befides finging-men, &c. above 
. | mene 
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mentioned. In this church king Ethelred, the 
brother of king Alfred, lies interred under a mar=. 
ble tomb ; on which is the effigy of a king crown- 
ed, a half length, with the following infeription, 


IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT CORPUS 
S. ETHELDREDI REGIS WEST SAXONUM MAR-~ 
TVRIS, 
QVI, ANNO DOMINI DCCCLXXII XXIII. APRILIS, 
PER MANVS DANORVM PAGANORVM OCCVBVIT. 


Here refts the body of St. Etheldred, king of the 
Weft Saxons, a martyr, who fell ah the hands of 
the Pagan Danes, on the twenty-third of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1372. 


The town has a very fine free-fchool, Siwatbidk 
by Margaret, countefs of Richmond, sector of 
Henry the Seventh, whofe ftipend was augment- 
ed by queen Elizabeth. It is a populous but 
poor place, and is chiefly maintained by knit- 
ting of ftockings. It has a market on Fridays, 
and two fairs on good Friday, and September 14, 
for bullocks and cheefe. 

It ought not to be omitted, that in the time of | 
the Romans this was one of. the two winter fta- 
tions for their legions in this county, Dorchefter ” 
being the other. The fummer ftation was at a 
hill called Badbury, two miles diftant from this 
town. This hill is entrenched with a triple ditch, 
and in it have been dug up feveral Roman coins, . 
f{words, and urns. From this hill there is a fofle- 
way to the city of Old Sarum in Wilthhire. Our 
Saxon anceftors held Winborn in high veneration, - 
on account of the many reliques the Romans left.’ 
there of their magnificence. 

Nine miles to the jouth of Winborn Minfter is 
Poorie, which is furrounded on all fides, except 
the north, by a bay, called Luxford La':e, which 
in. a calm refembles a pool of flanding water. . 

This 
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This town is thirty-three miles fouth-weft of 
W inchefter, and 110 to the weftward of London... 

Poole was, according to Leland, a poor village 
inhabited by fifhermen, and a hamlet or member 
of the parifh church of Canford, near Winborn 
Minfter, but within the memory of man, he fays it 
was increafed with handfome buildings, and be- 
came a place of great trade. This town, how- 
ever, fent members to parliament fo early as the 
reign of king Edward the Third; and by a char- 
ter of queen Elizabeth, was made a county of it- 
felf, with the privilege of a fheriff, keeping a court 
to determine all caufes, both civil and criminal, 
with feveral other immunities, fome of which it 
{till enjoys, as the right of trying malefactors in 
its own jurifdiction, by a commiffion from the 
crown, which faves the expence of entertcin ng 
the judges on the circuit. This borough is go-" 
verned by a mayor, arecorder, aldermen, a fhe- 
riff, a coroner, a town-clerk, and common-coun- 
cil. “The mayor, who is admiral within the li- 
berty, is chofen from among the burgefles; after 
he has pafled the chair, he is always an alderman ; 
and the firft year after his mayoralty, he is fenior 
bailiff, and a juftice of the peace. From among 
the aldermen are annually chofen three juftices, 
the mayor and recorder being of the quorum, and 
the election of the freemen or burgefles muft be 
made by the mayor, four aldermen, and twenty- 
four burgefles. 

The town is fuppofed to contain about 400 
houfes, which, though low, are built with ftone, 
and have a good appearance. The church, which 
is at leaft 200 years old, is dedicated to St. 
James, and is a large ftructure, but low and 
dark; the wings are larger than the body; and 
the tower not very lofty. Here is a beautiful 
town-hall, built of ftone, a charity-fchool, a- 
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cuftom-houfe and quay, with a large warehoufe, 
called the Town Cellar, for keeping the mer- 
chants goods. ‘The increafe of this town is ow- 
ing to the decay of Warham, which loft its har- 
bour, for want of depth of water ; in confequence 
of which the fhips reforted to Poole, and it, by 
little and little, increafed to its prefent bignefs. It 
is at prefent one of the moft confiderable ports in 
the weft of England, and feveral of its merchants 
have reprefented it in parliament. The inhabi- 
tants carry on a great trade to the Weft-Indies, 
Newfoundland and France. Here is great plenty 
of: excellent fifh, with which this town fupplies 
Wiltfhire, and the inland parts of Somerfetfhire. 
This place is particularly remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary plenty of mackrel, and for the beft 
and largeft oyfters in this part of England; and 
thefe being pickled and barrelled up here, are fent, 
not only to London, but to Italy, Spain, and the 
Welt-Indies. Great quantities of Purbeck ftone, 
corn and pulfe, are alfo exported from hence. The 
market is on Mondays and Thurfdays, and it has 
a free mart for toys, on the firft Thurfday in No- 
vember. 

W AREHAM, or WARHAM, is feated about nine 
miles to the fouth-weft of Poole, twenty-four 
fouth of Shaftfbury, and 109 to the weftward of 
London, at the weft end of the above bay, and is 
faid to ftand in the moft healthy part of the coun- 
ty, notwithftanding its being almoft on every fide 
furrounded with water, it having the river Frome 
on the fouth, the Piddle on the north, and the Bay, 
into which they falk, on the eaft. ‘The inhabi- 
tants fay, that it rofe out of the ruins of Stow- 
borough, now a village on the other fide of the 
Frome, in the ifle of Purbeck, and is reputed to. 
be the moft ancient borough in this county ; it 
having been a Roman town, Dr. Stukeley ob- 
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ferves, that a great {quare is here encompafled by 
a vallum of earth, and a deep ditch, and that _ 
there has been a caftle by the water-fide weft of 
the bridge, built by William the Conqueror, per- 
haps upon.a Roman foundation. The doctor was 
told, that Roman coins have been alfo found here. 
It had once no lefs than feventeen churches be- 
~ Jonging to it, which are now reduced to three, St. 
Martin’s, Trinity church, and St. Mary’s..Warham 
confifts only of two ftreets, crofling each other, 
whofe houfes are but mean. It was anciently in- 
clofed with a wall and ditch, and had a caftle, 
which are now demolifhed, infomuch, that there 
remains only the ditch, and a clofe, called the 
Caftle Clofe, to fhow where is ftood. The churches 
are but mean, except the tower of St. Mary’s, 
which is the chief ornament of the town. In 
Leland’s time, the greateft length of Warham, 
was from north to fouth, and at the fouth end 
there was a handfome bridge of fix arches over the 
Frome, but the place where the wall ftood, they , 
had turned into gardens for the plantation of gar- 
lick. “The prefent charter, which was granted 
by queen Anne, places the town under the go- 
vernment of a mayor, a recorder, fix capital bur- 
gefles, and twelve common-councilmen, with their 
afiftants. By virtue of this eftablifhment, the 
mayor, recorder, and preceding mayor, are con- 
ftituted juftices of the peace, and the two firft be- | 
ing of the quorum, are empowered to hold their 
own feffions. “The choice of members to ferve in 
parliament is in all the inhabitants, paying fcot . 
and lot, who are about 150, and the returning 
officer is the mayor. In Edward the Confeflor’s 
time, it had 148 houfes, and two mete-matters ; 
yet in William the Conqucror’s reign, there were 
but feventy ; but after this, it fourifhed fo great- 
ys 
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ly, that it was fortified with walls, and a very 
ftrong caftle, as before mentioned. Henry the Se- 
cond, in 1142, befieged and took the caftle; 
which was defended by Robert de Lacy, in be- 
half of king Stephen. It was afterwards befieged 
by Robert de Lincoln, and at length fell into fuch 
decay, that it never afterwards recovered itfelf. 
In thofe wars the town fuffered greatly, as it has 
alfo done by fire; but more efpecially by the re- 
treat of the fea from it. The market is on Sa- 
turdays, and there are three fairs, on April 7, July 
, and September 11, for hogs and cheefe. 

The foil about Warham produces a great quan- 
tity of garlick, but the principal trade of the 
town, is in tobacco-pipe clay, of which the beftin 
Great Britain is dug out of an eminence in the 
neighbourhood, called Hunger Hill. 

LutworTu Caftle is about feven miles fouth- 
weft of Warham, and is the beft feat in the whole 
county; it was built by Thomas Howard, ear] of 
Suffolk, after the defign of Inigo Jones, and isa 
beautiful fquare ftructure ; at each corner of which 
is a round tower, five ftories high, and on the 
top there are battlements, as well as on the 
tops of the other walls. It ftands near the fea, 
over which it commands a fine profpeét ; and has 
alfo a large park well ftocked with dear. It is 
now the feat of Mr. Weld. 

We now come to what is improperly called the 
ifand@of PurBeECcK ; for it not being entirely di- 
vided from the continent, but encompafled by 
the fea, the above bay, and a part of the siver 
Frome, on all fides, except the weft, it can only 
be confidered as a peninfula. It is about twelve 
miles in length from eaft to weft, and eight in 
breadth from north to fouth. ‘The land, in the 
fouthern parts, bordering on the river Frome, 
is very fertile; ‘but the other parts are full of 
. K 2 heaths 
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heaths and woody forefts, ftocked with fallow deer. 
‘There are here quarries of an excellent fort of 
flag-ftone, exceeding hard, ufed for paving and 
from the name of the place denominated Purbeck- 
ftone; befides other quarries that yield {tone pro- 
per for building ; and it is commonly faid, that 
Salifbury church was built with ftones brought 
from hence. 

In the middle of this peninfula ftood CorFE 
Caftle, which is fuppofed to have been built by 
king Edgar, whofe fecond wife Elfrida, foon 
made it famous for the execrable murder of king 
Edward the martyr, the fon of king Edgar, by 
his firft wife. ‘That young prince pafling one day, 
as he was returning from hunting near Corfe- 
caftle, where his mother-in-law Elfrida: refided, 
with her fon Ethelred, rid off from his company, 
to pay her avifit. Elfrida, being told the king 
was at the gate, ran to receive him, and urged 
him very earnefty to alight from his horfe, and 
come in to refrefh himfelf; but as his defign was 
only to pay his refpects to her as he went by her 
caftle, he would only accept a glafs of wine to 
drink her health; but the young king had no 
fooner lifted it to his mouth, than a ruffian, by her 
order, fiabbed him in the back with a dagger, 
Perceiving himfelf wounded, he fet fpurs to his 
horfe, which foon carried him out of fight; but 
not being able to keep his faddle, on account of 
his lofs of blood, he fell from his horfe, and his 
foot hanging in the ftirrup, he was dragged a 
good way before his horfe ftopped, by the houfe 
of a poor blind woman that ftood in the road. 
There the people fent after him by Elfrida, trac- 
ing him by his blood, found him dead; when El- 
frida, in order to Sortcal this horrid ed. which 
was known only to her domefticks, catied the 
corpfe to be thrown into a well, Elfrida, after 
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fome. time, made the ufual atonement, by found- 
ing two nunneries, and taking a religious habit. 

This caftle was a place of great confequence 
for many ages; for when Simon Monford took 
Henry the Third prifoner, in the forty-fecond year 
of his reign, it was one of the three fortreffles, 
which he required to be delivered up to him; and 
it was afterwards chofen by Mortimer, for the 
prifon of king Edward the Second. It was re- 
paired by king Henry the Seventh, and was in 
the poffeffion of the lord chief juftice Banks, when 
his lady, in the civil wars, defended it for king 
Charles the Firft; but it being at length betrayed 
to the parliament forces, they plundered and de- 
molifhed it. Hence it is now in ruins, and many 
pieces of walls and pillars lie fcattered up and 
down, but enough of it is remaining to fhew, 
that it was not only a ftrong, but magnificent 
ftruGture. That part of the walls which are moft 
entire, has on one fide three rows of windows, 
one above another. ‘There is alfo a part of the 
gateway remaining, with a bridge leading to the 
entrance. : : 

Beneath it, upon a confiderable rife, is the bo- 
rough of Corfe-caftle, which contains about 100 
houles. The parifh church is a large, lofty build- 
ing covered with lead, dedicated to the above king 
Edwardthe martyr. When this town was madea 
borough is uncertain ; but we learn from hiftory, 
that it had very great privileges ; for thofe who had 
been mayor were called Barons; at prefent the 
mayor for the time being, and of the preceding 
year are juftices of the peace. The inhabitants 
who pay to church and poor, who are about eigh- 
ty in number, choofe two members to ferve in par- 
liament, who are returned by the mayor and other 
barons; the market is on Thurfdays, and there 
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are two fairs, on May 12, and O@ober 19, for 
hogs and toys. 

At three miles diftance to the north-eaft of the 
peninfula of Purbeck 1s Binpon, a village re- 
markable for a battle fought near it, and a dou- 
ble formed camp, which ftill remains upon a hill 
to the fouth of Bindon. It was of great note 
for its abbey, which was very magnificent, as ap- 
pears by the remains, though there is little of it 
ftanding, befides part of a wall, and the cafes of 
five large windows. It belonged to the Ciftercian 
monks, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It was founded and endowed by Roger de New- 
burgh, and his wife Maud, in the year 1172. 
Tt was valued at the diflolution by Dugdale, at 
147]. a year; but by Speed, at 2291. 

We fhall now return back to Cranborn, and 
proceed in the road which extends fouth-weit to 
Dorchefter, where the firft town of any confe- 
quence is BLANDFORD, which is feated fifteen 
miles fouth-weft of Cranborn, on a bending of 
the river Stour, before delichtful meadows and 
rich lands. ‘This is one of the principal towns 
in the county, it. having very good accommoda- 
tions for travellers; and the feffions for the coun- 
ty is generally held there once a year. It con- 
tains about 500 houfes, and is a flourifhing well 
built town, with a bridge over the Stour; and is 
much frequented by the gentry, who have feats 
upon Burford downs, which extend from this | 
town to Dorchefter. It was burnt down in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, but was foon rebuilt 
in a more handfome manner than before. After- 
wards, on the 4th of June, 1731, it fuffered the 
fame dreadful calamity, and was fo quickly con- 
fumed, that few people had time to fave any of 
their goods or merchandize. As an aggravation 
of this diftrefs, the {mall-pox raged in the town 

at 
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at the fame time; and great numbers of the fick 
were taken out of bed to efcape the flames, and 
carried into the fields. But the town has been 
fince rebuilt in a better manner than before. It 
is governed by two bailiffs, who are annually 
chofen out of the aldermen or capital burgeffles. 
‘It gives the title of marquis to the right honou- 
rable George Spencer, duke of Marlborough ; and 
has a market on Saturdays, with three fairs ; name- 
ly, on the 7th of March, the roth of july, and 
the 8th of November. Its chief manufacture 
was formerly band-ftrings, and afterwards ftraw- 
hats and bone-lace; but the principal traders here 
at prefent are clothiers and malfters. 

Blandford is certainly of very great antiquity ; 
for there are many barrows in its neighbourhood ; 
and on the 26th of September, 1758, a. farmer 
near this town plowed up an urn which the 
plough-fhare broke ; it was full of afhes and hu- 
‘man bones, and with them was the head of a ja- 
‘velin or fpear, of an uncommon fize and form, 
much too heavy to be eafily wielded by any com- 
mon man, it weighing thirteen pounds and a 
half: it was twenty-eight inches long, and the 
focket three inches and a half in’ diameter. There 
was alfo in the fame veffel an helmet of brafs, 
which feemed to have been curioufly wrought, 
but decayed by time; the ruft having eaten holes 
through it: its diameter was twelve inches three 
‘quarters ; and it weighed, though fo we ah reduc- 
ed, near eleven pounds. 

"Ponies Battard a clergyman, and a poet, of the 
fixteenth and feyenteenth centuries, was born at 
this town, and educated at Winchefter-fchool ; 
whence he removed to New College, in Oxford, 
‘where he was chofen perpetual fellow, in 1558, 
and two years after took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, But indulging too much his fatirical vein, 
4 he 
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he was expelled the college for a libel; but not 
long after; being then in holy orders, he was 
made. chaplain to Thomas, earl of Suffolk, 
Jord treafurer of England, by whofe intereft he 
obtained the vicarage of Bere-Regis, and the rec- 
tory of Hamer, in his native county. “Towards 
the latter end of his life he grew difordered in his 
fenfes, and being thrown into prifon for debt, he 
there died in a very mean and obfcure condition, 
April the rgth, 1618. 3 | 
‘Thomas Creech, an ingenious poet of the fe- 
“yenteenth century, was born at Blandford, in 
1659, and educated at the free-fchool of Sher- 
borne, and at Wadham college in Oxford. In 
1701, he entered into orders, and was prefented 
by his college to the living of Welling in Hert- 
fordihire ; but before he had taken pofleffion of 
it, he unfortunately put an end to his own life at 
the univerfity. Some afcribe this defperate act to 
a difappointment in love; others to a certain pee- 
vifhneis of temper, occafioned by his not meeting 
with that refpect from the world, to which, he 
imagined, his great merit entitled him. He tranf-> 
lated Juvenal, Horace, and feveral detached pieces 
of other ancient authors, into Englifh verfe. 
William Wake, archbifhop of Canterbury, in 
the beginning of the prefent century, was de- 
{cended of an ancient and honourable family, and 
born at this town in the year 1657. He had his 
education at Chrift Church college, in Oxford, 
where he diftinguifhed himfelf equally by his ge- 
nius and his application. Having taken his de- 
grees, and entered into orders, he accompanied, 
in quality of chaplain, the lord vifcount rrefton, 
ambaflador to the court of France; and upon 
his return to England, was chofen preacher to 
the fociety of Gray’s-Inn. In the reign of king 
James the Second, he fhewed himfelf, by his 
writings, 
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_ writings, a ftrenuous advocate of the proteftant 
religion ; and concurring heartily in the revolu- 
tion, he was appointed deputy-clerk of the clofet 
to king William and queen Mary. After thisy 
he became fucceffively canon of Chrift-churchy 
rector of St. James’s, Weitminfter, dean of Exe- 
ter; and, in 1705 he was raifed to the fee of Line 
coln, In 1716, he was tranflated to the archbi- 
fhopric of Canterbury ; and this high poft he filled, 
for the {pace of twenty years, with equal honour 
to himfelf, and advantage to the church. He di- 
ed January the 24th, 1737, in the eightieth year 
of hisage. Befides his controverfial pieces in de- 
fence of the proteftant doctrine, he wrote three 
volumes of fermons, charges, &c. 

In tke parifh of Gunville, four miles from 
Blandford, is Easrsury, the feat of the right 
honourable George Dodington, Efq; ‘The gar- 
dens and park are about eight miles in circumfe- 
rence. ‘The approach to the houfe is through a 
beautiful little lawn, and paffing through a grand 
arcade, on each fide of which the offices are ran- 
ged, you afcend a flight of fteps eleven feet high, 
- to a noble portico crowned with a pediment, fup- 

ported by Doric columns forty-fix feet in height, 
and extending fixty-two feet. From hence you 
enter a magnificent hall, adorned with ftatues and 
bufts. At the end of the faloon, which is a no- 
ble room richly decorated, are three grand apart- 
ments, one hung with crimfon velvet, another 
with flowered velvet, and a third with fattin. At 
the other end of the faloon are a drawing-room 
and large dining-room. ‘The marble tables in, 
thefe rooms are exceeding fine; they belonged to 
one of the Italian palaces, from whence they 
were brought to England. 

At a {mall diftance from Blandford is Port- 
man’s cliff, a hill planted with many ftately . 
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trees, in a beautiful and fimple irregularity. The 
fine. turf, and foft mofly walks, with the river 
‘Stour, which runs in the valley below, render 
this a delightful fpot. The houfe belonging to 
it makes an agreeable figure, but is not very re- 
markable. 

Miritron-Apsass, or Mippieton, is fituated 
fix miles fouth-weft of Blandford, thirteeen 
_ north-eaft of Dorchefter, and 123 from London. 

It is a fmall market town, that has nothing re- 
markable, except its abbey or monaftery of Be- 
nedictine monks, erected by king Athelftan, that 
they might pray for the foul of his brother Ed- 
win. This ftructure was dedicated to St. Mary, 
and St. Sampfon the archbifhop. The occafion 
of erecting it is faid to be this. King Athelftan 
having, upon a falfe accufation, ordered his 
younger brother Edwin to be banifhed, caufed 
him to be put into a boat, without either fails or 
_ oars, which occafioned his being drowned. ‘That 
prince being afterwards concerned for this cruel 
action, thought to expiate his crime by building 
two monafteries, one of which was this at Mil- 
ton, which was valued at the diffolution by Dug- 
dale, at 5781. a year, but by Speed, at 720l. 
Part of this abbey is now in ruins, but the 
church, which is ftill ftanding, has the appear- 
ance of acathedral. ‘This town has a {mall mar- 
ket on Mondays. 

Fives miles to the fouthward of Milton, is 
Bere-Recis, a {mall place, that ftands upon a 
rivulet of its own name, near its influx into the 
river Piddle. It has a fmall market on Wednef- 
days, and a fair, kept on Woodbury-hill, near 
this town, on the 18thof September, for all forte 
of cattle, cloth, hops, and haberdafhery wares. 
This hill is fortified on the top with double 
ditches ; on which account fome have taken it for 
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a Roman ftation ; but Horfley takes no notice of 
it as fuch. 

PuDDLETON, which receives its name from 
its fituation near the river Puddle, is fituated five 
miles and a half to the weft of Bere-Regis, and 
between two and three miles to the fouth of the 
great road to Dorchefter, and was formerly a mar- 
ket town, but has fallen to decay. 

We now come to DorcHESTER, the chief 
town in the county, which is fituated nine miles 
north of Weymouth, fixteen fouth-weft of Blan- 
ford, and 124 to the weftward of London. It is 
feated on the banks of the river Frome, and was 
famous in the time of the Romans, when it was 
called Durnovaria, and a great number of Roman 
coins have been frequently dug up there. ‘The 
Roman road, called Ikening-{treet, enters the 
town, and the country people imagine, that the 
part of it near Dorchefter was formed in the 
night by the Devil. It has been mended in va- 
rious places with chalk and flints, but in fo care- 
lefs a manner, that Dr. Stukely jocofely fays, 
that the Romans worked with fhovels, and the 
moderns with tea fpoons ; it is alfo moitly enclofed, 
and perpetually obftruéted by gates, to the great 
hindrance of travellers, to whom the public ways 
fhould always be laid open. The Ikening-ftreet 
is here called the Ridgeway, becaufe it rifes in 
a high ridge, with many vallies on both fides. 
The compofition of the road is wholly of flints, 
gathered off the lands. ‘Thefe are formed into a 
fine bank covered with turf. 

Dorchefter is a good regular town, ftanding 
conformable to the four cardinal points, and has 
the river on its north fide. It hadfour gates, one in 
the middle of each fide, and was encompaffed 
with a ftrong wall and ditch, if not two. On 
the welt fide great part of the old Reman wall is 
’ | {till 
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ftill ftanding, which is twelve feet thick, and 
built with rag-ftones, laid obliquely fide by fide, 
and then covered over with very ftrong mortar. 
‘The next courfe generally leans the contrary way, 
and now and then thereare three horizontal ftones, 
for binding them together, becaufe there are flints 
among them. It is broken and battered every 
where, as if people could not bear the fight, 
though this could not be done without great la- 
bour. The foundations of the Roman wall ap- 
pears quite round the town; but eaftward there is 
a {treet built upon it, and the ditch is filled up 5 
however, itis ftill called the walls. “That way 
the town is {welled out intoa confiderable village, 
with a church and handfome tower, called For- 
dington, but corruptly Farington. ‘There are 
three churches, among which that dedicated to St. 
Peter is a handfome ftructure ; and on the fouth 
and weit fides without the walls, is a fine walk of 
trees, with an agreeable profpe& on each fide into 
the fields. The winding of the river to the 
north, fpoils the fquare of the town that way. 
‘There is an area of a caftle, out of whofe ruins 
the grey friars were built ; but now all the works 
are entirely ruined. ‘The banks of theriver here 
are fteep, for the town ftands on high ground ; 
and beyond the river there are meadows and warm 
fandy lands ; but on this fide there are fine chalky 
downs, pleafant to ride in, and abounding in ex- 
cellent corn. The air is pure and wholefome, and 
the climate warm, it being of a fufficient diftance 
from the fea. The level of the old city was much 
Jower than the prefent; for the antiquities which 
are found in great numbers, always lie deep. 
Some farmers going to level a great barrow, 
the people of Fordington rofe in arms, and 
prevented them. ‘There isa particular ftone ufed 
here, fetched from a quarry fouthward, in the 

way 
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way to Weymouth, which is a flag-ftone of large 
dimenfions, but not very thick. The furface of 
it is curioufly, and regularly indented or waved, 
like a mat made with cables, It is very conve- ~ 
nient for paving, and the natural undulations pre- 
vent its being flippery. ‘They in many places 
make fences for the ground with them, by fetting 

them up endways in a pretty manner. 
The other remarkable buildings are, the fhire 
hall and the county jail. The ftreets are neatly 
‘paved, and have regular houfes, generally built 
with ftone, fince the dreadful fire, which almoft 
confumed the whole town, in the year 1613. In 
the reign of Edward the Confeffor, there were 172 
houfes in Dorchefter ; but in the time of the fur- 
vey, there were but eighty-eight, the reft having 
‘been deftroyed. The corporation confifts of a 
mayor, 4 recorder, two bailiffs, fix aldermen, fix 
capital burgeffes, and twenty-four common-coun- 
cil-men, who are to take care of the liberties and 
trade of the town. ‘There are three alms-houfes, 
one of which is very handfome and well endowed. 
There is alfo a good free-fchool. ‘There was a 
Francifcan friary here, as was hinted above, found- 
ed by the anceftors of Sir John Chedioc, and de- 
dicated to St. Francis. In this town the affizes 
are kept as well as the quarter feffions, and the 
knights of the fhire are chofen here. It fends two 
members to parliament, who are chofen by all 
the inhabitants who pay fcot and lot. Ata poll 
‘taken in the reign of William the Third, 
they were upwards of 3co, which has fince in- 
creafed by admitting honorary burgefles. Dor- 
chefter was formerly famous for cakes, and of late 
for beer, great quantities of which are fold in 
‘London. It had once a manufacture of broad cloth 
and ferge, but the manufadtory of broad cloth is 
entirely loft, and the ferge trade is at prefent very 
incon-~ 
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inconfiderable. The principal bufinefs of the 
place is breeding fheep, of which there are faid to 
be no lefs than 600,000. fed within fix miles of 
the town: the ews generally bring two lambs, 
which is imputed to the wild thyme, and other aro- 
matic herbage, which here grow upon the downs 
in great plenty. The fheep and lambs are bought 
up by the farmers of Bedfordthire,, Buckingham- 
fhire, Oxfordfhire, Kent, and Surry, to fupply 
thofe parts of England. 

Dorchefter gives the title of marquis to the right 
honourable Evelyn Pierpoint, duke of Kingfton. 
It has a market on Wednefdays and Saturdays, 
with four fairs; namely, on the. rath of Februa- 
ry for cattle, and particulary all forts.of fheep; on 
‘Trinity-Monday, and July. 5, for fheep, lambs, 
and all forts of cattle, and on the sth of Auguft, 
for all forts of cattle, fheep, wool, and leather. 

Pounpsury, ftands half a mile weft of Dor- 
chefter, upon the brink of the river, which is ve- 
ry fteep, and was, according to Dr. Stukely, 
Vefpafian’s camp, when he was engaged in the 
conqueft of the Belge. It is of a fquare form, 
and has a high rampart, but the ditch is inconfi- 
derable, except at the angle by the river. The 
chief entrance was on the fouth fide. “There like- 
wife feems to have been an entrance next the 
river, but made with greatart, a narrow path be- 
ing drawn between the edge of the precipice and 
the vallum, fo that it was abfolutely impoffible to 
force a paflage that way. The ground of the CaP 
rifes in the middle. 

Near Dorchefter is alfo another Roman camp, 
called Maiden Caftle, which Dr. Stukely ima- 
gines, was the Aiftiva of the Durnovarian_ garri- 
fon. Itis of a vatt extent, prodigioufly ftrong, 
and appears to have been formed in the inferior 


times of the empire. It has every where a double 
ditch 
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ditch of extraordinary depth, and a double ram- 
pier, in fome places triple, or more. It takes in 
the whole fummit of a large hill; and within it 
feems as if twocamps, aditch and vailum run a- 
crofs,with each its entry of very perplexed work. 
“© Certainly, fays the above author, for healthful 
“¢ air and profpect, this isa moft delightful place, 
‘ and for the fight of barrows, I believe, not to 
© be equalled in the world, for they reach ten 
¢ pee « 

We ought not to omit the remains of the no- 
ble amphitheatre, ftill to be feen near Dorchefter. 
It is fituated on a plain in the open fields, 
about a quarter of a mile fouth-weft of the town 
walls, with a fine afcent all the way, clofe by the 
Roman road, extending from thence to Wey- 
mouth. Thevulgar call it Maumbury, but have 
no notion of its purpofe, though the terrace at 
the top is a noted place of rendezvous, as afford- 
ing a pleafant circular walk, and a profpect of 
the town; and wide plain of corn fields all around. 
From hence we fee the Roman camp, called 
Poundbury, and fouthward that of Maiden Caf- 
tle, both juft defcribed. More foutherly the fum- 
mits of the hills, as far as the eye can reach, are 
covered with incredible numbers of Celtic bar- 
rows. One may imagine the beauty of its prof- 
pect, and the pleafantnefs of the walk hither, 
upon the fine carpet, like that of Salifbury plain, 
when all was in its firft perfection ; but at prefent 
it is ploughed up to the very fkirt of the amphi- 
theatre, both within and without. It is obferva- 
ble, that half the work is above, and half below 
the furface of the ground, out of a folid bed of 
chalk, The learned author juft mentioned, fup- 
pofes the method of building of it was, by join- 
ing folid chalk, cut fquare like ftones, and that 
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mortar made of burnt chalk was run into the 
joints. 

When you ftand in the centre of the entrance, 
it opens with all the grandeur that can be imagin- 
ed. Indeed the jambs are fomewhat worn away, 
and the plough every year encroaches on its 
verge. It isof an oval form’; andthe fhorteft di- 
ameter externally, is to the longeft, as four to 
five ; and that of the area within, as two to three, 
which is the fame proportion as that of the am- 
phitheatre at Lucca in Italy. The two centres 
upon the tranfverfe diameter are 1co feet diftant; 
and the ends of the oval, are ftruck with a radius 
of fixty feet, fet upon each of thofe centres. 
While the centres that defcribe the fide lines are 
formed, by fetting off eighty-five feet on each fide 
the diameter, from the centre of excentricity. 
Thus, from thefe four centres, the whole is deli- 
neated; the areca being originally about 140 fect 
diameter the fhorteft way, and 220 the longeft. 
On the top is a terrace, twelve feet broad at leaft, 
befides the parapet, which is outwardly five feet 
broad, and four high. ‘There are three ways 
leading up to it; one at the upper end of the 
work over the cave, and one on each fide, upon 
the fhorteft diameter. The cave, or receptacle 
of the gladiators, wild beafts, &c. is fuppofed to 
have been at the upper end, under the afcent ta 
the terrace, and to have coniifted of vaults, un- 
der that part of the body of the work, but which 
are now in ruins. As tothe feats, they were con- 
trived to be twice as broad as high, their height 
being little more than a foot, and their breadth 
not above two feet and a half; half that fpace be- 
ing alloted for the feat of the lowermoft, and the 
other half for the feet of the uppermoft. Thefe 
feats are fuppofed to have been. twenty-four in 
number, rifing one above another, and to have 
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afforded ro.m for 12960 fpectators commodioufly 
feated at the fame time. 

About fix miles north of Dorchefter is Cerne, 
which was remarkable in former times for a rich, 
handfome and flourifhing abbey of black monks. 
It is faid that Auftin the monk, having converted 
Kent, travelled with his companions into the 
more remote parts of king Ethelbert’s dominions, 
preaching the gofpel. Coming into Dorfetfhire, 
a great number of people offered themfelves to be 
baptized, at a place where there was no water 
near; upon which a fountain immediately fprung 
up, according to the legend, to fupply that want, 
which has from that time been called St. Auftin’s 
fountain. It was here that Edwald, brother to 
St. Edmund the king and martyr, led a hermit’s 
life ; and dying with the reputation of great fanc- 
tity, was buried near this place. “This was the 
reafon, that Egelwald erected a monaftery over 
his relicks, which his fon Ailmer, earl of Corn- 
wail, in the year 987, endowed with divers lands, 
It was valued at the diffolution at 5161. a year by 
Dugdale, but at 6231. by Speed. ‘The abbey has 
been long fince demolifhed, upon which the town 
near it went to decay. It is feated in a dry bot- 
tom, watered with a fine rivulet, and in a cham- 
paign delightful country. It has ftill a good mar- 
ket on Wednefdays for corn, fheep, and live cat- 
tle; and three fairs, on Midlent-Monday, Holy 
Thurfday, and Odtober 2, for horfes, bullocks 
and hogs. 

Four miles to the north-weft of Dorchefter is 
FRAMPTON, which is fo called from its being 
feated on the river Frome, in a very pleafant fitu- 
ation. ‘This river affords excellent trout and 
other fifh. ‘The lord of the manor has a fine 
feat here, built with Portland ftone. The town 
has a market on Thurfdays, and four fairs, name- 
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ly, on the rft of March, the 7th of May, the rf 
of Auguft, and the 4th of September, for all forts 
of cattle. 

HERMITAGE, is a village a little to the fouth- 
weft of Frampton, and has one fair, on Augutft 
26, for Bullocks, horfes, fheep and wool, 

We -fhall:now proceed in'the road which leads 
to Mercoms-Reais, which is fo called, becaufe 
it was anciently the king’s demefne, and ftands op- 
\ -pofite to Weymouth, on each fide of the little ri- 
ver Wey, which rifes at Uphill, and falls ito 
the fea between thefe two towns. Hence’ Wey- 
mouth obtained its name. Thefe towns are fitua- 
ted nine miles fouth of Dorchefter, and 132 to 
the weftward of London. Melcomb-Regis has 
four pretty broad ftreets, with houfes, chiefly 
built of ftone, though not very high; and it is 
‘better furnifhed, both with dwelling-houfes and 
warehoufes, than Weymouth. Here is a good 
tmarket-place and town-hall, to which the mem- 
bers of the corporation’ come from Weymouth 
‘to attend the public bufinefs. In the middle of 
the town ftands the church, where the inhabitants 
of Weymouth alfo generally attend divine fer- 
vice, Melcomb fent members to parliament in 
the reign of king Edward the Firft, before Wey- 
mouth had that privilege; and in the reign of 
king Edward: the Third, was’ in fo flourifhing a 
condition, that it was appointed a ftaple by act of 
parliament; but for its quarrels with Weymouth, 
its privileges as a port, were in the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth removed'to Poole; but in that 
of queen Elizabeth were reftored by a& of parlia- 
ment, which was confirmed in the next reign, on 
cotidiuiiony that Melcomb and Weymouth fhould 
form but one corporation, and enjoy their privi- 
leges in common. ‘This united corporation con- 
fits of a mayor, who returns the writs for elect- 


ing 
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ing members of parliament, a recorder, two bail- 
iffs, feveral aldermen, the number of whom is 
uncertain ; yet they fend four members to parlia- 
ment, as if they ftill continued two corporations, 
‘The electors are all the freeholders, whether inha- 
bitants or not. They did not formerly amount to 
200, but not many years ago they were increafed 
to upwards of 650. ‘The port, however, gene- 
rally goes by the name of Weymouth, and is faid 
to be the beft frequented harbour in the county. 
The paflage between Melcomb-Regis and Wey- 
mouth, was once, according to Leland, perform- 
ed by a ferry-boat, by means of a rope, without 
the help of oars; but in the beginning of the 
reign of king James the Firft, a commodious 
bridge of timber, confifting of feventeen arches, 
was built from Melcomb to Weymouth, chiefly 
by the contribution of fome citizens of London. 
This bridge falling to decay, was rebuilt fome 
years ago by Sir Thomas Hardy, William Har- 
vey, John Ward, and Reginald Marriot, Efqrs; 
who then reprefented this corporation in parlia- 
ment. 

WEYMOUTH is in a low fituation, yet is a 
clean, agreeable place. It has a cuftom-houfe, 
aud a good quay, and formerly carried on a con- 
fiderable trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Weift-Indies ; the Newfoundland trade ftill 
thrives here; the wine trade is alfo very confider- 
able, and the place has a large correfpondence in 
the country, for the confumption of its returns. 

On the 14th of December 1753, a large fper- 
maceti whale was caft on the fands called the Nar- 
rows, about half a mile from the town. It mea- 
{ured fifty-two feet feven inches from the head 
to the tail, was ninety feet round, the upper 
jaw fifteen feet, and the lower jaw twelve, in 
which were fifty-two teeth, each eight inches 

, | long ; 
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long ; but none in the upper, there being only 
fockets to receive thofe of the lower. 
‘The peninfula called the ifle of PorrLawnp, lies 
a little to the fouth of Weymouth. ‘The fea is 
faid to have formerly flowed round it, though it 
is now joined to Dorfetfhire by a beach, called 
Cheffil Bank, which the furge has thrown up. 
Whence this peninfula derived its name, is not 
certainly known; fome fuppofe it arofe from its 
fituation, oppofite the port of Weymouth, and 
others from a Saxon, who infefted the Britifh 
coafts about the year 523, and made this ifland 
his retreat. “We find no mention made of it, till 
towards the declenfion of the Saxon government, 
when it fuftered greatly by the Danes. If we ex- 
. Clude the long narrow neck of land, which joins 
it to the main, it is not above feven miles in com- 
pafs. But though it affords plenty of corn and 
pafture, it is thinly inhabited ; for wood andcoals 
are fo fearce, that the inhabitants are under the 
necefity of ufing dry cow-dung for fuel. The 
land is fo high, that in clear weather it is feen above 
half way over the Englifh channel ; for the coaft is © 
rendered inacceflible by high and dangerous rocks, 
which raifes the fides of the peninfula higher than 
the middle, where it is flat and low, except on 
the north fide, where it is defended by a ftrong caf- 
tle, built by king Henry VIII. and another erected 
on the oppofite fhore, called Sanford caftle, which 
is of a more modern date. This laft, however, is 
in ruins, there being only part of the walls re- 
maining. “The former commands al] the fhips 
that come into the road, which, from its ftrong 
current, fetting in from the Englifh and French 
coafts, is called Portland Race. ‘Thefe currents 
render the fea always turbulent, and have fre- 
quently driven vellels, not aware of them, to the 
wettof Portland, and wrecked them on Cheffil bank, 
on 
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on the two points of which are light-houfes, 
- to warn the mariner of his danger. Cheffil bank, 
as hath been already intimated, is a narrow ifth- 
mus, that joins this peninfula to the main land, 
reaching north-weft to Abbotfbury, near feven 
miles, and running parallel to the fhore; between 
which, and the bank, is an inlet of water, which 
in fome places is half a mile over; and in the 
broadeft part of it is a {wannery, where there are 
faid to be no lefs than 7 or 8000 fwans. The 
peninfula of Portland is famous for its quarries of 
excellent ftone, called Portland ftone, reckoned 
the beft in the kingdom for duration and beauty ; 
‘and has been made ufe of in London for the build- 
ing of St. Paul’s, Weftminfter-bridge, and many 
other public ftructures. Upon the fhore of this 
ifland is found a fea fhrub, not much unlike co- 
ral: when taken out of the water it grows 
black, hard, and fo very brittle, that the leaft 
fall will break it. 

‘The inhabitants of Portland were formerly as 
famous for being the beft flingers in England, as 
the inhabitants of Majorca and Minorca, who ac- 
quired the name of Baleares, were among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, 

ABBOTSBURY, which is fituated at the weft end 
of Cheffil bank, derives it name from an abbey, 
of which there are fome remains, and is a {mall 
town, feated within half a mile of the fea. It 
has a market on Thurfdays, and a fairon July © 
10, for cattle and toys. The above abbey was 
founded by Orcius, or Orking, fteward to king 
Canute, about the year 1026; who inftituted here 
a fociety of fecular canons; but afterwards, in the 
reign of Edward the Confeflor, this edifice was, 
by him or his widow, changed into a monaftery 
of the Benedictine order, dedicated to St. Peter, 
The yearly revenues of which was valued at the 

diflo- 
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diflolution, by Dugdale, at 3911. a year, but 
by Speed, at- 4851. The extent of the walls, 
which are yet feen, fhew that it has been a mag- 
nificent {tructure. ; 

Detiwoop, a village not far from Abbotfbury, 
has a fair on the firft Wednefday before Auguft 
24, for cattle. 

We fhall now return back to Dorchefter, and 
‘proceed from thence, in the road which extends 
weftward to Bridport. On the fouth fide of this 
road, and at two or three miles diftance from Dor- 
chefter, is WINTERBORN Aszors, a village, which 
was an alien priory, to the abbey of Cluny, to 
which this manor, and other eftates in this neigh- 
bourhood, were given before the fifteenth year of 
the reign of king John. 

At about ten miles diftance from hence is 
Bripport, by fome called Burport, from the 
river Bur on which it ftands. In the reign of Ed-- 
ward the Confeffor this town confifted of 120 
houfes, but twenty of thefe were ruinous, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. Leland fays, it 
was in his time a very large town, and that its 
chief ftreet lay from eaft to weft ; and was crofled 
by another handfome ftreet, that had, at the 
north-end of it, a chapel dedicated to Sr. An- 
drew, where it is reported, the parifh church for- 
merly ftood, though it now ftands in the fouth- 
end of the ftreet. Bridport was made a borough 
by king Henry the Third, and by its charter was 
leafed to the inhabitants in fee-farm, for a {mall- 
quit-rent into the Exchequer, collected by the 
bailiffs of the town, and payable at Michaelmas. 
It was incorporated by king Henry the Eighth, 
and afterwards by queen Elizabeth. By a charter 
of king James the Firft, two bailiffs were to be 
annually chofen by the capital burgefles, who 
were to be fifteen in number, including the two 

bailiits ; 
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bailiffs ; and the corporation was impowered to 
choofe a recorder, and town-clerk, who, with 
the bailiffs in office, and the two preceding bai- 
liffs, were to be juftices of the peace. By this 
charter, the corporation were allowed to build a 
prifon, to have a.common feal, and to hold lands, 
and tenements... he bailiffs were to have all 
fines; to have two ferjeants to carry maces before 
them, with other privileges. The fituation of the 
town is low and dirty, between two rivers; they 
had formerly a good harbour; and while that 
continued, it was a place of great trade; but a 
mortality happening here, and carrying off the 
greateft part of the inhabitants, the harbour was 
fo much neglected, that the entrance was barred 
by the fand, thrown up by the tide; and though 
an act of parliament pafled in 1722, for reftoring 
the haven, and rebuilding the piers, this has ne- 
ver yet been performed. As the adjacent country 
produces great plenty of excellent hemp, this 
town was once famous for working it up into 
ropes and cables; and by a ftatute made in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth, and confirmed by 
fucceflive parliaments for about fixty years, it was 
enacted, that the cordage of the Englifh navy, 
fhould, for a limited time, be made in this town. 
But there are fearce any remains of this trade, or 
indeed of any other at prefent, except what arifes 
from its lying on the great weftern road, Tho’ 
the principal {treet is broad, yet it is uneven and 
itl-paved. (he church, which ftands in the 
crofs-{treet, is adorned with a good embattled 
tower; but the town-hall is a mean ftructure, not 
withftanding the quarter fefions for the county, 
are held init once a year. “Che members of par- 
-Jiament are elected by the houfekeepers; and as 
the houfes amount to about 208, there are con- 
fequently fo many votes. The market is held on 

Sature 
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Saturdays ; and there are three fairs, namely, on 
the sth of April for bullocks and fheep ; on Holy 
‘Thurfday, for cheefe, bullocks and fheep ; and on 
the 10th of October, for pedlars-ware and cattle. 

ALLINGTON is a village near Bridport, that has 
a fair on July 22, for cattle and pedlars-ware. 

Cuiprick, a village four miles fouth-weft of 

Bridport, is remarkable for a caftle, of which 
there are magnificent remains, efpecially at one 
end, where there are two odagon _ lofty 
towers; and if one may judge by the ruins, 
there were the fame at the other end, between 
which there is a large gate, perhaps more proper- 
ly a gatehoufe. It was anciently the lordfhip and 
feat of the family of the fame name. But after- 
wards came by marriage to the family of the A- 
rundels, and it lately belonged to two co- heireffes 
of that name. 
Ten miles to the ord of Bridport is BEAmIs- 
TER, or BEAMINSTER, which feems to have had 
a monaftery near it, as the name imports; but 
we can find no account by whom it was founded, 
nor when demolifhed. It is feated on the river 
Burt, and is a pretty place, with a market on 
Thurfdays, and one fair, on September rq, for 
horfes, bullocks, fheep and cheefe. 

About fix miles to the fouth-weft of Beamifter, 
is LAMBERT Caftle, which is fo named from a 
caftle, that formerly ftood on an eminence ftill 
called Caftle Hill, where there are two fairs, one 
on the Wednefday before the 24th of June, and 
the other on the Wednefday nine weeks after, for 
cattle. 

From Bridport the high road extends north- 
weft to Lyme, which is fituated twenty-eight 
miles eaft of Exeter, twenty-four weft of .Dor- 
chefter, and 144 to the weftward of London, It 
was thus called from a little rivulet of the fame 
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name that runs by it, and at the time of the con- 
queft, was part of the demefne-lands of the con- 
vent of Sherborn, and probably continued in the 
pofleffion of that convent, till the 12th year of the 
reign of Edward the Firft, when it was annexed 
to the crown; on which account it was called 
Lyme Regis, or King’s Lyme. Soon after this, 
the king made it a free borough, and granted it 
every privilege that is enjoyed even by the city of 
London, with a court of Huftings, and freedom 
from all tolls and laftage. ‘Thefe privileges were 
confirmed by the fucceeding princes, and Edward 
the Second alfo granted to the burgefles the town in 
fee-farm ; upon paying thirty-three marks every 
year into the exchequer. Inthe reigns of Henry the 
Fourth and Fifth, the French attacking the town, 
plundered and burnt it ; upon which the king for- 
gave the inhabitants all their arrears, and lower- 
ed the fee-farm rent from 21]. to §1. which fum 
was again leflened, upon account of their misfor- 
tunes, to 31. 6s. 8d. which they itill continue to 
pay. ‘The laft charter was granted by king Wil- 
liam, by which the corporation now confiits of a 
mayor, who is a juftice of peace during his 
mayoralty, and the year following, and in the 
third year is both juftice and coroner; here are 
alfo a recorder, fifteen capital burgefles, two of 
whom are juftices, a town-clerk, and other officers, 

In Camden’s time Lyme was a fmall, inconfi- 
derable place, inhabited by fifhermen ; but of. late 
years it is greatly improved, and grown a confi- 
derable fea-port town. Here are fome fine houfes 
built of free-ftone, and covered with blue flate ; 
and the town being fituated upon the declivity of 
a hill, the houfes rifing gradually one above ano- 
ther, make a fine appearance ; but that part next 
the fea is fo low, that at {pring tides, the water 
eften comes into the houfes, and the cellars are . 
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overflowed to the height of ten or twelve feet. 
The cuftom-houfe ftands upon pillars, and has the 
corn market under it. Lyme is defended by a 
fmall fort, erected on an adjoining cliff, well 
planted with cannon. It has only one charch ; 
and a rivulet runs through the middle of the town. 
The harbour is one of the fine in the Englifh 
channel ; but. the merchants are obliged to lade 
and unlade their goods, at a place -called: the 
Cobb, at a quarter of a mile’s diftance. The 
Cobb is a maily building, that confifts of a firm 
ftone wall, running out a great diftance into the 
fea, and fo broad, as to admit of warehoufes upon 
it, with fufficient room for the paflage of carriages, 
befides a houfe for the officers of the cuftoms. 
Without this wall is another of equal ftrength, 
carried round the end of the firft wall, where it 
forms the entrance into the port; which, for 
fafety, is fcarce to be equalled. Some guns are 
planted at proper diftances, both for the defence 
of the Cobb, and the town; but the mayor and 
burgefles are at the expence of keeping the Cobb 
‘in repair. “The town had formerly a confiderable . 
trade, particularly to Newfoundland; fo that the 
cuftoms have, in fome years, produced upwards of 
16,0001. The merchants have lately engaged, with 
good fuccefs, in the pilchard-fithery. ” Eyme has 
a market on Saturdays, and two-fairs, namely, on 

the 2d of February, and the 21{t of September, for 
’ ‘cattle. 

Sir George Sommers, an eminent merchant and 
navigator, froin whom the Bermudas obtained the 
- name of the Summer Iflands, was a native of this 
place; and in the reign of James the Pak repre- 
fented it in parliament. 

We fhall now return back to the north-eaft 
part of the county, and enter it again by the poft 
road, which leads trom London to Exeter. On 

entering 
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entering Dorfetfhire by this road; we come to 
SHAFTsBURY, which is on the northern fide of 
the ary towards Wiltfhire, eighty-four miles to 
the w citward of London, and is fituated on a high 
hill, whkih affords a delightful profpect into Wilt- | 
fhire and Somerfetfhire.. It confifts of about 
600 houfes, many of which are built with free- 
ftone, though the buildings in general are but 
indifferent. On the top of an eminence called 
Park-Hill, near the town, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood has lately planted a fine grove for 
the inhabitants to walk in. Shaftfbury was built 
by king Alfred, about the year 880, as is proved 
by the following infcription, which, we are in- 
formed by Malmfbury the hiftorian, was preferv- 
ed here in his time ; 


ANNO DOMINICAE INCARNATIONIS 
AELFREDVS REX FECIT HANC VRBEM 
DCCCLXXK. REGNI SVI VIiil. 


‘That is, 
King Alfred built this city in the year of our 
Lord 880, and the eighth of his reign. 


- It is faid to have been the refidence of one A- 
quila, called the Prophet of Shaftfbury, who 
foretold that the government of Britain, after be- 
ing in the hands of the Saxons and Normans, 
would at length return to the ancient Britons ; a 
prediGtion, which fome, willing to verify fuch 
predictions, pretend to have been accomplifh- 
ed in the acceffion of king Henry the Seventh, 
and afterwards of the kings of Scotland, to the 
throne of England. At the eaft gate of Shaftf- 
bury was a monaftery of Benedictine nuns, built 
by king Alfred, about the year 883. He alfoen- 
dowed it with great pofleffions, and made his 
dauchter Ethelgive abbefs. It was firft dedicated 
wee L 2 to 
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to the Virgin Mary, but afterwards St. Edward 
the king and martyr, being buried in it with 
great pomp, and a fhrine erected to him in the 
church, it became fo famous for the! pretended 
miracles performed at it, that the abbey was call- 
ed by his name, and was forich, that, at the ge- 
neral fuppreffion, its annual revenue was valued at 
y1601. 8s. gd. : 

There was here alfo a priory or hofpital of St. 
John Baptift, which in the fifth year of king 
Richard the Second was in the patronage of the 
crown. In this town died king Canute, though 
he was buried in the old monaftery at Winchefter. 
_ ‘Shaftfbury had anciently ten churches, which 

are now reduced to three, for the reft are entirely 
demolifhed. It was a borough before the conqueft, 
and has from the beginning returned members to 
parliament. ‘The corporation confifts of a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, bailiffs and common- 
council, and the members to ferve in parliament 
are chofen by all the inhabitants paying {cot and 
lot, who are in number about 300. The fituation 
of this town renders water fo {carce, that it ufed 
to be brought from Motcomb, a village at a fmall 
diftance, on the backs of horfes, there being at 
that village three or four large wells, with which 
the town was for a long courfe of years fuppli- 
ed. But in the year 1718, William Benfon, Efq; 
one of the reprefentatives of Shaftfbury, was at 
the expence of conftructing engines, which raifed 
the water of a well, at about two miles diftance, 
to the height of above three hundred feet, and 
conveyed it to a large ciftern, in the midft of the 
town. ‘Thefe engines have, however, for fome 
reafon been difufed, and the inhabitants have 
dug pits at the doors of their houfes for preferv- 
ing the rain-water, which not being fufficient for 
a conitant fupply, the poor fill get their living 
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by bringing water in pails, or upon horfes, from 
the village of Motcomb. As an acknowledg- 
ment to the lord of the manor, the mayor and al- 
dermen of Shaftfbury, on the Monday before 
Holy-Thurfday, ufed to go in proceffion with a 
kind of garland, fomething like the may-garlands 
carried .by thofe who fell milk in London, confift- 
ing of plate borrowed from the Hei diboutine gen- 
try, and adorned with peacocks feathers. ‘his 
garland, called. here a Prize-Befom, was carried 
to a green below the hill, whence the water its 
taken, and there prefented with a raw calve’s-head, 

and a pair of gloves, to the lord of the manor, 
who received the prefent by his fteward, and at 
the fame time diftributed twelve penny fovea! and 
three dozen of beer, among the people. After 
the ceremony was over, the “Prize-Befom was re- 
ftored to the mayor, and carried back to the town, 
with great folemnity. This town gives the title 
of earl to the right honourable Anthony Afhiey 
Cooper. It has a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, namely, on the Saturday before Palm-* unday, 
the 24th of June, and the 22d of November, for 
all forts of cattle, 

GILLINGHAM is four miles north-weft of 
Shaftfbury, and has two fairs; on Trinity-Mon- 
day, and September 1, for bullocks, horfes and 
fheep. 

Right miles to the fouth of the road from 
Shaftibury to Sherborn is a village, called by 
Camden, SILLESTON, but by the inhabitants 
SHILLENSTON, remarkable for two hills near it, 
called Hemildon and Hodd, the former of whieh 
is fortified with a treble tampire, and the latter 
with a fingle one only. They are generally thought 
to have been the works of the Danes, becaufe 
there is no mention made of them, in the itinerary 
ef Antoninus. 
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STALBRIDGE is a fmall town, twelve miles 
fouth-welt of Shaftfbury, feated about a mile to 
the fouth of the road from thence to Sherborn, 
and has little worthy of notice befides the charity~ 
fchool. It has a market on Thurfdays, and two 
fairs, one on the 6th of May, and the other on 
the ath of September, for all forts of cattle. 

Six miles to the fouth-eaft of Stalbridge is 
STURMISTER, Or STURMINSTER, which fignifies © 
a minfter or monaftery, upon the river Stour. It 
is but a mean, obfcure town, notwithftanding its 
being fituated in a rich vale. Over the river 
there is a handfome ftone bridge, leading to New-- 
ton caltle, which is now entirely demolifhed ; on- 
ly there is a mole of earth, thrown up with great 
labour and expence, and a deep wide ditch, from 
which it is feparated from the high land behind it. 
Sturminiter has a market on Thurfdays, and two 
fairs, on May 12, and October 24, for cattle and 
toys. | | 

SHERBORN is feated on the declivity of a hill, 
in a very pleafant country, on the borders of 
White-Hart-Foreft, twenty-four miles weft- 
fouth-weft of Salifbury, fifty tour eaft-north-eaft 
of Exeter, and 118. -weft-fouth-weft of London. 
‘This is a very ancient town, and was for a long 
time an epifcopal fee, which in the year 705 was 
conferred on St. Endhelm, the firft bifhop, and 
continued without divifion for thirteen fucceffions ; 
after which, Wilton being feparated from it, it 
remained a bifhop’s fee for thirteen fucceflions 
more, till Harman, uniting both-the fees of Sher- 
born and Wilton, removed the feat to Salifbury. 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards obtained it from the 
bifhops and chapter, and gave it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on whofe attainder king James gave it 
to prince Henry, and at his death to Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerfet. He being attainted, it was given 
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The Jouth View of Sherborn Cattle, cv the County of Dorfet. 
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to Sir John Digby, afterwards earl of Briftol, 
whofe patent was confirmed by act of parliament. 

It defcended to his fon and grandfon, the laft of 

whom fettled it on the prefent lord Digby. 

The houfes are computed at above 300; the 
ftreets are fpacious, and the town divided into two 
parts, by the little river Parret, which runs thro’ 
the middle of it. One part is diftinguifhed by 
the name of Sherborn, and the other by that of 
Caftletown, which laft was fo called from a caftle 
but here by Roger, the third bifhop of Salif- 
bury, about the year 1107, when this county was 
part of that diocefe.. King Stephen foon teok it 
from him, but Robert Wyvil, the forty-fourth 
bifhop, near 200 years after, recovered it with da- 
mages from the earl, who had obtained it. This 
was the firft cattle that was befieged in form, in 
the civil wars between king Charles the Firft, and 
his parliament; and it was the laft that held out 
for the king. 

Here was an abbey, the church of which is ftill. 
ftanding, and is faid to be not only a magnificent 
{truGture, both within and without, but by far. 
the beft Gothic building in the county; and was 
fo much valued by the townfmen at the reforma~- 
tion, that they are faid to have pulled down three 
churches, and four chapels, about the town, to 
fave it. In a quarrel that formerly happened be-. 
tween the town{men and the monks, a part of this 
church was burnt, and the town was obliged to 
repair it. At the entrance from the porch lie in- 
terred the two Saxon kings Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert; and in one of the ifles is a fumptuous mo- 
nument for John Digby, earl of Briftol, who di- 
ed in 1698, faid to have coft upwards of 15001. 
and in the tower of the church are fix bells fo 
large, that they require near twenty men to ring 
them.. Here is a good free-fchool, founded by 
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king Edward the Sixth, with a fine alms-houfe, - 
erected by Richard Beauchamp, bifhop of Salif- 
bury ; and in the neighbourhood are many gentle- 
men’s feats. ‘This town was formerly noted for 
- the clothing trade, but at prefent its chief manu- 
factures are haberdafhery, buttons and bone- 
‘lace. It has a market on Saturdays, and four 
fairs, viz, on the Saturday after Holy-Thurfday, ” 
for all forts of cattle; on July 18, for wool and 
cattle; on July 26, for wool and labs; ; and on 
the frit Monday in Oétober, for wool and all 
forts of cattle. 

Waite Harr Forest, near which this town 
is fituated, is faid to have obtained its name from 
a White hart, chafed in it by king Henry the 
Third, who was fo pleafed with its beauty, that 
he not only {pared its life, but gave orders that no 
other perfon fhould kill it. However, one Thomas 
De La Linde, with feveral others, afterwards 
hunted and killed it; at which the king was fo: 
provoked when he heard it, that he laid a fine 
upon all their lands, which is faid to be ftill-an- 
nually paid into the Exchequer; oF the name of 
W hite-hart-filver. 

- Ten miles fouth by weft of Sherborn is Eve- 
sHOT, afmall town, that has a market on Sa- 
turdays, and a fair on the 12th of May, for 
bullocks and toys. 

- This county has produced the following great 
meth; befides thofe already mentioned. 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes, the laborious colleCor 
of the fournals of all the parliaments during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born, of honourable 
parents, December 18, 1602, at Coxden in 
Dorfetfhire, and adindhted at St. John’s college in 
Cambridge. How long he remained at the uni- 
verfity, or whether he ever took any degrees, can- 
not be determined at this-diftance of time: cer- 
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tain it is, he enjoyed the friendfhip, and even the 
efteem of the moft learned men of the age, fuch 
as Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Spelman, iMr. Sel- 
den, and others. In the iong parliament, which 
met in 1640, he ferved as burgefs for the town of 
Sudbury in Suftolk; and though upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war, he adhered to. the popu- 
lar party, yet was he one of thofe members, who 
were expelled the Houfe of Commons, when it 
underwent that fevere evacuation, commonly 
known by the name of Colonel Pride’s Purge. Be- 
ing thus excluded from public bufinefs, he em- 
ployed the remainder of his days in arranging and 
_ digefting his Fournals, which were afterwards 
publifhed, and have ever fince been confidered as 
“one of the moft faithful parliamentary hiftories of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth that ever was writ- 
ten. He died April the 18th, 1650, in the 48th 
year of his age. 
Anthony Afhley Cooper, earl of Shaftfbury, on 

_of the greatett politicians, and moft diftinguifhed mi- 
nifters of the feventeenth century, was the fon of 
Sit John Cooper, of Rockburn in Hampfhire, and 
born at Winbourne St. Giles’s, in the county of 
Dorfet, July 22, 1621. . He had his education 
in his father’s houfe, and at Exeter-college in Ox- 
ford, whence he removed to Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
don, where he applied himfelf to the itudy of the 
law with fuch unwearied diligence, that he foon 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Englifh 
couttitution. Ia 1640, he was chofen one of the 
repreientatives in. parliament for the town., of 
Tewkefbury in Gloucefterfhire. At the breaking 
out of the civil war, he offered his fervices to, his 
majefty : but, not being treated with the confi- 
' dence he expected, he went over to the parlia- 
ment, who received him with open arms, . J ore- 
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fecing, however, the dangerous confequences, 
that muft enfue, from the abfolute prevalence of 
either party, he propofed raifing the Club-men, as 
_ they were called, that is, the neutral commons 
in all the counties of England, in order to com- 
pel the violent of both fides to come toan accom- 
modation. He afterwards oppofed, with great vi- 
gour, the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell ; and, 
upon the depofition of his fon Richard, he con- 
curred very theartily in the -reftoration of king 
Charles the Second. For his important fervices 
upon that occafion he was created baron Cooper, 
of Pawlet, in the county of Somerfet, and earl 
of Shaftfhury; and was foon after advanced to 
the great poit of lord high chancellor of England, 
In this oficehe behaved, even by the confeffion of 
his enemies, with an ability and integrity, which 
had hardly ever been difplayed by any of his-pre- 
decefiors. He complied, however, it is faid, a 
little too readily with the arbitrary meafures of the 
court; but, upon his being deprived of the great 
deal in 1673, he returned to his former connecti- 
ons, and continued thenceforward to be the very 
doul of the anti-minifterial party. He eppofed 
the teft, promoted the exclufion-bill, and, ina 
word, acted in every thing with fuch vigour, and 
even vehemence, that he was twice thrown into 
the tower. The firft time he was difmiffed upon 
his fubmiffion: the fecond the grand jury return- 
ed the bill Jenoramus. Senfible, however, of the 
great danger that threatened him, as well from 
the power as the malice of his enemies, he thought 
proper to retire into Holland, where he-died Jan- 
wary 22, 1683, m the fixty-fecond year of his 
‘age. His body was brought to England, and in- 
terred at Wenbourne St. Giles’s, among thofe of 
this anceftors, He was a man of gallantry and | 
. *  pleafure, 
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* pleafure, as appears from the following remarkable 
anecdote. King Charles the Second, who would 
both take and allow liberties, once faid to him, ina 
vein of raillery and good humour, and in refe- 
rence only to his amours, J believe, Shaftfoury, 
thou art the wickedeft fellow in my dominions. ‘Yo 
which, with a low bow, and a very grave face, 
the earl replied, May it pleafe your majefty, of 2 
fubject, J believe Iam; at which the merry mo- 
narch laughed heartily. 

Sir Winfton Churchill, a gentleman of diftin- 
guifhed loyalty, and an eminent hiftorian, and fa- 
ther of the immortal John Churchill, duke of 
Marlborough, was born of honourable parentage 
at Wooton-Glanvile in Dorfetfhire, in 1620. He 
ftudied for fome years in St. John’s college Ox- 
ford; but was obliged to leave the univerfity by 
the diforders of the times, and the circumftances 
of his family. During the civil wars, he adhe- 
red to theiroyal party, for which he was a confi- 
derable fufferer. Upon the reftoration of king 
Charles ithe Second, he was raifed to the honour 
of knighthood, aad appointed one of the clerks 
comptrollers of the board of Green Cloth, in 
which poft he continued, with a little interrup- 
tion, ‘till the day-of |his death, which happened 
March the 26th, 1688. He was the author of a 
book, intitled, Divi Britannici; or, Remarks upon 
the Lives of all the Kings of this I/le, from the year 
of the World 2855, unto the year of Grace 1660. 

Thomas Sydenham, a learned phyfician of the 
feventeenth century, was the fon of Wailliam 
Sydenham, Efq; of Winford Eagle in Dorfet- 
fhire, and born there in 1624. In 1642, he was 
entered a commoner of Magdalen-hall, Oxford ; 
‘but leaving the univerfity when it was converted 
into a garrifon for the ufe of king Charles the 
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- Firft, he came upto London. ‘There he fell into 
the company of Dr. Thomas Cox, an eminent 
-phyfician, who, finding him poffeffed of more 
than ordinary parts, gave him fome excellent ad- 
vice with regard tothe profecution of his ftudies. 
Upon the delivery of Oxford, in 1646, to the 
parliamentary forces, he returned once more to 
Magdalen-hall, and entering on the phyfic line, 
was created, in 1648, a bachelor in that faculty. 
About the fame time he was eleéted fellow of 
All-fouls college; and having afterwards taken 
his do&tor’s degree at Cambridge, he repaired to 
London, where he fettled, and from the year 
1060, to 1670, was univerfally confidered as at the 
head of his profeffion. He publifhed, at different 
times, a variety of excellent medical tra@s, which 
were all collected and printed under the following 
general title; Proceffus integri in Morbis feré om- 
nibus curandis. He died in 1689, and was inter- 
red in St. James’s church Weftmintter. 

Sir James Thornhill, an eminent painter, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 
born of good parentage in 1676, at Thornhill in 
Dorfetfhire. Having naturally a turn to the art 
of drawing, he was enabled, by the generofity of 
his uncle, Dr. Sydenham (for his father was in 
but low circumftances) to ftudy that art under a 
profefled mafter; and having grounded himfelf 
in its principles and practice, he travelled to 
France and Holland for his farther improvement. 
Returning to England, without vifiting Italy, 
he was appointed ferjeant painter to her majefty 
queen Anne; and, upon the finifhing of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, he was employed to adorn the 
dome of that noble ftru@ture with the hiftory of 
the faint, whofe name it bears. ‘This defign he 
executed in a very grand and beautiful manner ; 
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and he afterwards painted fome capital pieces at 
Hampton-Court, and at Greenwich hofpital. In 
the reion of king George the Second, he repre- 
fented the town of Weymouth in parliament, and 
received the honour of knighthood from his ma- 
jefty. He died in 1732, leaving behind him a 
fon and daughter, who, about a year before her 
father’s death, was married to the celebrated 
painter, Mr, William Hogarth, 
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$C 6 HU R HAM is a maritime county, that 
Ry takes its name from the city of Dur- 

¥ev ham, and is commonly called the Bi- 
% oe $4 fhopric ; and fometimes the County Pa- 
latine of Durham, it having been formerly a kind 
of royalty, under the jurifdiction of its bifhop, 
fubordinate to the crown. 

This county is bounded on the north by Nor- 
thumberland ; on the eaft by the German ocean ; 
on the fouth by the river ‘Lees, which feparates it 
from Yorkfhire, and on the weft by Cumberland 
and Northumberland; it is fomewhat of a trian- 
cular form, extending fifty-three miles in length, 
trom its moft weftern extremity near the village of 
Kelhope, to Hartlepool on the eaft ; and forty i in 
breadth, from the village of Stockburn in the 
fouth, to South Shiels in the north: indeed 
only a fmall part of the county is either of this 
length or breadth; it is, however, above a hun- 
dred and forty miles in circumference. 

This county was well known to the Romans, 
who had feveral {tations here. It was anciently a 
diftrid of the Brigantes ; afterwards, upon the 
eftablifhment of the Heptarchy, it became a part 
of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and was 
one of the counties, which, from their being 
feated on the fouth fide of the Tine, were named 
Deira, to diftinguifh them from the northern di- 
vifion 
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vifion of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, 
called Bernicia. 

Soon after the Saxons were converted to chrif- 
tianity, the county of Durham was given by their 
kings to St. Cuthbert, bifhop of Lindisfern, an 
ifland belonging to Northumberland, now known 
by the name of Holy Ifland: hence this county 
was called by the monkifh writers, The Patrimo- 
ny of St. Cuthbert, in the fame fenfe as the Ro- 
mith ecclefiaftical ftate is ftill called, The Patrimo- 
ny of St. Peter. This grant of the Saxon kings 
was confirmed by the Danes and Normans, who 
added feveral other liberties and privileges to the 
church of St. Cuthbert. In the reign of Wiliam 
the Conqueror, one Walcher, a native of Lor- 
rain, being bifhop of Durham, bought the earl- 
dom of Northumberland of the king, and then 
affuming the office of a fecular judge, fat in court, 
and with unlimitted authority, determined all 
caufes at his pleafure. “This is fuppofed to have 
been the origin of the temporal powers of the bi- 
fhops of Durham; and upon this purchafe, it is 
fuppofed to have been made a County Palatine. 

Hence the bifhops of Durham bore in their 
feals, a knight on horfeback armed, holding a 
fword in one hand, and the arms of the bifhopric 
in the other. The common people infifting on 
their privileges, have even refufed to march into 
Scotland in time of war, from the pretence 
that they were Halwerkmen, that is, men bound 
to perform none but holy-work, as they held their 
Jands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, and were 
not to ferve out of the confines of the bifhopric, 
either for the king or the bifhop. The preroga- 
tives of one of thefe prelates was feized by king 
Edward the Firft, who took away many of the 
privileges belonging to the fee, fome of which 
were, however, recovered by the fucceeding bi- 
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fhops, whofe power was fo great, even after its 
abridgment by king Edward the Firft, that it be- 
came a maxim, ** Whatever prerogative the king 
** has without the county of Durham, the bifhop 
“* has within it, unlefs there be fome conceflion 
“tar prefer iphion to the contrary.” ; 
_ ‘Though the canons forbad any clergyman to 
be prefent when judgment of blood was given, 
yet the bifhop. of Durham might fit in court on 
thefe occafions in his purple robes. He had the 
power to call a parliament, and to create barons 
to fit in it. He had alfo the power of raifing taxes 
and coining money. The courts were keptin his 
name ; he appointed all judges, and all writs run 
in bis name: all recognizances entered upon the 
bifhops rolls in_ his chancery, and made to him, 
were as valid within this county, as thofe made to 
the king, were in others. “Lhofe who alienated 
freehold lands without his leave, were obliged to 
fue to him for a pardon, which he might grant, 
not only for intrufions and trefpafies, but alfo for 
felonies, rapes, and other crimes. He had pow- 
er to grant charters for boroughs and corporati- 
ons, fairs and markets, with licences for building 
chapels, founding chaunteries and hofpitals; and 
created officers by patent, either for life, or during 
his pleafure ; but thefe grants were valid no lon- 
ger than the life of the bifhop who made them, 
except they were confirmed by the dean and chap- 
ter. He was lord admiral of the feas, and other 
waters belonging to the palatinate; had his vice- 
admirals, his courts of admiralty, commiffioners 
of water-paflages, and officers of beaconage.. A 
great part of the lands in the palatinate belonged 
to him, and was held of the fee in capite ; he had 
feveral forefts, chafes, parks, and woods in this 
county ; and to him belonged all moors and 
wattes; the lands, goods and chattles of fuch as 
7 were 
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were convicted of treafon, fell to the bifhop, and 
he ftill claims all forfeitures upon outlawries 
and felonies. Such were the privileges of the bi- 
fhops of Durham, when they were abridged by 
the ftatute of the twenty-feventh year of the reign 
of king Henry the Eighth, which {tripped them? 
of their palatinate power, with refpeét to their 
granting of pardons, creating judges, and ma- 
king out judicial writs and indictments, but the 
bifhops, and their temporal chancellors, were ftill 
allowed to act as juftices of the peace. In the 
reign of king Edward the Sixth, this bifhopric 
was diflolved, and all its revenues and immunities: 
were given by parliament to the crown : but'this 
act was repealed by queen Mary, who reftored’ 
the fee to the ftate in which it had been left 
by king Henry the Eighth. However, as this 
county was a kind of principality diGtinct from the 
reft’ of the kingdom, ‘it‘never fent reprefentatives: 
to parliament, till the reign of king Vleartes the’ 
Second, . 

The air of this. county is generally healthy, 
though it is very cold on the hills; and according 
to fome authors, the air of the weft parts is (har 
per than that of the: eaft; however, it is’ milder 
atid more pleafant towards the fea, the: warmeva- 
pours of which mitigate the cold, which: in: fo 
northern a fituation muft neceflarily be fevere, du- 
ring a confiderable part of the winter feafon. 

The foil is very different; on the weft fide to- 
wards Northumberland and Weftmoreland, the 
country is mountainous and barren; there is but 
little grafs om thethills » and the fields: are naked, 
and have few trees; but the: vallies are generally 
fruitful. The ridge of mountains, which runs 
through this and other counties, is termed by 
Camden the Englifh Appenines. ‘T’hey contain 
not only quarries of marble, but inexhauftible 
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mines of iron, lead, and coal, of which laft pro- 
digious quantities are carried from thence to diffe-_ 
rent parts of England. The'eaftern and fouthern 
parts of the county, which border upon the fea, 
are generally fertile, and abound with rich mea- 
dows, paftures, corn-fields, and woods. 

This county is well watered by rivers and 
brooks, it having fixteen rivers, the chief of 
which are the Tees and the Were. The Tees, 
which rifes on the borders of Cumberland, runs 
ea{t fouth-eaft, and receives, befides feveral lefs 
confiderable ftreams, the Hude, the Lune, the. 
Skern, andthe Bauder. Near the confluence of 
the rivers Tees and Bauder, there happened an 
eruption of water, about Midfummer 1689, 
which, in forcing its paflage from below, carried 
away fuch a quantity of earth, as left a chafm of 
r60 yards long, eighty yards broad, and fix or 
feven deep, choaking up both the rivers, and kil- 
ling great quantities of fifh. ‘The meadows over 
which the flood pafled, were alfo fpoiled for a time, 
by the mud which it left behind. 

The river Tees is alfo remarkable for a ford 
over it, in the road from London to Durham, 
where the bifhop, at his firft coming to take pof- 
fefion of his fee, is met by the country gentle- 
men, and where the lord of the manor of Sock- 
burn, a village upon the fame river, advances in- 
to the middle of the ftream, and prefents him 
with a faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal 
power, which he returns to him, and then proceeds 
forward. 

‘The Were is formed of three fmall ftreams, 
called the Kallop, the Wallop, and the Burdop, 
which rife near each other, in the weft part of the 
county, within three miles of the head of the 
Tees, The Were thus formed, flows eaftward, 
and receives the Gaunlefs, with feveral: fmaller 
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ftreams ; and then by many windings direéts its 
courfe north-eaft, and pafling by the city of Dur- 
ham, falls into the German fea at Sunderland, a 
confiderable port of this county. As to om Tine, 
it may with more propriety be faid to Delong to 
Northumberland, it not only dividing that county” 
from this, but extending a confiderable way thro’ 
Northumberland. Thefe rivers abound with fifh, 
and particularly with Salmon, of which great 
quantities are fent to London, under the name of 
Newcaftle-Salmon. 7 

About Batterby, a village near Durham, are 
feveral great ftones, in the channel of the river, 
that are never covered, but when it overflows; 
and over which, if water be poured, it will, in a 
fhort time, became brackifh. And at Saltwater- 
Haugh isa falt {pring in the middle of the Were, 
which is moft eafily perceived in the fummer, 
when the water of the river is low; for then the 
water bubbles up, forty yards in length, and ten 
in breadth, ‘The water of this fpring tinges all 
the ftones near it of ared colour. The faltnefs 
of the water is fuppofed to proceed from a rock, 
upon the furface of which, in a hot day, is fre- 
quently found a perfect falt. This water, as foon 
as it comes out of the rock, is as falt as any brine; 
and though it is but fmall in quantity, when com- 
pared with the frefh water of the river, it is fo 
itrong, as to give a brackifhnefs to the ftream, a 
hundred yards below it. This water, when boil- 
ed, affords a great quantity of bay-falt, though it 
is not fo palatable as common falt. 

Sheals in this county is famous for its falt- 
works, there being there above 200 pans for 
boiling the fea-water into falt, which are faid to 
require 100,000 chaldrons of coals every year. 
The falt made there fupplies London, great part 
of the intermediate country, and many places, 
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fupplied with falt by the navigation of the river 
- "Fhames. 

+ Nearthe village of Batterby juft mentioned was 
difcovered, not many years. ago, a medicinal 
fpring, frongly impregnated with fulphur, that 
has been much frequented for the curing of fe= 
veral difeafes. It was: found by fome workmen, 
who were fearching for coal; and having made a 
hole, the water iffued out, and has coneiiied run- 
ning ever fince. 

At Hartlepool, a town feated on the fea fhore, 
fifteen miles fouth-weft of Durham, is a chalybeate 
water, which, as it rifes; difcovers a little ful- 
phur, that foon flies of after itis taken up. It 
lets fall a white fediment with falt of tartar; be-, 
comes whitith with fpirits of hartfhorn, and turns 
of a pink colour with galls, but green with fyr- 
rup of violets... A gallon yields 120! grains of 
fediment, whereof. two parts are nitre, one fea 
falt, and the reft lime ftone. This water is an 
excellent antifcorbutic, and cures habitual cholics. 
It is good in pains of the ftomach, in indigeftion, 
In) the gravel, in womens obftructions, in hypo- 
chendriac melancholy, in the cachexy, in wedk- 
nefs of the back; hectical heats, and recent tl- 
cers. 

. There are fest medicinal. plants in this county, 
which .are not to be found elfewhere; how- 
ever, there are four taken notice of, namely, The 
wild northern cherry, with fmall late ripe fruit, 
Cerafus fylvefiris feptentrionalis. Growing on the 
‘banks of the Tees, near Bernard cattle. 

Red currants, Ribes vulgaris fructu rubro, in the 
woods, both-in the bifhopric of Durham, and in 
the northern parts of Yorkfhire and Weitmore- 
land. 

Shrub cinquefoil, Pentaphylloides fruticofa, in 
feveral places in this county. 

Common 
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Common ox-eye, Buphthalmum vulgare, Ger. 
Found on a bank near the river Tees, not far 
from Sugburn in this bifhopric. 


The county of Durham is in the province of 
York, and is a diocefe of itfelf. It is not divided 
into hundreds; but like Cumberland, into wards 
or wakes, of which it contains four. It has one 
city, and only feven market towns, 113 parifhes, 
fending but four members to parliament, viz. two 
knights of the fhire for the county, and two citi- 
zens for the city of Durham. 

If we enter this county on the eaft fide, from 
Guyfeborough in Yorkfhire, we come to Stocx- 
TON, which is fituated on the river Jees, thirty- 
feven miles weft of Whitby in Yorkfhire, nine- 
teen fouth-eaft of Durham, and 219 north of 
-London. Stockton, from a poor village, is be- 
come a corporation, and a well built market 
town, that carries ona confiderable trade to Lon- 
don in lead, butter, and bacon; befides which it 
has been famed for its ale, which was formerly 
much better known in London than it is at pre- 
fent. It is a place of great refort and bufinefs; 
and both its trade, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants, are much increafed. “Ihe river ‘Tees is 
capable of bearing fhips of good burthen to this 
place, but the current is fometimes dangerous; 
however, for the management of the port, there 
is a collector of the cuftoms, and other inferior 
officers. ‘his port is a member of that of New- 
caftle, as appears by a commiffion returned into 
the exchequer, in the reign of king Charles the 
Second, and by a report made in the third year of 
king George the Second, of the dimenfions of its 
three quays for fhipping and landing goods. It has 
one church, and is governed by a mayor and al- 
dermen, It is one of the four ward towns of the 

| county, 
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county, and has a market on Saturdays, and a fait 
on the 18th of July, for toys and fith. 

GRETHAM is a village, eight miles north of 
Stockton, where there was an hofpital, founded 
and endowed by Stitchell, bifhop of Durham, in 
honour of God, St. Mary, and St. Cuthbert, for 
a mafter and brethren; and for the fupport of 
fuch poor and needy people as fhould refort thi- 
ther. He fettled upon it the manor of Gretham 
and other lands, and alfo granted to the mafter 
and brethren, that they fhould be free from all 
tolls, aids, and tollages. It was valued, at the 
diflolution at g7 1. a year. 

About three miles to the north-eaft of Gretham 
is HARTLEPOOL, a town commodioully feated on 
the fea-fhore, and furrounded by water on all 
fides, except the weft, where there are rocks and 
hills. It is an ancient corporation, governed by 
a mayor and aldermen, with other fubordinate of- | 
ficers. “Che town depends principally on its fifh- 
ing trade and its habour, which receives the coal 
fleets from Newcaftle, when the weather is bad, 
or the wind contrary. It has a market on Mon- 
days ; four fairs, viz. on May 14, Auguft ar, 
O@ober 9, and November 27, for toys and fith. 
We have already taken notice of its mineral wa- 
ters in treating of thofe in this county. In the 
year 1315, the Scots ravaged all the neighbour- 
hood, and entering this town, plundered it of all 
they could find ; for the inhabitants got on board 
their fhips, with fuch goods as they could carry 
off, and put to fea to fave themfelves. 

Near Hartlepool is MunEREmMouTH, a village 
feated on Fullwell-hills, within :a meafured mile 
of the fea-fhore. At afmall diftance from this 
village are quarries of lime-ftone, where a gentle- 
man, who rented them of the proprietor, ordering 
a ridge of lime-ftone and rubbifh, which refem- 

bled 
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bled the ruins of a rampart, to be removed, in 
the year 1759, there was found, in the middle of 
the ridge, the fkeleton of a human body, which 
is faid to have meafured nine feet fix. inches in 
length, and the fhin-bone two feet three inches 
from the knee to the ancle: the head lay to the 
weft, and was defended from the fuperincumbent 
earth by four large flat ftones. On the fouth fide 

of the fkeleton were found two Roman coins, 
On croffing from hence to the north road, which 
extends from Stockton, you proceed to SUNDER-« 
LAND, whith’ received its name, according to 
fome authors, from the Saxon word Sonderland, 
which fignifies a particular precin@t, with peculiar 
privileges of its own; and, according to others, 
from its fituation on a peninfula, at the mouth of 
the river Were, which, together with the fea; 
almoft furrounds it, rendering it a piece of land 
almoft fundered or feparated from the main land. 
It is twenty-four miles fouth of Stockton; ten 
eaft-fouth-eaft of Newcaftle ; twelve north by eaft 
of Durham ; and 264 north of London. It is a 
well-built, populous fea-port town, but muft have 
been of fmall note in the time of Camden, fince 
he takes no notice of it. It has, however, a fine 
church, which its late rector, the reverend Mr, 
Newcomb, fpent the greateft part of his income 
in beautifying and adorning. He began by build- 
ing a dome adjoining to the eaft end, into which 
he removed the altar, placing it under a canopy 
of inlaid work, fupported in front by two fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order ; but this gentle- 
man died before he had finifhed all his intended 
improvements, onthe 5th of January 1738. Ie 
is a borough and a fea-port, but fends nomembers 
to parliament. Its chief dependance is on the 
coal trade, from which the inhabitants derive 
great wealth. ‘The coal of this place is fo re- 
mark-~ 
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markable for burning flow, that it is faid to make 
three fires. The port was formerly fo fhallow, 
that fhips were obliged to take in their lading in 
the open road, which was fometimes attended with 
very great danger to, the keel-men, who bring the 
coals down to the fhips ; on this account, the vef- 
fels which loaded here, were ufually th than 
in the neighbouring ports; but as they ride in the 
open fea, they no fooner get in their lading than 
they are ready to fail, which is a confiderable ad- 
vantage, as they have been known to fteer from 
thence, to deliver their coals at London, to beat 
up again{t the wind in their return, and to get 
back, before the fhips at Sheals, which were load- 

ed before them, had been able to get over the bar. 
This town is much improved and encreafed 
within thefe fifty years. ‘The principal ftreet is of 
great length, and of confiderable breadth, paral- 
lel to which runs another but narrower, befides a 
great number of others. ‘The town, with the ad- 
jacent hamlets of Bifhop-Weremouth, Bitfhop- 
Weremouth Salt-pans, Monk-Weremouth, and 
the North Shore fide, contain about 20,000 inha- 
bitants. Thofe who are delighted with fea-prof- 
pects, may here fee twenty or thirty fail of fhips 
coming in with a flowing tide, from the coafting 
and foreign ports, fifteen or twenty going out .on 
their refpective voyages, and thirty or forty fail at 
anchor in the road, taking in their cargoes. A 
bathing-houfe, like thofe at Scarborough, has been 
erected here, and a tafte for politenefs and ele- 
gance has been introduced into the town. Here 
is a very fine pier, which affords a pleafant walk, 
as well as fhelter for the fhips, and is faid to have 
coft about 19,0001. They have alfo deepened the 

Youth channel, by taking up part of the rock. 

So great is the trade of- Sunderland, that in 
1753) “there belonged to this port alone about 
190 
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190 fhips, which are chiefly loaded with coals, the 
{taple commodity of the place, and the produce 
of the adjacent country, whence many people are 
employed, and great fums brought in. In the 
fummer feafon, there are about 10,000 tons of lime 
-and lime-ftone, carried from this river, in {mall 
floops of about twenty or thirty tons.. It is faid 
that there were loaded at this port in 1748, 2497 
fail of fhips. And there were loaded at the port 
of Sunderland, in the year 1752, beiides the {mall 
floops already mentioned, - , 


Coatters T. Ports Total 
Lady-day 370 15 385 
Midfum. 1303. 64 1367 
Michael.. 1271 6g > ing36 

( Chriftm. - 480 29 509 


3424) 173 3597 


In the quarter ending at 


This account is exactly tranfcribed from: the 
cuftom-houfe books of that year, and many of 
thefe fhips were from 100 to §00 tons burthen. 
‘The amount of the duties of goods exported and 
imported, from and to foreign parts, communibus 
annis, is about 10,0001. And as it is computed, 
that about 260,000]. Winchefter chaldrons of 
coals are carried coaftways, whereon there is a 
duty of 5s. a chaldron on delivery, amounting to 
65,0001], the whole revenue arifing to the crown 
from the imports, exports, and produce of Sun- 
derland, may be reckoned about 75,0001. peran- 
num, fo that.poflibly, with refpect to the duty 
arifing from it, it may be the fixth, or at leaft the 
feventh port in the kingdom. | 

Hyztron Casr ce, fo called from its ancient- 
ly belonging to the family of the Hyltons, who 
were barons of this realm, and had their refidence ~ 
here, is feated near the mouth of the river Were; 
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and in the reign of king Athelfton, was in the 
pofleffion of Sir William Hylton, Knt. whofe fon, 
Adam Hylton, gave to the monaftery of Hartle- 
pool a crucifix of filver, of twenty-five ounces: 
weight, and caufed his arms to be engraved on it, 
as alfo on the gate.. He likewife gave the faid 
monaftery a cope and veftments, with filver to 
make a cenfor. ‘This caftle ftill belongs to the 
family of the Hyltons, and is a fuperb ftructure, 
adorned with turrets, on which ftatues are placed, 
Over the principal gate, which feems to be 
the moft antique part of the building, are feveral 
coats of arms, the uppermoft of which are thofe 
that formerly belonged to the royal family. The 
other parts, over which there are no turrets, feem, 
from the regularity of the windows, to be of a 
more modern date. Of this ftru@ture we have 
given a very exact view. | 

Seven miles to the north of Sunderland, and 
near the mouth of the (ine, is SourH SHIELs, 
which we have already mentioned, in treating of 
the produce of this county, as remarkable for its 
falt-works. Some years ago was dug up, in this 
place, a large Roman altar, of an entire coarfe 
rag-ftone, four feet high, the front of which had 
the following infcription, 
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Which Mr. Horfley reads 
thus, Dis Matribus pro fa- 
lute imperatoris Marci Au- 
—, relii Antonini Augufti pii fe- 
—/ licis.....lubens merito ob 
reditum. ‘This altar is fup- 
pofed tr have been ereéted 
upon Caracalla’s return from 
his expedition againft the 
Scots: on one fide was cut, 
in baflo relievo, a knife, and 
the ax ufed in facrifice; 
on the other, an ewer, and 
a ladle; and on the backfide, 
a flower pot. 

Near Wuitzorn_ LeE- 
SARD, a {mall town near 
the mouth of the river Tine, 
a great number of copper 
coins were dug up fome years ago, moft of 
which were of Conftantine, with the fun on the 
reverfe, and the words soLIINVICTOCOMITI. I wo 
were of the emperor Licinius, two of Maximia- 
nus, and one of Maxentius, having the words 
CONSERVATORI VRBis, and a triumphal arch 
on the reverfe. 

About a mile weft of Shiels is YaRROw, a vil- 
lage, near which were two monafteries of Monks, 
placed there by Benedi& himfelf, who gave them _ 
their orders and rules of living, whence they were 
called Benedictines. He was an Englifhman, and 
fo remarkable for his fan@ity, that Egfrid, king 
of the Northumbrians, in the year 674, gave land 
lying at the mouth of the river Were, for the 
building a monaftery to St. Peter at Weremouth, 
and other lands ata place called Girwy, ‘not far 
diftant, for anothet monaftery, to the honour of St. 
Paul. In this laft, now called Yarrow, are the 
M 2 ruins 
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ruins of old walls;. but the church is a handfome 
ftrudture, ftill entire, and made ufe of for divine 
_fervice. On one of ag walls of this edifice is the 
following Latin infcription. 


DEDICATIO BASILICAE SCI PAULI VIIII KL: MAI 
ANNO XVI ECFRIDI REG CEOLFRIDI ABB: 
EIVSDEM Q’ ECCLES: DEO AVCTORE* CONDI- 
TORIS ANNO III. 


In this infcription the learned Dr. Gibfon ob- 
ferves, the xvi. fhould be xy. for king Egfrid 
reigned only fifteen years. It muft be obferved, 
that the great churches were called Bafilicae, be- 
caufe the Bafilicae of the Gentiles, which .were 
ftately edifices, in which the magiftrates held their 
courts of juftice, were, on the fpreading of Chrif- 
tianity, converted into churches. . It ought not 
to be inferred from this infcription, that Ceolfrid 
was the founder of this monaftery; fince it ap- 
pears from Bede’s account, that he was only con- 
flituted firft abbot of the pldce by Benedictus Bif- 
copius, who fent him hither from Weremouth, 
with a colony of about feventeen monks. ‘The 
monaitery was valued, at the fuppreflion, at 4ol. 
a year. 

Beda, or Bede, commonly known by the name 
of Venerable Bede, an Englifh Monk of the fe- 
venth and eighth centuries, was born at Were- 
mouth, or Yarrow, in the year 672 or 673. At 
the age of feven he was brought to the monaftery 

of St. Peter, and committed to the care of abbot 
Benedict, under whom, and his fucceflor Ceolfrid, 
he was carefully inftruéted in the learning of the 
times; in which he made fuch a rapid progrefs, 
that he foon outfhone all his cote pares: He 
was the author of feveral warks, particularly of 
an ecclefiaftical hiftory of England, which, as 
well as all his other tracts; he compofed in La- 
tin, 
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tin, and which is faid to have been tranflated in- 
to Englifh or Saxon, by king Alfred the Great. - 
Such was the fame of this great man, that the Ita- 
lians and the Scots, in their turn, have feverally’ 
contended for the honour of his birth; but their 
pretenfions are confidered, by the moit judicious 
antiquarians, as altogether groundlefs. He died 
of a confumption at the monaftery of St. Peter, on” 
the 26th day of May, 735. 

We fhall now return tothe fouthern part of 
the county, where, by the road from York, you 
enter it a little to the fouth of DARLINGTON. 
This place is feated on the river Skern, which 
falls into the Tees, and is a pretty large town,’ 
nineteen miles fouth of Durham, fifty-one north 
by weft of York, and 243 on the fame point from 
London. ‘This was one of the four ward towns 
in this county, and confiits of feveral ftreets, which 
not being paved, are very dirty in winter. It has 
a {pacious market-piace, a handfome church, 
which has a lofty fpire, and a free-fchoo]l. It 1s 
a poft-town, and a great thoroughfare in the road 
from London to Berwick ; and is the moft conli- 
derable place in the north of England, for the li- 
nen manufacture, particularly the fort called 
Huckabacks, ufed for table-cloths and napkins, ° 
great quantities of which are fent from hence to 
London and other places; fome other fpecies of 
fine cloth are alfo made here; and the water of 
the Skern is fo famous for bleaching, that linen 
is fent from Scotland to this town to be bleached. 
Here was a collegiate church founded by bifhop 
Hugh, for a dean and three prebendaries; and 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert, which, at the diffolu- 
tion, was valued at 511. 8s. 4d. per annum. 
Darlington has a market on Mondays, for cattle, 
corn, and all forts of provifions ; with four fairs, 
iti on Eafter-Monday, Whitfun-Monday, 

M 3 Monday 
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Monday fortnight after Whitfon-Monday, and 
November 22, for horned cattle, horfes and fheep. 

At Oxenhall, near Darlington, are three famous 
pits, called by the inhabitants, Hell-Kettles, which 
the common people think to be bottomlefs. Some 
_have thought that they were occafioned by an 
earthquake, an opinion which is countenanced by 
an ancient book, called the Chronicle of Tin- 
mouth, which fays, that in the year 1179, upon 
Chriftmas-day, at Oxenhall, in the outfields of 
Darlington, the earth rofe up to a great height, 
in the manner of .a lofty tower; and.in this ftate 
continued till the evening, when finking down, 
with a horrid noife, it was fwallowed up, and left 
a pit full of water, that has continued ever fince. 
Others, however, with greater probability, take 
them to be old coal-pits, that were formerly 
crowned. ‘The water is not hot, as hath been 
often afferted, but is cold up to the very brim, 
and is of a different kind from that of the river 
‘Vees, as it curdles milk, and will not lather with 
foap, ‘Thefe pits are fo far from being bottomlefs, 
that they have been found, upon trial, to be no 
more than about thirty yards deep. 

PRESBRIGG, or PERSEBRIDGE, a village upon 
the Tees, to the weft of Darlington, doctor Gib- 
fon fuppofes to have been originally called Prieft- 
bridge, either from two neighbouring priefts, who 
here buiit a ftone-bridge over the river, inftead 
of a wooden one, which they found here, or from 
the priefts appointed to officiate ina chapel, the 
~yuins of which are ftill to be feen near the bridge. 
Some time ago was dug up here a Roman altar ; 
and feveral urns, coins, and other antiquities, have 
been found in its neighbourhood. 

Ten miles to the eaft of Darlington is STAIN- 
pRop, or STAINTHORP, a fmall town, iixteen 
miles fouth by we of Durham, and 237 ane 
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weft of London. Here was a collegiate church 
founded by Ralph Nevil, earl of Weftmoreland, 
in the reigd of Henry the Fourth, for one.mafter 
or warden, fix priefts, fix clerks, fix decayed gen- 
tlemen, fix poor officers, and other poor men ; it 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, 
at the diflolution, with the annual revenue of 

1701. 4s. 6d. The town, which is feated on 
the river Tees, has a market on Saturdays, but 
no fairs, 

Near this town, is Rasy Caftle, which was built 
by the Nevils, the ancient lords of this place, and 
given by king Canute, with the lands about 
it, to the church of Durham, but was held by the 
Nevils of the faid church, for the annual rent of 
four pounds and a ftag; and this family made it 
their principal feat for many fucceeding ages. 
From them defcended the famous Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who, for his great merit, was creat~ 
ed baron Wentworth, of Wentworth Wood- 
Houfe, in the county of York, and by king Charles 
the Firft, baron Raby, vifcount Wentworth, and 
earl of Strafford. This caftle is now in the pof- 
fefion of the right honourable the lord Bernard, 
and is an extenfive noble ftructure, of which we 
have given the reader a view in the annexed plate; 
it feems to have been built at feveral times, there 
being little uniformity between the feveral parts. 

From hence the road runs north-eaft to B1- 
sHop’s AUKLAND, a town pleafantly feated on 
the fide of a hill, between the river Were, 
and the rivulet Gaunlefs, ten miles to the north- 
ward of Stainthorp, and about the fame diftance 
to the fouth of Durham. It has a ftone bridge 
over the Were; the houfes are handfome, and it 
is reckoned one of the beft towns in the whole 
county. “Ihe church, which is dedicated to St. 
Andrew, and was formerly collegiate, is now a 
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neat ftructure : here is a magnificent palace or feat, 
of the bifhop of Durham, which was originally 
built by Anthony Beck, .bifhop of thisYee, in the 
reign of king Edward the Firft, who placed in it 
a dean and prebendaries,.to whom he allowed the 
large quadrangle for their habitation. | Walter 
Skirlaw, Laurence Booth, and Thomas Ruthal, 
the fucceeding bifhops, made fuch confiderable 
additions to it, as to render it a moft beautiful and. 
ftately ftructure : but in the civil war of 1641, it. 
fell into the hands of Sir Arthur Haflerig, Bart. a 
commander in the parliament army, who pulling 
moit of it down,,. built-a new. houfe with the ma- 
terials. Upon the reftoration, it came into the 
hands of bifhop Cofin, who pulled down the. 
houfe built by Haflerig, and added a large apart- 
ment to what remained.of the old building. He 
alfo erected a chapel in. it in 1665, where he lies 
interred, from which time it has been called Bi- 
thop’s Aukland. The fame prelate likewife found- 
ed and endowed here an hofpital for two married 
men, and two married women. ‘The manor of 
this town belongs to the bifhop. It has a market 
on Thurfdays, and three fairs, namely, on Holy- 
Thurfday, the 21{t of June, and) the Thurfday 
before the 1cth of O&ober, for cattle and fheep. 
From hence the road extends north-eaftward to 
DuRHAM, which was called by the Saxons Dun- 
holme, a word compounded of Dun, a hill, and 
Holme, an ifland in a river; it being feated ona 
a hill, and almoft furrounded by the river Were. 
‘The name of Dunholme was afterwards changed 
by the Normans, into Durefme, from whence 
arofe the prefent name Durham. Jt is fituated 
fourteen miles fouth of Newcattle, feventy north: 
of York, and 262 to the northward cf London. 
Its fituation is pleafant and healthy, and the 
country in which it ftands, fo plentiful, that it 
1S 
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is much frequented by the neighbouring gentry. 
Tt is encompafled by a wall, and defended bya cal- 
‘tle, which is the bifhop’s dalace. This caftle was 
Built by William the Conqueror, when he fent his 
brother Odo to revenge the death of bifhop Wal- 
cher upon the Northumbrians, who had killed 
him, that itmicht bea curb upon the north. Bi- 
fhop Flambard ‘pulled down all the houfes on the 
plain adjoining the caftle, now called Palace Green. 
Part of it being hurifiy, it was repaired by Hugh 
Pudfey, made bifhop i in 1153. Thomas Hatfield, in 
i345, made ereat additions to this caftle; as did 
alfo bifhop Fox in 1494. Bifhop Tonftal, in 
1539, built the gallery and chapel adjoining to 
it, the iron gate with the ftone work on each fide 
of it, and the water conduit in the court of the 
caftle: bifhop Neile repaired the tower, and 
the reft of the caftle, at the expence of 390c]. Af- 
ter king Charles’s reftoration, bifhop C Cota repair- 
ed the whole caftle, it being much in decay. Bi- 
fhop Crew adorned it, by putting in new windows, 
enlarging the chapel, and rebuilding part of the 
tower, that fell down; and the fhevoedibd bifhons 
have farther Weditified it, and made the Todgings 
more convenient. 

Durham is about a mile long, and ‘a mile in 
breadth ; its form is:;eompared to that of a crab, 
the market place refembling the body, and the 
ftreets the claws: This city owes its origin to 
the monks of Lindisfern, or Holy Hland, who be- 
ing, with Eardulphus their bifhop, driven from 
thence by the Danes, retired firft to Cheft er Inthe 
Street, a fmall town north of Durham, about the 
year 883, carrying with them the reliques of 
St. Cuthbert their bifhop ; and having continued 
there 113 years, removed to this pS about the 
year 995, depofiting their reliques under a By se, 
oratory built with hurdles, or fticks and twigs wat- 
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tled together, At length, bifhop Aldwin built 
here a pretty Jarge church -of. ftone; and, with 
the afliftance of Uthred, earl of the Northumbri- 
ans, caufed the people to fell and grub up all the 
trees, in order to render the place habitable ; and 
thofe who performed the work had each a place 
for a houfe afigned him. ‘The church was dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert, and bifhop Aldwin tranf- 
ferred the epifcopal fee from Chefter in the Street 
to Durham. ‘This cathedral William de Care- 
Jeph, who was bifhop of Durham, about the year 
1083, pulled down, and began a new church up- 
on a larger foundation, which was finifhed by his 
fucceflors; and the fhrine of St. Cuthbert being 
placed there, drew multitudes of all forts of peo- 
ple to pay their devotions to it, who bringing a 
multitude of offerings, the church was fo enrich- 
ed, that at length it became a ftately and magnif- 
cent cathedral. | 

The above bifhop Aldwin had, foon after the 
building of this church, fettled in it a provoft and 
fecular canons ; but thefe being expelled by bifhop 
William de Careleph, with the confent of the pope 
and king, a prior and convent of Benedictine 
monks were placed in their ftead, who continued 
til the general diflolution, when the whole an- 
nual value of the bifhopric was rated at 31381. 
gs. 8d. and 28211. 1s. 5d. clear, and the revenues 
of the church at 13661]. 108. gd. per annum. 

This cathedral is now dedicated to Chrift and 
the Virgin Mary, and is a noble pile, 411 feet 
long, and eighty broad, with three fpacious ifles, 
one in the middle 170 feet long, and one at each 
end: the eaftern ifle being 132 feet in length, and 
the weftern 100. ‘The eaftern ifle was formerly 
called the nine altars, becaufe fo many were erect- 
ed, there being four in the north part of the ifle, 
four in the fouth, and one in the middle; “ 

lat 
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laft was dedicated to St. @uthbert, the patron of © 
the church. This was the moft beautiful, and 
‘near it was the rich fhrine of that faint. In the 
weftern ifle was a chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
called Galilee. The whole building is ftrongly 
vaulted and fupported by large pillars. The 
wainfcot of the choir is well wrought: the organ, 
which is a fine one, is very large, and the font 
of marble. At the entrance,into the choir isa 
handfome fcreen 117 feet long, and thirty-three 
broad. Many of the windows are very curious, 
particularly the middle window to the eaft, which 
is called the Catherine wheel, or St. Catherine’s 
window, and comprehends all the breadth of the 
choir, it being compofed of twenty-four lights: 
in the fouth end of the church was a window cal- 
led St. Cuthbert’s, in which was painted the hifto- 
ry of the life and miracles of that faint; and on 
the north fide was a third window, on which was 
reprefented the hiftory of Jofeph, whence it was 
called Jofeph’s window. Inthe chapel called Ga- 
lilee, the women, who were allowed to go no far- 
ther up than a line of marble by the fide of the 
font, ufed to hear divine fervice; and it then con- 
tained fixteen altars for the celebration of the mafs, 
but is now ufed for holding the confiftory court. 
‘The chapter-houfe, in which are interred fix- 
teen bifhops, is a ftately room, feventy-five feet 
long, and thirty-three broad, with an arched roof 
of itone, anda beautiful feat at the upper end, 
for the inftalment of the bifhops. The weft end 
of the church was adorned with two handfome 
{pires, covered with lead, the towers of which are 
{till ftanding, and there is a lofty tower in the 
middle. ‘The decorations of this ftru€ture are 
faid to be richer than thofe of any other church in 
England, it having fuffered lefs by the alienation 
of its revenues, than any other cathedral in the 
king- 
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kingdom. The prefent endowment of the church 
was eftablifhed by king Henry the Eighth, for a 
dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canons, 
a deacon, fubdeacon, fixteen lay finging-men, 
a {chool-mafter, ufher, mafter of the choriftors, 
a divinity reader, eighteen fcholars, ten chorif- 
ters, eight alms-men, two vergers, two porters, 
two cooks, two butlers, and two facriftans. 

On the fouth fide of the cathedral is a ae 
cloy{ter, formerly glazed with painted glafs: 
the eait fide the chapter-houfe, the deanery, nh 
the old library: on the weft fide is the dormito- 
ry, and under that are the treafury and fong-houfe: 
on the north fide is a large lightfome building, 
called the new library, which was begun by dean 
Sudbury, on the fite of the old common refectory 
of a convent. | 

To the fouth of the cathedral is a quadrangu- 
lar pile of building, confifting of houfes for the 
prebendaries, inclofing a fpacious court, the great- 
eft part of which has either been new built, or 
very much improved fince the reftoration. Upon 
the eaft fide, oppofite the college-gate, is the Ex- 
chequer, in which are the offices belonging to the 
“County palatine court: at the weft end was the 

euefi-hall, for the entertainment of ftrangers; 
and near it the granary and other offices of the 
convent. On the north fide of the cathedral is 
the college {chool, with a houfe for the matter ; 
‘and between the ohitvene yard and what is termed 
the caftle, or the bifhop’s palace, is an area called 
the Palace green. On the eaft fide of the cathe- 
dral ‘is’ an hofpital built'and endowed by bifhop 
‘Cofin; and there are two fchools, one at each end 
‘of it, founded by bifhop Langley, and net built 
by bifhop Cofin. ~ Tothe weit. of the palace green 
is the county-hall, where the affizes and feffions 

are 
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are held for the county ; and near it is a fine li. 
brary, built by doctor Cofin. 

_ Befides the cathedral, there are here fix parifh 
churches, three of which ftand in the principal 
or middle part of the city, and the others in the 
fuburbs. Thofe in the city are St. Nicholas or 
the city church, which flands in the market-place. 
St. Ofwald’s, commonly called Elvat church, and 
St. Margaret’s, called Croffgate church, which is 
a parochial chapel to St. Ofwald’s. “The churches 
in the fuburbs are St. Mary’s the Great, alfo cal- 
Jed Bow church, becaufe, before it was rebuilt, 
its fteeple ftood on an arched crofs in the {treet ; 
it is alfo termed North Baily church: St. Mary’ : 
the Lefs, called South Baily church, and Se. 
Giles’s, commonly called Gillygate church. 

The other public buildings of this city, are the 
Tolbeoth, near St. Nicholas’s church, two ftone 
bridges over the river Were, the crofs and a con- 
duit in the market place. This city is faid to have 
been firft incorporated by king Richard the Firft, 
and was anciently governed by bailiffs appointed 
by the bifhops, and afterwards by an alderman and 
twelve burgefies. Queen Elizabeth gave it a 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council ; but it 
is now governed under acharter procured by bifhop 
Crew, of king Charles the Second, by twelve al- 
dermen, a recorder, twelve common-council- 
men, a town clerk, and other officers, who can 
hold a court-leet, and court-baron within the 
city, in the name of the bifhop for the time be- 
ing. ‘They keep alfo a pye- powder court, inftitu- 
ted to regulate diforders at fairs. [he market is 
on Saturdays, and there are three fairs, the firtt 
of which is on the 3rft of. March, and continues 
three days, the firft being for horned cattle, the 
fecond for horned cattle and fheep, and the third 
for horfes. The two other fairs are on Whit- 

Tuefday, 
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‘Tuefday, and September 15, for the like. The 
fairs pay about 201. a year toll to the bifhop, or 
his leflee. The bifhop is a temporal prince; he 
being earl of Sadberg, a fmall town near Stock- 
ton, which he holds by barony ; he is fheriff pa- 
ramount of the county, and appoints his deputy, 
who makes up his audit to him, without account- 
ing to the Exchequer. He is alfo, as count pala- 
tine, lord of the city, and appoints all officers of 
juftice, and other inferior magiltrates. ‘The choice 
of members to ferve in parliament, is in the cor- 
poration and citizens, who amount to upwards of 
1000. 

In the year 1346, a great battle was fought near 
this city, in which the Scots were entirely ; routed, 
and David Bruce, their king, taken prifoner. 

_ George Smith, the eldeft fon of Dr. John 
Smith, prebendary of Durham, was born in that 
city May 7, 1693. After receiving the rudiments 
of claflical learning at Weftminfter {chool, he was 
fent to St. John’s college in Cambridge, dente 
he foon removed to the fifter univerfity, where, 
in May 1, 1711, he was entered of Queen’s college. 
Here he applied to his ftudies with fuch diligence 
and fuccefs, that, among feveral other branches 
of learning, he made himfelf a complete matter of 
the Saxon language. He afterwards removed to 
the Inner Temple in London, where he devoted 
himfelf to the ftudy of the law, particularly the 
more genteel and hiftorical part of it, as he had 
no intention of following it asa profeffion. By 
the perfuafion of his uncle, Mr. Hilkia Bedford, 
he became a membex of the nonjuring church, in 
which he took holy orders, and was appointed 
titular bifhop of Durham. He was the author 
of ‘feveral learned tracts,.to which, however, he 
never put his name. He fupplied Mr. Carte with 
fome valuable materials for his hiftory of Maid 
an. 
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land ; and publifhed a pompous edition of all the 
hiftorical works of venerable Bede. He died No- 


vember 4, 1756. 


Binchefter, a town upon the river Were, alittle 
to the fouth-weft of Durham, is fuppofed to have 
been the Vinovium of Antoninus, and the Bino- 
vium of Ptolemy. Through it paffed a military 
way, and here are ftill vifible the ruins of walls 
and caftles; and a variety of urns, feals, and 
other antiquities have been dug up in this place, 
particularly fome Roman coins, called Binchefter 
pennies, and twoaltars, one which is of this form, 


( at) 


which Horfley reads thus, 
Deabus Matribus Quintus 
Lucius Quinti filius Claudia 
[tribu] Quintianus benefici- 
arius confulis votuim folvit 
libens merito. On the other 
altar is the following im- 
perfect infcription...... 
TRIB COHORI’ CARTOV 
MARTI VICTORI GENIO 
LOCI ET BONO EVENTVI. 
Three miles northof Dur- 
ham is Finchal” Priory, 
which was a cell to the mo- 
naftery of Durham: it is a 
folitary place upon the brink 
of the Were, where a her- 
mit, named Godricus de 


Finchall (who in his youth had vifited the holy 
fepulchre) fpent his old ave in devotion ; and di- 
ed here with the reputation of great fanctity. Af- 
ter his death, Ranulphus Flambard, bifhop of 
Durham, granted this hermitage, and the lands 
adjoining, to Algarus, prior of Durham, and his 
monks, which Hugh Pudfey, his fucceflor, con- 
verted into a priory; and endowed it with cer- 


tain 
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tain revenues for the maintenance of fuch monks 
of the abbey of ‘Durham, as the prior fhould, from 
time to time fend thither in the fervice of God and 
St. John. It now belongs to the dean and chap- 
ter of Durham, and the ruins of the walls thew 
thatit was formerly alarge, magnificent {tructure. 
It was valued at the diffolution by Dugdale, at 1231. 
a year; but by Speed, at 1461. : 

Kepar, Keprey, or Kyprar, was an hof- 
pital founded by Ralph Flambard, bifhop of Dur- 
ham, inthe year 1112, to the honour of God and 
St. Giles, for the relief of the clergy there, and. 
the fupport of poor people, he endowed it, with 
divers lands and revenues. It was valued, at the 
diffolution, at 1671. a year. 

OvEeTON was a religious houfe;~ founded by 
Alan de Wiltone, and by him endowed with di- 
vers lands. in this town and elfewhere, which were 
confirmed by king John. It was valued at the 
diffolution at 11]. a year by Dugdale. 

Five miles north-weft of Durham is Bran- 
SPETH, a village, where there is a caftle built by 
the Bulmers, a family of reputation, .who had 
their refidence here for feveral generations, till the 
male iffue failing, Jeoffrey Nevil married Emma,, 
the only daughter of Bernard de Bulmer, and 
brought the village and other great poffeffions in- 
to the family of the Nevils. Sir Nicholas and 
Sir Ralph Cole had their feat here, and alfo Sir 
Henry Bellafyfe. It is a lofty, larze and magni- 
ficent ftruCture, built fomewhat in the modern 
tates x ; 

About two miles to the eaft of Durham is 
SHERBORN, where there was-an hofpitak, built 
by Hugh Pudfey, bifhop of Durham, and earl of 
Worthumberland, for fixty-five lepers, and fome 
priefts. Mr, Camden fays, it was a noble. mets 
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tal in his time ; and was valued at the diffolution, 
at 1351. a year. 
_. CHESTER IN THE STREET, a fmall town, 
about fix miles to the north of Durham, in the road 
to Berwick, was called by the Saxons Goncefter. 
It is fuppofed by Camden to have been the Ro- 
man Condercum, a ftation where the Notitia tells 
us, the firft wing of the Aftures kept garrifon ; 
others think this ftation muft have been nearer 
to the Picts wall, and therefore fuppofe it to have 
been at Sunderland. 

In the year 1057, Egelric, bifhop of Durham, 
laid the foundation of a church here, in’ memory 
of his predeceflors the monks of Lindisfern, and 
_ their bifhop in this place; but while the work 
was carrying on, fo large a fum of money was dug 
up, fuppofed to have been buried by the Romans, 
that thinking himfelf fufficiently enriched, he re- 
figned his bifhopric, and retired to a monaftery at 
Peterborough in Northamptonfhire, where he had 
formerly been abbot; the buildings of which he 
greatly enlarged and improved, He likewife con- 
firucted feveral other public works, as forming 
caufeways, and building bridges. 

In the year 1286, Anthony Beck, bifhop of 
Durham, perceiving the parifh to be large, fet- 
tled in this church one dean and feven prebenda- 
ries ; and ordered, that the dean fhould have the 
cure of fouls, and find two chaplains to affift him 
therein. He was alfo to caufe three chapels of 
eafe, to be ferved with competent minifters ; and 
that the feven prebendaries, fhould each of them 
have a vicar; and each in his turn govern the 
choir. He alfo endowed the church with divers 
lands and revenues ; all which were confirmed by 
Edward the Firft. rae 

Nearly oppofite to Chefter in the Street, but 
on the eaft fide of the river Were is LUMLEY, 

a vil- 
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a village remarkable for its caftle, the feat of the 
earls of Scarborough. It was built by Sir Robert 
and Sir Marmaduke Lumley... Ralph, lord Lum- 
ley, obtained leave of Richard the Second, to 
make a caftle of this manor-houfe. It ftands in 
a beautiful park, on the fide of a rifing hill, cu- 
rioufly planted with trees, at the bottom of which 
runs the river Were. Inits prefent' ftate it looks 
more like a modern built houfe than a_caftle, ef- 
pecially at one end, tho’ there are battlements on 
all the towers and walls; but upon the whole it 
is a very magnificent ftru@ure. 

Farther to the north, at the diftance of twelve 
miles from Durham, is GATESHEAD ; this town 
in the time of the Romans was called Gabrofen- 
tum, aname derived fromtwo Britifh words, Gaffr, 
a goat, and pen, ahead; the Saxons alfo called 
it Gaetfheved ; and the ancient hiftorians, Caprae 
caput, that is, Goat’s-head, a name which Cam~ 
den fuppofes it to have received from fome neigh- 
bouring inn, known by the fign of a goat’s-head, 
‘This town may be confidered as a fuburb to New- 
caftle, in Northumberland, on the other fide of 
the river Tyne, to which it is joined by a ftone 
bridge, but there is an iron gate in the middle to _ 
determine the bounds, becaufe it lies in a different 
county. When Edward the Sixth fupprefied the 
bifhopric of Durham, he annexed this place to 
the town of Newcaftle ; but queen Mary foon af- 
ter reftored itto the church. It is thought to be 
more ancient than Neweaftle itfelf, and was once 
the frontier garrifon, againft the Scots and Picts. 

We fhall now again turn back to the fouth, and 
entering this county by the road which leads from 
Richmond in Yorkfhire, comic to BERNARD 
CastTLe, which takes its name from Bernard Ba- 
iol, the great grandfather of John Baliol, king of 
the Scots, who built it. He left it to his great 

grandfon, 
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grandfon, whom king Edward having raifed to 
the kingdom of Scotland, obliged by-oath to hold 
itas'a dependance upon the kings of England ; 
‘ but John falling from his allegiance, king Ed- 
ward deprived him of this and his other pofleffions 
in England, which ufually had fallen to the bi- 
fhop of this fee; but the king being difpleafed 
with the then bifhop, Anthony Beck: gave this 
caitle, with all its appurtenances, to Guido Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick: but in the next reign © 
Ludovicus Beaumont, bifhop of Durham, reco- 
vered it by law. Sir George Bowes, and Robert 
his brother, bravely defended this caftle again{t 
the earls of Northumberland and Weftmorel and, 
in the rebellion againft queen Elizabeth, wha, 
after eleven days attack, were forced to sive them 
honourable terms to furrender. | 

_It is now in the pofleffion of Gilbert Lord Ber- 
nard, of Bernard caftle, and by the ruins, of which 
we have here given a view, it appears to have 
been of very large extent, for a good part of the 
walls are ftill remaining, efpecially at one end, 
which feems to have been the principal part. 

Bernard Caftle is now a little market town, in- 
differently well built; it is featedin a bottom, thir- 
teen miles north-eaft of Richmond in Yorkfhire, 
and has been chiefly of note for ftockings and bri- 
dles. It confifts of one ftreet, about half a mile 
in length, and there are feveral lanes that branch 
out from it. Formerly there was a college erect- 
ed in the caltle, by Richard duke of Gloucefter, 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth; it confifted of 
one dean, twelve chaplains, ten chee. and fix 
chorifters, as alfo of i ie clerk, whom he in- 
corporated by the name of the dean and chap 
Jains of the college of Richard duke of Gloucefter, 
of Bernard Caftle, with the privilege of purcha- 
fing lands ; and in the fame reign, there sis “i 
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hofpital founded here for a mafter and three poor’ 
women. It has a market on Wednefdays, and three 
fairs, on Eafter- mice hist! Wednefday in Whit- 
fun week, and on July 25, for cattle, horfes and 
fheep. 

John Baliol, founder of Baliol-college in Ox- 
ford, was Born at Bernard’s caftle. He married 
Dervorgille, one of the three daughters, and co- 
heirefles of Alan, of Galloway, a great baron 
of Scotland, by Margaret, the eldeft fifter of 
John Scot, the laft earl of Chefter, and one of 
the heirs to David, fome time ear! of Hunting- 
don ; and it was in confequence of this connec- 
tion, that his fon John, afterwards afcended the 
throne of Scotland. In 1263, he began the foun- 
dation of Baliol-college, which was completed by 
his widow, and other benefactors. He died in riog.' 


Three miles to the northward of Bernard caf- 


tle is Marwoop, a town feated on the river 
Tees, which has a manufactory of ftockings ; but 
has nothing remarkable, except its park, whick 
extends from this town to Bernard cattle. 

About four miles to the north-weft of Bernard 
caftle, and two miles weft of the road to Walfing- 
ham, is EGLEsTon, where Conan, earl of Briton 
and Richmond, built a monaftery for canons re- 
gular of St. Auftin; and having endowed it with 
_fufficient revenues, dedicated it to God, St. Ma- 
ry, and St. John Baptift. In the year 1273, John, 
duke of Briton, and earl of Richmond, covenant- 
ed with the abbot and canons of this houfe to 
find fix chaplains, to fay fix mafles daily in his 
caftle of Richmond for ever; in confideration’ 
thereof, the faid earl granted to the abbot and 
convent of Eclefton divers lands and pofieffions, 
and an apartment in his caftle, for the habitation 
of the. faid fix chaplains. This monaftery is now 
demolifhed, but at what time hiftorians do not fay. 

Sixteen: 
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Sixteen miles north of Bernard caftle, is Wat- 
SINGHAM; which is fituated on the river Were, 
in the road from Bernard to Carlifle, twenty-four 
miles fouth by eaft of Hexham in Northumber- 
land, and 231 north by weft of London. It for- 
merly belonged to the bifhop of Durham, and 
when he went a hunting, the inhabitants were 
obliged to fet up a field-houfe-or tent, and alfo to 
furnifh: him with dogs and horfes. The neigh- 
bouring country abounds with lead and coal-mines. 
It has two fairs, namely, on the 18th of May, 
and the 21ft of September, for linen cloth. 

Five miles to the weft of Walfingham is Sran- 
HOPE, a town that formerly had a market, which 
is now difufed, nor has it any fairs. It is not re- ° 
markable for any thing but its park. Near this 
place king Edward the Third encamped, and be- 
fieged the Scots, who had fortified themfelves in 
the Park ; when being in his tent, he narrowly 
e{caped being aflaffinated by James Douglafs, a 
Scot ; but was faved by one of his chaplains, who 
loft his life in his defence. 

Returning back to Walfingham, and proceed- 
ing ealtward from thence to the road which leads 
from Bifhop’s Aukland to Ebchefter, we meet with 
LANCHESTER, a village, with a handfome church, 
Seated upon the Roman highway, called Watling- 
Street. It. is fuppofed by fome to be the Glano- 
venta of Antoninus, and by others the Roman 
Longovicum. Many curious infcriptions have 
been dug up here, and among the reft a plate of 
gold, which Dr. Hunter fuppofes to have been af- 
fixed to the face-of an altar. It is very thin, and 
weighs juft two guineas, the letters being formed 
‘by.an imprefizon made on the inner fide, and are 
by Horfley read, Marti Augufti Aufidius Aufidia- 
nus dedicat.. Among the other infcriptions ts a 
fione, on which a corona is fupported by two 

winged 
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winged victories, of which the following is an exe 
act reprefentation. 
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The infcription is fuppofed to fignify Legio vicef- 
fima Valens vicirix fecit. ‘The boar underneath 
may imply, that it was erected after fome victory 
obtained by that legion over the Caledonians. 
Lanchefter appears, by the many ruins found 
there, to have been fortified with a trong wall of 
great breadth, and to have been adorned with tem- 
ples, palaces, and other public buildings. Not 
many years fince, an aqueduct, which filled the 
baths and ditches, was difcovered in ploughing. 
- Here was alfo a collegiate church for a dean and 
feven prebendaries, founded by Anthony Beck, 
bifhop of Durham, in the year 1283, and valued, 
upon the diflolution, at 4g1l. 3s. 4d. a year. 
EBCHESTER is avillage feated on the extremity 
of the county, on a fmall river called the Dar- 
went, which runs into the Tyne. It derives its 
name from Ebba, a Saxon faint, the daughter of 
Ethelfrid, who lived here about the year 630, and 
. was in fuch repute for her piety, that fhe was ca- 
nonized, and had feveral churches dedicated to 
her. St. Ebba built a monaftery here before the 
year 660, which was afterwards deftroyed by the 
Danes. Here were difcovered, not many years 
ag, 


Te: os ee: aay a ee 
ago, the traces of a Roman ftation, about 2co | 
yards {quare, with large fuburbs, where a variety 
of ancient remains have been fince dug up; among 
which is an altar, and an urn, in which is a cup, 
Horfley fuppofes Ebchefter to be the Vindomora 
of the Romans. ‘That the church, with part 
of the town, ftand within the old ftation, the 
ramparts of which are ftill vifible, and that a mi-~ 
litary way pafles by this tewn to Corbridge, and 
fo to Scotland. 

The inhabitants affirm, that there have been 
two or three loads of burnt afhes found here, with 
fome large bones and teeth. In the year 1728, a 
countryman, who was ploughing within a mile 
of this ftation, fixed his plough upon fomething 
which he could not move ; and upon opening the 
earth difcovered an oblong fquare ftone, which, 
with more affiftance, he took up. Under it was 
found a cavity compofed of fix erect flones, with 
the interftices walled up; and within it an urn a- 
bout eight inches high. About a Roman mile 
and ahalf tothe fouth, was alfo difcovered the 
foundation of a fquare watch tower, fix or eight 
yards to the weft of the military way. 

This county has produced the following great 
men; befides thofe we have mentioned in defcrib- 
ing fome of the principal places, it contains. 

Thomas Jackfon, a learned divine of the laft 
century, was born of a good family, at Witton 
in this county, December 21, 1679. Having 
finifhed his ftudies at the univerfity of Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in arts and divinity, he 
became vicar of St. Nicholas, in Newcattle, chap- 
Jain in ordinary to his majefty, prebendary of 
Winchefter, and dean of Peterborough ; but this 
laft dignity he did not enjoy full two years ; for 
he died on the 2ift of September 1640. His 
works are numerous, and entirely theological. Hs 

Com- 
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Commentary on the Apofiles Creed is the moft 
efteemed. ; 

John Lilburne, was born in 1618, at Thick- 
ney Puncharden, in this county, and was ren- 
dered famous by the feverity with which he was 
treated for his writings; for publifhing feveral 
pieces deemed libels ; he was, by a fentence of 
the ftar-chamber, not only committed prifoner to 
the Fleet, but whipt at the cart’s-tail from thence 
to Weftminfter, fet in the pillory for two hours at 
Old-Palace-Yard, and upon his addreffing hiscom- 
plaints to the people, a gag was put into his 
mouth. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he 
was appointed a captain in the parliamentary army ; 
and being taken prifoner at Brentford in 1642, was 
carried to Oxford, and arraigned as a traitor, but 
was afterwards difcharged. He was then advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, but he refign- 
ed hiscommand. Having thus broke off all con- 
nections with the ruling powers, he employed him- 
felf wholly in writing and {peaking againft them. 
-He now rejected the moft tempting offers that 
were made him by Cromwell, whom he attacked 
in the very plenitude of his power. Nor could 
-he be intimidated by the loudeft threats, or the 
moft fevere punifhments. “[Cwice was he thrown 
into the tower, and twice tried for high treafon, 
‘but as often acquitted. He was afterwards con- 
demned in a fine of feven thoufand pounds, and 
banifhed out of the kingdom, to which, however, 
he afterwards returned, and fettled at Eltham in 
Kent, where he died Auguft 29, 1657. 
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